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RUINS OF CHAPEL OF SISTERS OF MERCY AT TIEN-TSIN. 
N the heart of that immense continent | penetrate. Six or seven centuries have 
which gave birth to civilization lies a | rolled by since it disappeared from the 
region nearly as large as the whole terri- | ken of Europe. At that period it was 


tory of the United States, and into which | brought into some prominence by the ex- 
the scientific explorer is just beginning to | ploits of a brace of meteoric conquerors. 
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Genghis-Khan and Tamerlane shed upon | made their way to the Tartar court, and 
it a fleeting light, and made it for a little | procured nearly all the information that 
was possessed in regard to the 
country until within the present 
generation. For that long inter- 
val of time it relapsed into Fairy- 
land, and became the exclusive 
domain of the poets. Its imag- 
inary ruler, Prester John, was bet- 

‘ ter known than any of its real in- 
habitants; and in our own day 
Moore, Southey and Coleridge 
aided each other in peopling it 
with beings, human and super- 
natural, more or less preposterous 
or impossible. Yet the Huns and 
the Turks—poured down upon 
Europe, the former from Dzun- 
garia on the eastern and the lat- 
ter from Turkestan on the west- 
ern border of the great eastern 
plateau—were objects sufficient- 
ly palpable to the Western eye. 
They are so yet, especially at 
this moment, when the lower 
Danube, the Balkan and the Bos- 
phorus have become the scene of 
stirring events. Caucasian blood, 
picked up on their westward route 
or found in their new home, has 
pretty well eliminated the Tartar 
from their veins; and neither the 
sultan nor M. Andrassy would be 
quick to claim cousinship with 
the dwellers on the :Hoang-Ho. 
Politically as ethnically, the 
Mongolian tide is on the ebb. 
Europe is retaliating, and the 
current of invasion sets eastward. 
Western Turkestan has passed 
under the sway of the czar, while 
Eastern Turkestan appears to be 
held in trust for him until he may 
care to claim it by a Moham- 
medan feudatory of China, who 
has revolted, so far successfully. 
This movement from the North 
is matched by another from the 
South. Mr. Bull climbs, puffing 
and blowing, from his rich Indian 
plains, and peeps over the crest 

while attractive to European adventurers. | of the Himalaya suspiciously and anx- 
Marco Polo the Venetian, Rubruquis the _ iously at the proceedings of his rival. A 
Frenchman, and Ibn Batuta the Moor . little daunted, both by the height of the 
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fence and by the stunning left-hander | ghans, he has so far made but little 
dealt him thirty years ago by the Af- | headway, and confines himself for the 
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present to measuring and consolidating | with as yet but indifferent success. Some- 
his forces. He sends out scouts, both sci- | how, an aggressive movement from the 
entific and political, English and native, | northward seems so much more natural 
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and easy in any quarter of the globe than 
one in the opposite direction. And the 
mountain - barrier which shuts off Hin- 
dostan from the Thibetan plateau is tre- 
mendous enough to discourage the ut- 
most energy. The southern edge is the 
most elevated, the only practicable passes 
into India being from sixteen thousand to 
eighteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. From that altitude the sur- 
face slopes gradually north, north - east 
and west toward the Amour, Central 
Siberia and the Caspian. As the sur- 
face of the Caspian lies fifteen fathoms 
lower than that of the ocean, Central 
Asia will be seen to embrace the extreme 
range of habitable heights. In this diver- 
sity of surface, as well as in the character 
of their soil and geologic structure, its des- 
erts resemble the Sahara. They are held, 
indeed, to constitute in some sort a pro- 
longation of the waste tract which stretches 
from Western Africa through Arabia and 
Persia, and embraces every latitude be- 
tween the tropics and 48° north. Every- 
where dry, with its few rivers losing them- 
selves in the sand and its lakes salt or 
brackish, this region is everywhere mark- 
ed by sudden changes of temperature 
—by extreme heat in the day and cold 
at night. Moisture and vegetation are 
wanting to temper the rays of the sun 
or moderate radiation from the earth at 
_night. The nights of the burning Saha- 
ra, within the tropics, are unpleasantly 
cool, while on the southern slope of the 
Gobi fluctuations of sixty-three degrees 
within twelve hours are common, the 
summer heat reaching 113° a few feet 
above the sand, 145° at the surface, and 
79° two feet beneath. Rain is recorded 
as failing to reach the earth and passing 
off in steam! Winter in the same local- 
ity is even more trying, — 45° having been 
observed. More extended observations 
would no doubt prove this range of one 
hundred and fifty-eight degrees to be ex- 
ceeded in some years. Our own plains 
of Nevada and Utah can hardly match 
that gambol of the thermometer, not- 


withstanding the general resemblance. 


of climatic traits between the Asiatic 
desert and the series of basins extend- 
ing from Great Salt Lake through Ari- 
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zona into Mexico. Alkaline plains and 
beds of salt left by ancient lakes are 
found in both; and the prevailing ele- 
vation of the Gobi proper, from four to 
five thousand feet, is about the same with 
that of the borders of the Humboldt and 
the upper Colorado. Alike resemblance 
obtains in the slender stock of vegetable 
and animal life.’ Among tufts of scanty 
grass as tough as wire and low thickets 
of wormwood the sage-hen in America 
and a closely-allied species (called the 
sand - grouse) in Asia find shelter and 
food. The less desolate plains which 
skirt the true desert, and are clothed 
with better herbage, are the home of a 
kind of marmot almost the duplicate in 
appearance and habits of the prairie-dog. 
The Mongols call it ogotono. It appears 
to be free from the attentions and com- 
pany of two unwelcome guests of the 
prairie-dog, and to enjoy more undis- 
turbed domestic privacy; but this se- 
curity ceases to obtain when it emerges 
from its front door, hawk, eagle, wolf 
and fox keeping up a constant lookout 
for their little and savory compatriot. 
A less unneighborly neighbor is the an- 
telope—not the single species of the New 
World, but several of different sizes and 
styles of head-dress, and all of them fleet, 
hard to shoot, and capital venison when 
shot. The yak represents the bison, al- 
though existing in a wild state only in the 
loftiest parts of Thibet, where he climbs 
rocks like the chamois and defies cold 
like the polar bear. Domesticated, this 
powerful-and hardy ox is a great depend- 
ence of the nomads in most parts of 
Where, from heat and lack 
of herbage, he gives place to the camel 
as a beast of burden, his fleece continues 
to furnish felt for tents and mats. The 
use of his bushy tail as an ensign is one 
of the few reminiscences of their original 
home preserved by the modern Turks, 
whose one-, two- and three-tailed pashas 
never saw, and probably never heard of, 
the animal whose rear they are proud to 
place at their head. Their religion aids 
them in forgetting creatures with whose 
living representatives they have not con- 
stant acquaintance, Mohammed, the idol- 
breaker, having ruined the future of Mos- 
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STREET IN URGA. 


lem art by forbidding it to depict any an- 
imate object. 

Solemn as Bos grunniens, the most 
patient of grunters, is in all his ways, 


the sprightly French abbé, Huc, who pen- 
etrated from Peking to Lhassa a quar- 
ter of a century ago, managed to extract 
amusement from him. He thus describes 
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his fellow-travelers through the fields of 
almost perpetual snows: “ These long- 
haired oxen were real caricatures: noth- 
ing can be imagined more absurd-look- 
ing. They staggered along with their 
legs spread apart, borne down with an 
enormous system of stalactites which 
hung down to the ground. The poor 
beasts were so shapeless and so wholly 
covered with icicles that they looked like 
gigantic confections in sugar-candy.” But 
they did their work, and carried the gay 
divine, disguised. as a Buddhist priest, 
safely to his objective point, or we should 
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never have had his book, as truthful as 
picturesque, yet so romance-like in its 
style as to beget in the reader the same 
skepticism he has to struggle against in 
perusing some other French narratives 
of travel and adventure—those of Gérard 
and Du Chaillu, for instance, two gen- 
tlemen who put facts in such a disguise 
of fiction as to make the lion and the 
gorilla seem fabulous creatures. The 
clerical dignitary who apologized for 
having Huc’s book on his table, and said 
a bishop should not be caught reading 
romances, had some prima facie justifi- 


MONGOL YURTA. 


cation for his jest; but it was doubtless 
brought the more readily to his lips by a 
certain pique at the odd parallelism which 
Huc was not at all reserved in bringing 
out between some observances common 
to the Lama and the Catholic churches, 
such as celibacy, the use of rosaries, 
masses for the dead, modern miracles, 
etc. The worthy abbé’s faith ran clear 
through these and other coincidences, 
found them no stumbling -block, and 
looked far deeper for the causes which 
have made the Jesuits so much more 
successful than the Protestant mission- 
aries in making converts and martyrs 
among the Chinese. Had he written 





twenty years later, he might have sus- 
tained such a position by pointing to the 
riot and massacre of Tien-Tsin. 

The yak has carried us, with M. Huc, 
to the confines of Thibet, the special 


patrimony of the Grand Lama. His 
States of the Church, as we may term 
them, incomparably more spacious, but 
incomparably inferior in every other 
source of interest, to the vale of the Ti- 
ber, occupy a secondary section of the 
Mongolian plateau, embraced between 
the Himalayan ranges and the Kuen-Lun, 
running parallel with them to the north. 
Mongolia may be likened to an oblong 
dish turned upside down, but the rim or 
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ledge on which the dish in its ordinary | outside than on the inside, is broad, ir- 
position would rest, much deeper on the | regular, and sometimes, as in the case 
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of Thibet on the southern border, mark- | ed, and, as we have already said, falls in 
edly double. The dish, moreover, is tilt- | its general surface from the south, The 
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northern rim is much lower, both at its 
base and its summit, than the southern. 
The eastern edge is skirted by the Hoang- 
Ho, or Yellow River, the Chinese Mis- 
souri and Mississippi in one, ever shifting 
and bordered by cold and barrenness in 
its upper course, but rich and teeming in 
its lower, and overlooks the Flowery 
Kingdom, that stretches to the Pacific. 
The western rim is the Thian-Shan, a 
group of mountains having its axis with 
the lines of longitude, yet sending its 
component ranges east and west—the 
general trend of the mountains of the 
Old World, as that of the New-World 
systems is north and south. The Thian- 
Shan divides Chinese Mongolia from 
Russia’s new acquisitions on the west, 
Khiva and Khokan. Its eastern has 
also been of late years the scene of some 
movement, politically speaking, the Mo- 
hammedans of Yarkand having thrown 
off the Chinese yoke at nearly the same 
time with the subjection of their more 
westerly co-religionists to that of the 
czar. The difficulties encountered by 


that potentate in his march of invasion, 
though, as the newspaper correspondents 
have told us, serious enough, were not 
equal to those the authorities of Peking 
have to overcome in getting at their re- 


bellious vassals. The Chinese forces are 
compelled to traverse the Gobi in its 
longest dimensions—a task we are aided 
in measuring by the circumstance that 
on its shorter axis to the east eight hun- 
dred and seventy miles are passed with- 
out coming to a running stream. The 
Celestial army takes not less than two 
years for the march to Kashgar and 
Yarkand. At last advices it had en- 
camped on an oasis and put in a harvest 
to supply provisions for the next stage. 
It may well be imagined that no Bohe- 
mians are allowed to accompany it, and 
that few despatches from head-quarters 
are given to the Associated or any other 
Press. What light the expedition may 
lend to our knowledge—or rather dense 
ignorance—of the Western Gobi must 
come indirectly and accidentally. It 
might come sooner and in larger volume 
if the rebels could join hands with anoth- 
er body of Mohammedan insurgents two 
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thousand miles away in the south-east- 
ern corner of the empire, at Yunnan, 
and, aided by the three or four millions 
in China proper who are estimated to 
be of the Moslem faith, roll back the 
tide of invasion upon their assailants. 
But this cannot be expected. There are 
not enough of them to do more than 
maintain a chronic local insurrection or 
a war of raids. The desert is a protec- 
tion to China against her turbulent feud- 
atories much more efficient than the Great 
Wall, built for that purpose. It serves 
to keep suzerain and vassal mutually at 
arm's length. Unfortunately, it also re- 
pels explorers who have no connection 
with or concern in either, and who would 
be thankful simply to be allowed to face 
its terrors without interference from ei- 
ther. The combination of Tartar, Chi- 
naman and desert is an array discour- 
aging to the most ardent of scientific en- 
thusiasts. Nature herself, if not always 
a friend, can usually be made a friend. 
Her severest frowns are rarely implac- 
able. She redeems every desert with 
oases. They exist in the Gobi, green 
and grateful to the parched wanderer, 
if not rich with palms, as in the Sahara. 
Its barren expanse melts gradually at 
the edges into grassy plains, with often 
a belt of wooded mountains and clear 
streams, accompanied by an infinite va- 
riety of animate life in forms familiar 
enough to make the voyager from any 
and every quarter of the temperate zone 
feel athome. The fruits of our orchards 
and the tenants of our fields and stead- 
ings, not less than our forest trees, are 
native among these hills. The rasp- 
berry, strawberry, apricot, cherry, plum, 
spring wild under the shade of oak, 
beech and fir. Several species of sheep, 
goats, the red deer, wild-boar, partridge, 
pheasant, horse, wild-ass or kulan, hare, 
and of birds most of our best-known 
kinds, near enough in form and habits 
to make their affinity unmistakable at 
first sight, deny all foreign aspect to 
these ancient and remote solitudes. The 


‘mountains of Central Asia, ten thousand 


miles from our longitude and from one 
to two miles above our horizon, thus be- 
come less distant from us than the trop- 
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waves such inhabitants of the ocean- 
shores as the seal and the earthquake 
still occur. But such localities are few. 
The land is as stable as arid. It is the 
people who are unstable. A nomadic 
life becomes a necessity with them. They 
have to chase water and grass from spot 
tospot. Their farmhouses are tents, and 
their villages encampments. The habits 
thus caused extend from the open desert, 
where fixed abodes are an impossibility, 
to the more hospitable tracts, and pre- 
vent the establishment of settled indus- 
try on the latter as well. A Tartar town 
is but the crystallization of a Tartar 
camp. Its huts are hardened tents, 
and its people retain the thriftless and 
squalid modes of life they learned upon 
the plains. The only property is what 
can be moved on four legs—camels, 
horses, sheep and cattle — with what 
meagre furniture the camels and horses 
can carry or draw in a few rude two- 
wheeled carts. The yurta, with the 


poles which form its frame, is light 
enough to be readily transported. 


It is 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter and 
ten feet high in the centre, with a hole at 
top for the escape of smoke. Ata little 
distance it is said to resemble a pile of 
earth. Its felt covering, in cold weather 
sometimes doubled or tripled, is water- 
proof, and makes the interior much warm- 
er than a canvas tent in winter, and cool- 
erin summer. Luxury, with those who 
are able to indulge in it, consists in hang- 
ings of silk or cotton, wooden floors and 
carpets. 

Rich and poor meet on the same plat- 
form of utter ignorance of soap, and a 
disuse of the rare article of water almost 
as total. The brackish pools and wells 
are indeed as little fit for washing as for 
drinking purposes. ‘The stagnant pool 
that beasts would cough at”’ (were it not 
that or nothing) is the rule. It serves, 
however, for making the national and 
universal drink, tea, as the true Briton 
pronounces the questionable water of 
the Thames unequaled for beer. In the 


brick-tea of Mongolia we are not to rec-" 


ognize the classic Johnsonian and Cow- 
perian beverage. The mode of prepa- 


ration is disgusting: the vessel in which | 
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the tea is boiled is never cleansed. Salt 
water is generally used, but if unobtain- 
able salt is added. The tea is then pared 
off with a knife or pounded in a mortar, 
and a handful of it thrown into the boil- 
ing water, to which a few cups of milk 
are added. To soften the brick - tea, 
which is sometimes as hard as a rock, it 
is placed: for a few minutes among hot 
argols (the “ buffalo-chips” of our prai- 
ries), “which impart a flavor and aroma 
to the whole beverage. This isthe first pro- 
cess, and in this form it answers the same 
purpose as chocolate or coffee with us. 
For a more substantial meal the Mongol 
mixes dry roasted millet in his cup, and 
as a final relish adds a lump of butter 
or raw sheep-tail fat.” Sugar is unknown. 
The tourist ambitious of assisting at a 
Mongol feast will have to carry his sup- 
ply with him. Still, style will assert 
itself everywhere. Each member of the 
family owns his or her own private and 
particular cup, and carefully cleans it 
with the tongue at the end of the meal. 
The fashionables have them of pure sil- 
ver, made by the Chinese; while the 
clergy maintain the fine old Teutonic and 
Scandinavian custom of using human 
skulls cut in half and tastefully mounted 
in silver. Here is a new market for the 
Comstock Lode, and a neat solution per- 
haps of the silver question. The body 
of the cup can be provided on the spot 
in any quantity, the people of the Gobi 
not burying their dead, but leaving them 
to the wolves and vultures. This revolt- 
ing practice places them beneath their 
distant cousins, the American Indians, 
who do what they can to protect poor 
mortality from such desecration. 

We are here speaking, as we shall 
chiefly in the rest of this article, of the 
Mongol pure—or impure—and simple, as 
he appears within the limits of the Chi- 
nese empire. West of the Thian-Shan 
Mountains he shades off into the Cau- 
casian race and civilization, though still 
migratory and hampered in progress by 
that method of existence. Lamaism 
stops with that range, and gives place to 
the religion of Islam, a monotheistic and 
non-sensuous creed far superior as an 
elevating influence to the debased and 
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debasing superstition of Eastern Mon- 
golia. In the latter region it is estimated 
that one-third of the male population are 
lamas, or members of the sacred order. 
The head of the Church, or Dalai-Lama, 
resides with his assistant of the second 
rank at Lhassa in the south. On the 
northern side of Mongolia, at Urga, re- 
sides a third impersonation of Deity, who 
shares his name of Kutuchtu and super- 
human character with others of less note 


and power scattered through the country. 
To judge from the engraved photographs 
of two of these gentlemen, they would 
not be singled out in an American crowd 
as divinities, or even divines. These dig- 
nitaries are, indeed, kept down to a very 
terrestrial grade of intelligence by the 
policy of the Chinese government, which 
takes care to encourage the transmigra- 
tion of the soul of the deceased hierarch 
into a successor distinguished’ rather for 
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stupidity than the reverse. It thus se- 
cures more manageable tools for con- 
trolling the superstitious masses beyond 
the Great Wall, and thereby maintain- 
ing the peace of the frontier. In this 
object it seems to succeed, the ancient 
spirit of the hordes having died out, and 
what disturbances occur lying at the door 
of the Mohammedans. 

Dolon-Nor, two hundred miles north 
of Peking, on the extreme eastern edge 


LAMA IN FULL CANONICALS. 


of Mongolia, is the only manufacturing 
town of the Mongols, and it is more than 
half Chinese, the two races, as in Urga, 
occupying distinct quarters of the city. 
Its industry is the production of idols. 
These are distributed from its foundries 
over the whole domain of the Grand 
Lama, and are not unknown in much 
more distant countries where their sacred 
character is universally conceded. The 
specimens seen in museums do not speak 
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highly for the Dolon-Nor art-school, but 
they are turned out at a cost hopelessly 
discouraging to artistic competition from 
South Kensington, Diisseldorf, Rome or 
Birmingham. 

The fear shown by China of a handful 
of nomads scattered over a vast wilder- 
ness, and scarcely equaling in number 
the population of two of its seaboard 
cities, is explicable only by the singular 
compound of timidity and tenacity which 

marks the policy of the 
empire and the disposition 
of the Chinese. The Great 
Wall, built twenty centu- 
ries ago to resist the in- 
cursions of the Mongols, 
is standing evidence that 
this policy is a traditional 
one. We may here add 
that the prevailing impres- 
sion that this extraordinary 
barrier failed in the pur- 
pose of its erection is not 
altogether well founded. 
Of course, the wall could 
not be perfect as a forti- 
fication and constitute. a 
Gibraltar-thirty-three hun- 
dred miles long. No gar- 
rison could defend so long 
aline. It was on some oc- 
casions passed. But that 
in the long run it deterred 
invasion is evident from 
history, and from the facts 
that it is still serviceable 
and still forms the bound- 
ary between China and 
the turbulent foes — now 
her tributaries more or 
less punctual and submis- 
sive—against whom it was 
designed to protect her. A chain of de- 
tached forts would have been more in 
harmony with the teachings of military 
science ; but raiding-parties would have 
made their way through the intervals with 
more ease, frequency and effect than over 
a sheer continuous parapet seven yards 
high and nine thick—too high for them 
to scale, and too broad for any engines 
at the command of the assailants to bat- 
ter. The detached forts are there, too, 
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as they were around Paris in 1870. We 
think it will be conceded that she would 
not have been worse off with the curtain 
in addition. John Chinaman, standing 
on the heights of Vauvres, might have 
adduced his much-ridiculed wall with no 
little force and point. China would have 
been fortunate had she been as well pro- 
tected on her opposite border, facing the 
sea, The ruins of the imperial pavilions 
near Peking prove that her most serious 
sufferings from in- 
vasion of late years 
have been caused by 
attacks on that side. 

She is apprehen- 
sive of danger from 
a new assailant on 
the side of the desert 
more formidable 
than the Mongols. 
Communication with 
Siberia, for many 
years limited to the 
one inland port—if 
we may use the ex- 
pression—of Kiach- 
ta, was last winter 
cut off entirely by 
formal notification 
from the court of 
Peking to that of 
St. Petersburg. The 
provocation to this 
summary step was 
unwittingly furnish- 
ed by a pair of mod- 
est octavos, an Eng- 
lish translation of 
which lies before us. 
The author, Lieutenant-Colonel Prejeval- 
sky of the Russian army, was deputed by 
the Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg to explore the country between Ki- 
achta and Thibet. This he undertook in 
a series of journeys in the years 1870-73. 
The funds at his command did not en- 
able him to reach Lhassa, but he crossed 
the Gobi at two points, penetrated it at 
another for a third of its width, and, fol- 
lowing generally the upper Hoang-Ho 
and the Great Wall, pushed beyond the 
southern extremity of the latter into the 
Kuen-Lun Mountains. An ardent natu- 
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ralist, he brought back valuable contri- 
butions to science, geographic, zoological 
and botanical. His collections embrace 
three hundred species of birds, forty-two 
of mammalia, seventy of reptiles and fish, 
over five hundred of plants, of which one 
hundred are new, and more than three 
thousand specimens of insects. It was 
not, however, with what he taught the 
outside barbarians in regard to its wea- 
ther, its rocks, its plants and its animals 


LAMA KUTUCHTU. 


that the jealous government of the Cen- 
tral Kingdom found fault: His remarks 
on the character and condition, physical, 
military and political, of the frontier popu- 
lation were the ground of offence. The 
gallant colonel’s obstrvations on that 
score are certainly not flattering. He 
thinks both Mongols and Chinese arrant 
cowards, the officials corrupt and tyran- 
nical in the extreme, and the soldiers 
much more of a terror to friends than 
to enemies. He declares himself con- 
vinced of “the rotten state of China and 
her tributaries. They are all alike, and 
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nothing but ignorance on the part of 
Europeans could invest them with any 
of the attributes of power or majesty.” 
The hostilities between the Mohamme- 
dan insurgents and the Chinese would 
be ludicrous were they not attended by 
so much cruelty and rapine. Their fo- 
rays and skirmishes “simply amounted 
to this: One set of cowards tries to out- 
wit another: as soon as either side has 
succeeded, Ve victis /—woe to the fallen 
enemy!” No prisoners were spared : 
men, women and children were alike put 
todeath. Ata siege the assailants with- 
drew at the hour of taking tea, to return 
to the investment next morning and dis- 
charge their clumsy matchlocks at the 
walls till the recurrence of another noon- 
day lunch. The Mohammedans adopt- 
ed that proceeding at the fort of Chob- 
sen, retiring daily two-thirds of a mile 
to their camp, when the garrison availed 
themselves of the opportunity to come 
out and supply themselves with water 
for their own tea. After six days em- 


ployed in this way the siege was raised. 


The arrival of a body of troops was 
always the signal for a stampede of those 
they were sent to defend. Poultry, cat- 
tle, household goods and everything else 
stealable were snatched up and carried 
into the hills. The unhappy villagers 
thus suffered the horrors of war from 
both parties. The natural result was, 
that broad tracts once fertile and popu- 
lous became howling wastes. 

Such statements were not calculated 
to commend Russian tourists to favor 
at Peking. The sudden drying-up of 
the Siberian teapot cannot surprise us. 
Twenty millions of pounds is its annual 
supply. The tea is borne across the Gobi 
eight hundred miles from Kalgan, a town 
of seventy thousand inhabitants, one hun- 
dred and forty miles north-west of Peking, 
on the backs of camels. The usual load 
is four chests of one hundred and eight 
pounds each. The cost of transport is 
about four cents a pound. There is also 
a return trade, some travel, and a Rus- 


sian mail four times a month each way. | 


To European and American minds a rail- 
road suggests itself. Not so to the Chinese. 
Their views are precisely the reverse. 





They would like to see the Gobi wider 
and if possible more barren, with its. 
mountain-edges, northern and southern; 
broader and higher. The range on the 
northern side is a hundred and seventy- 
five miles wide, from Kiachta to Urga, 
and embraces what Prejevalsky, fresh 
from Siberia, considered some fine val- 
leys, with plenty of wood and water. 
From his account we should liken it to 
the northern part of Maine. A much 
milder climate and less arctic vegetation 
greeted him on his descent into the allu- 
vial plain of Peking, only one hundred 
and twenty feet above tide. Here “snow 
is rare: if it fall occasionally at night, it 
generally thaws the next day. Winter- 
ing birds abound, and. we saw thrushes, 
mountain - finches, greenfinches, rooks, 
bustards, kites, pigeons and wild-ducks.”’ 
This in December. 

Of Peking, described for us by many 
other visitors, M. Prejevalsky has little 
to say. It seems to have appealed more 
powerfully to his nose than to his eyes. 
His most valuable acquisition in the cap- - 
ital was an imperial passport. “ Respect 
this!" was an inscription not without 
meaning, for it brought him through 
numberless difficulties thrown in his 
path by private and official persons. 

This requisite for the journey was 
more easily provided than some others. 
It was impossible to procure a native 
guide. No offer of reward would tempt 
either Mongol or Chinese to accompany 
the Russians on the long desert march. 
At a village where the Catholics main- 
tained a mission they hired, by advice 
of the clergy in charge, a Mongol con- 
vert as interpreter. But “after the first 
day’s march he deserted, carrying off 
one of our knives and a revolver. This 
happened during the night, and he had 
probably laid his plans beforehand, as 
he did not take his clothes off when he 
turned in to sleep with the Cossacks.” 

Currency was another trouble. ‘“‘Cash” 
are the small change. They are strung 
on a cord, five hundred in a bunch. 
Half a dollar’s worth of them weighs 
about eight pounds. This is the only 
Chinese coin, silver being used by weight 
and cast in wedge-shaped ingots, from 
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RUINS OF THE EMPEROR’S SUMMER PALACE. 


which the required amount is cut as | most every town and city. “In some 
needed. The rate of exchange between | places, thirty cash count as a hundred; 
these two forms of money varies in al- | in others, fifty, seventy-eight, eighty, 
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ninety-two, ninety-eight, are worth no 
more.” Add that the silver is of all 
grades of impurity and the scales of all 
grades of dishonesty, and you can esti- 
mate the delights of a tour through the 
remote interior of China. ‘‘ How not to 


do it’ is reduced to the most profound 
and perfect of sciences. 

It was something that our St. Peters- 
burgers did finally get out of Peking. 


MONGOL SOLDIER. 


They, their camels, two horses and 
one dog—a Russian setter named Faust, 
who stuck faithfully by them through two 
years’ journeyings, and succumbed at last 
to the hardships of the desert when only 
a few days’ march from its close—moved 
northward, and then along the southern 
skirt of the Gobi to the west. East of 
Kalgan they found a well-peopled region, 
with good roads on the main routes, a 
large traffic in two-wheeled bullock-carts, 
and “countless herds of sheep, cows and 


horses in every part of the steppe.” The | 


trying part of the trip lay to the left. 
They reascended the desert plateau, 
and followed it westwardly through the 
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territory of the Toumet tribe of Mongols 
till they reached the western abutment 
of the In-Shan Mountains on the north- 
ern or left bank of the Hoang-Ho. At 
the town of Bantu they crossed that river 
into the sandy desert of Ordos, formerly 
called Ho-Nan, which forms a square 
some two hundred miles on a side, en- 
closed within a bend of the Hoang-Ho. 
Huc, moving with a caravan, had pass- 
ed directly across Ordos, 
but Prejevalsky clung to 
the river-valley, recross- 
ing at Ding-Hu into the 
desert of Ala-Shan, which 
connects Ordos, with only 
the intervention of the 
river, with the Gobi be- 
yond. At the farther 
frontier of Ala-Shan they 
reached the outliers of 
the Kuen-Lun, and | 
thence for five hundred 
miles the route lay among 
and over elevations which 
attained in some places 
sixteen thousand five 
hundred feet. Their first 
climb from the arid waste 
of Ala-Shan brought 
them upon a ridge green 
and misty with moisture 
and rich in animal and 
vegetable life. The peo- 
ple seemed to change 
with their habitat. The 
oblique eye, broad cheek- 
bones and flat face of the 
Mongols were replaced by the more 
regular features of the Tangutans, long- 
faced men with beards and a gypsy-like 
physiognomy. This race is described as 
possessed of more energy and intelligence: 
than are the pure Mongols. They build 
cabins in some places, and cultivate the 
soil—an approach to Chinese industry 
the Mongols cannot constrain themselves 
to make. 

Though the Mongolian is the perva- 
ding race of all Upper Asia, it is divided, 
like our aborigines, into tribes and fam- 
ilies, which maintain their distinctions. 
even when their individuals or subdivis- 
ions are separated by thousands of miles.. 
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Thus, the people of Ala-Shan and Ordos, | half ago made the latest Tartar demon- 


whose territory crosses, with the desert, 
the Hoang-Ho and extends into China 
proper, are of the same kindred with the 
western horde which a century and a 


stration on Europe. The readers of De 
Quincey will remember his vivid descrip- 
tion of the fate which befell this migra- 
tion when the vigorous hand of Catha- 


CHINESE CAVALRY. 


rine II, came to deal with it, and how 
in 1771 it was kept upon the trot at the 
spear-point of the Cossack across half 
Asia, until the few wretched. survivors 
found shelter within the confines of the 
Chinese empire. 

The language of the Tangutans differs 
from that of the Mongols, and is the same 
with that of Thibet, the population of which 
country is mainly Tangutan. The home 
of the race is around Lake Koko-Nor. 
Upon the borders of this lake, lying ten 
thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, and possessing no outlet, M. Prejeval- 
sky made along stay. The population is 
very sparse, and Nature untouched. The 
Mongolians do not harm birds, and their 
arrows and matchlocks can do little harm 
to larger game. The argali might often 
be seen grazing among the domestic 
sheep, although still wary enough to pre- 
vent their leading it within easy rifle-shot. 
The wild ass, apparently the same spe- 


cies with the Persian, showed itself on 
Vor. XIX. -26 





the open plains in herds of from ten to 
fifty, and near the banks of the lake in 
larger assemblages of several hundred. 
Rumor told of wild horses and wild 
camels, but they were to be found in a 
region some days’ journey to the north- 
west which circumstances placed be- 
yond Prejevalsky’s reach. 

Here was the very halting-place for 
him. A newscientific province lay open 
before him. He was hospitably received 
by the ruling princess, who held the reins 
of government for her minor son, and 
accorded all respect to the passport of 
her suzerain the emperor. The stran- 
ger’s first and only interview with this 
lady is thus noted: “We met her with 
the young prince near Djaratai-Dabas, 
on their way to Tonkie to transact busi- 
ness. The latter eyed us with a sort of 
stupid curiosity, but the princess demand- 
ed our passport, and after reading it 
through remarked to her attendants that 
we were perhaps emissaries of the em- 
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peror of China to report everything we 
saw to him. She then bade them give 
us guides, and we separated after an 
interview which did not last more than 
half an hour.” 

Equally obliging was the uncle of the 
young wang or prince. This personage 
was a gigen, or first-class priest, but his 
temple had been destroyed by the Mo- 
hammedan insurgents, and thus thrown 
out of business he occupied himself chief- 
ly with politics. ‘He was an excellent 
fellow: . . . the greatest kindness he 
showed us was in forbidding his subjects 
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from entering our tent except on special 
business ; so that for the first and only 
time during the expedition we lived near 
the natives without being disturbed by 
them.” 

The attentions of the people were cer- 
tainly oppressive, and took every form 
from thievery to worship. Here, in Ko- 
ko-Nor, the latter phase predominated, 
and the unlucky ‘colonel had divinity 
buckled on his back whether he would 
orno. His wonderful guns, his safe pas- 
sage through the country most infested 
by rebels, his collection of skins and 
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plants, the attention paid him by the 
magnates and the concealment of the 
purposes of his journey, combined to 
build up for him the character of a saint. 
The populace prayed to the Russians and 
their rifles, and the princes brought their 
children to be blessed. “As we approach- 
ed Dulan- Kit a crowd of two hundred 
men assembled to worship us, kneeling 
on each side of the road.” Intelligence 
of these proceedings had doubtless some- 
thing to do with the decision arrived at 
at Peking to cut up Russian exploration 
by the roots. 

Our traveler was little less put to it to 





escape the honors and responsibility of a 
physician than to avoid those of a saint. 
Human suffering is always vigilant for 
relief, and the first demand made by 
barbarians upon civilized visitors is apt 
to be for medical assistance. Prejevalsky 
had quinine with him, and its efficacy in 
the cases it suited produced an impres- 
sion of his medical powers. The neigh- 
boring temple of Kumbum was famed for 
its school of medicine, and he deems it 
not impossible that it might teach Eu- 
ropean physicians something of value 
in regard to remedies supplied by the 
plants of the locality. This is the habitat 
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of the true rhubarb, lost or degenerated 


in Europe. 

The colonel’s contributions to the 

resources of Thibetan physic were not 
confined to quinine. On the principle 
populus vult decipi, decipiatur, he treat- 
ed his importunate patients 
to the panacea of a German 
quack. This cure-all con- 
sisted in a bunch of needles 
set on a Spring and used as 
a scarifier, ointment being 
afterward rubbed in. The 
Koko-Norians hailed it with 
enthusiasm as an emanation 
from Buddha. The precious 
instrument was presented to 
a Mongol chief, “who at 
once began to practice with 
it on his aide - de- camps, 
although they had nothing 
earthly that ailed them.” 
The next tourist to Kum- 
bum, utterly ignorant of Pre- 
jevalsky, may perhaps re- 
turn it to Europe as a boon 
which science owes to the 
Thibetan school of medi- 
cine. If nothing more mis- 
chievous were ever sent to 
or brought from Asia! 

Of the seven thousand la- 
mas formerly resident at this 
seat of science, the greater 
part have been dispersed by 
the Mohammedan insurrec- 
tion, but are now expected to return and 
resume their researches and devotions. 
They have done, and will do, however, 
less for the development of the natural 
wealth of this elevated region than the 
hardworking Chinese, who are occupying 
the choice-spots with colonies. The lat- 
ter have opened coal-mines at one point, 
and have an opportunity of testing the 
Californian experience of their country- 
men on the gold said to be found in 
almost every mountain-stream. These 
washings are not. more inaccessible than 
those of the Nevada originally were, the 
great Yang-tse-Kiang—called on these 
its upper waters the Murui-Ussu—flowing 
within three hundred miles of Lake Ko- 
ko-Nor on the south-west, and the Hoang- 
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Ho, only a day’s march from the lake, 
skirting the edstern front of the plateau 
for hundreds of miles. The Chinese 
name for the stream called by the Mon- 
gols Murui-Ussu signifies “Gold-sand 
River.” At the spot where Prejevalsky 


ed 


“MONGOL GIRL. _ 


struck it the width of its channel is sev- 
en hundred and fifty feet, but the bed 
from one bank to the other is over a 
mile wide, and the natives told him it 
was not only filled in the rainy season 


-of summer, but sometimes overflowed. 


At the lowest stage of water there were 
a few fords. The current is very rapid, 
as may be supposed from the enormous 
height of the mountains which overlook 
the narrow valley. Two hundred and 
thirty miles below, the country was said 
to become comparatively level and-open, 
and to sustain a large agricultural popu- 
lation. Five hundred miles south by west, 
a journey of twenty-seven days over 
mountains not more difficult than some 
our travelers had passed, lay the Thibetan 
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capital, Lhassa, looking down upon the 
Brahmaputra and up to the Himalaya. 
But their purse was exhausted, and with 
heavy hearts they turned back. It can- 


MONGOL PRINCESS. 


not be many years before their work will | 
be supplemented by explorers pushing | 
from the opposite direction through;Ne- | 


paul and Burmah, 
The ridge forming the northern fron- 


tier of Thibet where it was crossed by- 


the Russians is sixteen thousand threc 
hundred feet above sea-level, and seven 
thousand five hundred above the plain 
of salt-marshes which borders it on the 
north. The height of the pass is fifteen 
thousand three hundred feet. In De- 
cember there was nevertheless but a 
slight covering of snow on the northern 


slopes of the highest summits, and on. 


the return march in early spring this had 
disappeared. The latitude, 36°, is not 
low enough to account for the absence 
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of perpetual snow at such an elevation. 
The dry winds from the Gobi explain it. 

The distress of men and animals from 
the rarefaction of the air at such heights 
is of course great. The camel has been 
known to drop dead, One of Prejeval- 
sky’s, indeed, expired near the summit, 
and the others were barely able to walk. 
The yak is better suited to the work, and 
in the wild state prefers the peaks, Car- 
avans always carry a large reserve force 
of camels or yaks, but in snow-storms 
all may be lost. A caravan in the win- 
ter of 1870 left Lhassa with three hun- 
dred souls and one thousand beasts of 
burden. In a violent storm, followed by 
intense cold, fifty men and all the ani- 
mals save three camels—which were kept 
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alive by feeding them on barley—per- 
ished. 

At the lower elevations ruling in this 
region, of from ten to twelve thousand 
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feet, the discomforts of physical exertion 
and of every-day life are marked. Wa- 
ter boiling thirty or forty degrees below 
the heat required at the level of the sea, 
food is less easily cooked, even with good 
fuel. And when, in winter, the only fuel 
obtainable, “‘argols,” or dried manure, 
has to be sought for under the snow, the 
obstacles in the way of a savory roast or 
a cup of tea must be dis- 

couraging to the best house- 

or tent-keeper. Of meat 

our traveler had no lack. 

Game is abundant, and M. 

Prejevalsky was astonished 

at the ‘abundance of animal 

life. He “could have fed 

a regiment” with his rifle. 

A man who could do that 

has a right to claim the 

largest liberty in his sport- 

ing narratives, An ante- 

lope, cornered on an iso- 

lated crag, springs one hun- 

dred feet into the ravine . 

below, the swifts shooting 

out from the cliff and fol- 

lowing him in his descent, 

and gallops off as if noth- 

ing had happened. The 
kuku-yaman, or moun- 

tain-sheep, brought to like 

extremities, springs uf, 

though not to such a vertical 

distance. It does it also in 

stress of food. The grass 

being parched, it leaps into the trees to 
feed upon the leaves! Says the colonel 
—and who that has been to Kan-Su will 
dare to impeach him ?—“I myself, in 
May, 1871, saw two of these animals on 
a widespreading elm fourteen ‘feet from 
the ground.” We believe this fully, and 
would, with some slight concession as to 
the angle which the trunk of the elm or 
its main branches made with the ground, 
accept twenty-five feet. Even had we 
never seen a goat on a roof, we should 
feel bound to credit travelers’ tales, so 
many of them have been disputed, so 








many of them proved true, and such an 
infinitesimal proportion proven false. Old 
Marco Polo comes out brighter, clearer . 
and sounder with each modern expedi- 
tion to the realm of the Grand Khan. 
Japan, Ethiopia and Borneo turn out 
queerer in the reality than in the pages 
of the most fanciful of the old voyagers. 
He of the worst repute in this maligned 


THIBETAN PHYSICIAN. 
class, Mandeville, is in process, albeit 
slow and partial, of vindication. What 
can be said more incredible of the antip- 
odes than the circumstance conveyed in 
their name, that their heads are where 
their feet ought to be? 

We have no idea that the Kiachta in- 
terdiction will last long. The czar is not 
the man to be bowed out in that fashion. 
China’s experience of the results of such 
a line of policy on her seaboard ought 
to assure her of its futility on her inland 
front. EDWARD C. BRUCE. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


HEN Marcoy awoke next morn- 
ing he found himself alone with 
Don Julian, Leroux having gone out for 
awalk. Curious to be informed how the 
jovial citizen whom he had known in 
Cuzco had undergone his transformation 
into a colonel of the engineer corps, he 
proceeded to question him on the subject. 
“You must ask my wife about that,” 
replied Don Julian with a chuckle: “‘it’s 
all her doing, and it is owing to her that 
I am here instead of being somewhere 
else.” fh 
“Dofia Balbina ?”’ queried Marcoy. 
“Yes, Dofia Balbina. For along time 
she had been finding fault with my habit 
of staying at home, and with the idle- 
ness, as she said, in which I was stag- 
nating. Now, no one knew better than 
she that my business affairs in Cuzco and 
the care of my plantations in the valley 
of Santa Ana gave me enough to do, and 





that of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year I devoted three hundred 
to overseeing my estates, scolding my 
peons, selling my crops and putting out 
my money at the best possible rate of 
interest.” ‘ 


“To be sure, Don Julian ; but the’com- 
mission as colonel: what about that?” 


“Oh, as to thexcommission! Dofia 
Balbina, deeming all these bothers in- 
sufficient, conceived the idea of writing 
to her cousin, the president, to ask my 
appointment as colonel in the national 
army. And, diablo! what is more to the 
purpose, her request was granted.” 

“So I perceive.” 

“Dofia Balbina,’’ continued Don Ju- 
lian, “ presented me with the commission 
on my birthday. A funny gift, wasn’t it? 
Naturally, I protested, and even refused 
the present; but my wife insisted on 
my accepting it. Then, as for my part 
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I would not yield, she became angry, 
stormed, and went so far as to taunt me 
—me, Don Julian Delgado y Palomino! 
—with being chicken-hearted and with 
preferring my money to the honor and 
renown of my country. This domestic 
tempest raged for two days. Unable to 
struggle longer against her, I ordered a 
uniform. Fortunately for me, there was 
no vacancy in the army lists, and, more 
fortunate still, there.was no revolution in 
progress, and consequently no war.” 

“ That was lucky indeed.” 

“But for this fact, you see, I should 
have been sent at the head of some in- 
fernal regiment or other to a distant prov- 
ince, my wife having particularly request- 
ed her illustrious cousin to put me where 
I could see service. As the president, 
under the circumstances, could not give 
me a regiment, he hit on the plan of 
appointing me colonel of engineers and 
sending me hither to survey the prov- 
ince.’ 

“And you accepted such a mission ?” 
asked Marcoy in amazement. 

‘Impossible to refuse, my dear friend. 
My wife had settled everything without 
consulting me. But, I say, what do you 
think of my figure in uniform? Dojia 
Balbina assures me that it makes me 
look ten years younger.” 

“Since that is your wife’s opinion,” 
said Marcoy politely, “I must agree with 
her. But to come back to our sheep. 
In what way can you fulfill acceptably 
the mission with which you have been 
charged? You are not, as far as my 
knowledge extends, a mathematician, 
an economist of any sort, a land-sur- 
veyor, an engineer, a geographer, or 
even —’ 

“Softly, Don Pablo! Remember our 
Spanish proverb: Ciencia es locura st 
buen senso no la cura.” 

“So, Don Julian, you expect your 
good sense to make up for your ignor- 
ance of science ?” 

“Exactly! All that I can say to you 
is, that I will prove myself worthy of 
my epaulets.” 

‘But, my dear sir, it is not a question 
of epaulets at all, but of a chart of the 
province that you are expected to fur- 
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nish. Now, this map: where will you 
find it, since you are unable to make 
one?” 

“IT have it here,” replied Don Julian 
mysteriously, taking from a leather hand- 
trunk a sheet of yellow parchment, which 
he unrolled before his guest’s eyes. “On 
this sheet, you will perceive, is drawn a 
plan of the province with a precision of 
lines which indicates that it was the work 
of an employé of a register of lands. 
These words, written in the title, suffi- 


| ciently prove the fact and attest its gen- 


uineness: ‘ Drawn by order of the Most 
Excellent Viceroy, Count Gil de Lemos, 
August, 1690.’ 

Don Julian seemed to enjoy the sur- 
prise with which Marcoy gazed at this 
relic.’ “It certainly looks old enough to 
be genuine,” said the latter, after recov- 
ering from his astonishment. ‘“ How did 
you obtain possession of it ?” 

“T bought it in Cuzco,” said the colonel, 
lowering his voice and looking round him, 
“for two fesos from a lay-brother of La 
Recoleta, who had purchased it for a mere 
song from a merchant of the Baratillo.” 

“And you will have the audacity to 
offer it as the work of your own hand ?” 

“What! this parchment ?”’ 

“Yes, that parchment.” 

“Why, no—certainly not! Of course 
not the original; but I will hand in a 
copy which I will have made by my 
godson, who is a notary’s clerk. The 
rogue writes a fine hand and has a 
good idea of drawing. He will do this 
little job as an amusement.” 

“Unworthy plagiarist!” exclaimed 
Marcoy, half seriously and half in jest. 

“Bah!” exclaimed Don Julian care- 
lessly. “Why should I not make use 
of it, when so many learned and illus- 


‘trious people do not scruple to array 


themselves in the spoils of others?” 

Pierre Leroux’s sudden appearance at 
this moment put a stop to Don Julian’s 
confidences, and the shriveled old parch- 
ment was hastily thrust into the trunk, 
while the colonel whispered rapidly to 
Marcoy, “ You promise not to say a word 
about all this ?” 

“I promise,’ returned Marcoy without 
changing countenance. But he added 
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mentally, ‘ For twenty-four hours, that 
is.”” ; 
Happy and confident in the possession 
of his chart of 1690, the colonel of engi- 
neers spent the rest of the day, when 
alone, in drinking his brandy and sher- 
ry wine, of the latter of which he had 
an ample supply, and in reading a file 
of newspapers he had brought with him 
from Cuzco, while Marcoy wrote up his 
notes of travel and Pierre Leroux paid a 
visit to the abandoned silver-mine that 
had proved the source of Joaquin Vila- 
fro’s fortunes and misfortunes. 

The next morning Don Julian, after he 
had finished reading his newspapers, in- 
formed Marcoy that he had decided to 
return to Cuzco immediately. 

“What, so soon ?”’ exclaimed the latter. 

“Certainly. Why delay when I have 
my survey all ready in my pocket ?” 

Marcoy shrugged his shoulders. It was 
impossible to answer such. an argument. 
He could not help wondering, however, 
whether dear Dofia Balbina would be so 
well satisfied at the early return of her 
hero from his mission of glory and with 
his epaulets as lustrous as when he went 
away. 

The announcement of their host’s in- 
tended departure led the travelers to re- 
solve upon the resumption of their jour- 
ney at the same time. While the mule- 
teers were engaged in bridling their ani- 
mals and fastening the pack-saddles on 
their backs, and Saturnino was on his 
way to Caylloma to return Don Julian’s 
thanks for the provisions that had been 
sent him, the two, leaving the colonel to 
his potations and newspapers, went out 
for a last stroll on the shore of the lake, 
whose waters, reflecting the hue of the 
pearl-colored sky, were stirred at this 
moment into ripples under the influence 
of a gentle breeze that blew from the 
cordillera. Marcoy had made a pencil- 
sketch of the lake the evening before, 
and in order to put the finishing touches 
to the drawing he and his companion re- 
tired to a secluded spot among the rocks 


whence the whole of the surface was. 


clearly visible. ; 
He had been at work about half an 


hour when suddenly a noise was heard | 
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proceeding from the hill that overlooked 
the camp, and presently they perceived 
a mounted company of men and women 
galloping, helter-skelter, down the in- 
clined road that:led to the cave. They 
poured, like a torrent that had burst its 
banks, ‘into the meadow with cries of 
“Viva el coronel! Viva el presidente de 
la nacion |” é 

The tumult brought Don Julian. bare- 
headed from his lair, and no sooner had 
he made his appearance than he was 
seized promptly by two females of the 
party, each with a bottle in her hand, in 
whom Marcoy thought he recognized the 
wife of the gobernador and her friend the 
wife of the alcalde, and who began to whirl 
the obese colonel of engineers round and 
round in a sort of bacchic dance. The rest 
of the company—which, as the reader 
has doubtless surmised, was composed of 
the visitors of the previous day—gathered 
about the three in a circle, and glasses _ 
and other bottles having been produced, 
everybody began to drink to the health 
of the colonel, who under the auspices 
of the gobernadora and the alcalda, was 
compelled to drink in turn with every 
individual of the assemblage. Marcoy 
and Leroux, fearing that if discovered 
they would be forced to share in these 
farewells of the Caylloma notables, pru- 
dently kept themselves concealed and 
quietly watched the proceedings. 

The cacharpari, as this speeding of 
the parting guest is called by the Peru- 
vians, lasted for two hours. At the end 
of that time the revelers mounted their 
horses and set out for Caylloma, the 
men yelling at the top of their voices 
and the women joining in with. shrill 
cries that rose above the chorus of their 
male companions. _ When the last no- 
table had disappeared behind the crest 
of the hill, Marcoy and Leroux emerged 
from among the rocks and made their 
way to the scene of festivity with the 
view of learning from Don Julian the 
details of the pleasant affair. Greatly 
to their surprise, they found the mule- 
teers unsaddling their mules, while others 
of the attendants were carrying back into 
the cave the trunks and bundles that a 
few hours before had been brought out 
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to be packed on the animals. As this 
seemed to indicate a sojourn at the spot 
rather than a departure, Marcoy asked 
them whether the start was not to be 
made that day. For a reply Quispé 
pointed to the side of the rock near the 


entrance to the cave, where they saw 
their host, half seated, half reclining, 
with his back to the rock and his aide- 
de-camp stretched out on the ground 
near him. Don Julian and Saturnino 
presented a melancholy spectacle. 
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The effects of these potations had not 
passed away the next morning when 
Marcoy and Pierre Leroux, rising and 
dressing themselves, left the oblivious 
pair to their heavy slumbers. As a 
means of killing time until the colonel 
should have slept off his debauch, Mar- 
coy determined to have the depths of 
the lake sounded, and to procure some 
specimens of the fish that swim in its 
chilly.waters. An offer of a small sum 
of money induced six of the Indians to 
undertake the task, although it could be 
accomplished only at the expense of a 
cold leg-bath of two hours’ duration. As 
there was no boat, it was necessary to 
construct something that would serve 
as a substitute. Several armfuls of ja- 
rava, a kind of grass that grew abun- 
dantly in the plain near by, were cut 
and tied together into large bundles, 
thus making rafts on which the Indians 
ventured into the lake, each on his im- 
provised raft and propelling himself with 
a stick used as a paddle. One of their 
number was supplied with a plummet, 


and the others were furnished with fish- 


ing-tackle. The lake was found to be of 
variable depth, ranging from seven to 
nineteen fathoms, with a bed of quartzy 
sand. Four varieties of a small fish of 
the Si/urus species were caught and 
brought toshore. They varied in length 
from three to six inches, and were sim- 
ilar to some that Marcoy had caught in 
Lake Titicaca and other lakes of the 
Andes. 

When Marcoy and Leroux returned 
to the cave they found the colonel and 
his aide-de-camp awake and sitting up 
on their beds, looking at each other with 
a confused and sheepish expression of 
countenance. A broth of dried beef 
well seasoned with pepper soon cleared 
their minds, however, and enabled them 
to follow intelligently the recital of what 
had happened, as narrated by Marcoy. 
After breakfast our travelers prepared 
for immediate departure, and as the In- 
dians who had guided Don Julian from 
Coporaque were returning thither, Mar- 
coy, who also was on his way to Copo- 
raque, made arrangements to accom- 
pany them. .As a reward for their ser- 
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vices to him the colonel gave them, in 
lieu of any more substantial recompense, 
a certificate of good conduct, and after 
charging them, under pain of the dis- 
pleasure of the curate of Coporaque, 
and at the risk of the severity of the 
gobernador, to obey the travelers in all 
things, he bade his guests farewell. 

On leaving this scene of adventure the 
direction taken by the travelers was north- 
ward. The company consisted of six- 
teen persons. Quispé rode at the head 
of the troop, and his companions follow- 
ed him in single file. Their route soon 
led them from the level plain to a series 
of declivities, and finally to an elevation 
from which the whole of Lake Vilafro 
was visible, with its motionless. surface 
of a grayish-blue resembling a steel mir- 
ror framed in the ground and surround- 
ed by rocks and undulating hills. In its 
eastern edge was an aperture through 
which flowed a placid stream. across the 
plain. As Marcoy paused to sketch the 
scene, Pierre Leroux approached him, 
and the former called his friend's atten- 
tion to the issuing water. ‘‘Salute,’’ he 
said, “the cradle of the Apurimac River, 
which over yonder -flows from Lake Vi- 
lafro!”’ 

Quispé was standing near him and 
overheard the remark, although, as the 
language was French, he understood but 
the single word Apurimac. “ Taita,” 
he said in Spanish to Marcoy, “ you mis- 
take. What you imagine to be the Apu- 
rimac is nothing but Lake Vilafro, which 
eight leagues from here, toward the east, 
receives the torrent of Parihuana and 
takes the name of Rio de Chita, which it 
retains for several leagues. When that 
slender thread of water flowing across 
the plain over there shall have received 
nine rivers on its right, eleven on its left, 
and have run its course through twenty- 
three leagues of sierra region, then only 
can you call it the Apurimac.” And 
with this bit of geographical information 
he resumed his place at the head of the 
column. 

A few miles beyond the travelers, cross- 
ed the torrent of Parihuana, referred to 
by Quispé, and next reached a place 
called Quimsachata, a farm with a dwell- 
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ing-house attached, where the industry 
of llama-raising was carried on. As they 
drew near, these animals, to the number 
of one hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
could be seen wandering about the fields 
and grazing on a short, stiff grass that 


covered’ the ground. They purchased 
from the keeper of the farm a llama six 
months old, which, according to the tes- 
timony of the Indians, would furnish an 
excellent roast, and as they set out again 
the little animal trotted by the side of the 
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mules. Leaving Quimsachata behind 
them, Quispé led the party from the main 
road to follow a steep path among the 
rocks which the mules climbed like goats. 
The purpose of this deflection, as he ex- 
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plained, was to enable Marcoy and Leroux 
to visit certain stones near the village of 
Chalqui, which the Indians are convinced 
are all that remain of the ancient capital 
of the empire of the Great Cana. In- 


RUINS AT CHALQUI. 


stead of a city fallen into decay, how- 
ever, Marcoy saw when he reached the 
place what he regards as the site of an 
old quarry of the days anterior to the 
coming of the incas, the most complete 
specimen of which class of antiquities in 
Peru is that of Ollantay-Tampu, in the 
district of Urubamba. 

To the left of the road, on a slope, rose 
a monolithic cube as large as one of the 
thatch-roofed huts of the country, in the 
eastern side of which were the simulacra 
of a door and a window, with oblique 
jambs, cut into the rock for a distance 
of less than half a foot. To the right, 
on a hillock, was a rectangular mass of 
stone hollowed out in the interior, with- 
out a ceiling, and pierced with a single 
door having inclined sides. A row of 
stones, some standing on end and others 
lying on the ground, resembling Celtic 
menhirs, extended along the base of the 
hillock. Near this eminence was a still 





higher hill, steep in ascent and of ele- 
gant outline, up which wound a very pre- 


cipitous path. Its summit was crowned 
with a sort of square-work, hollow with- 
in, with oblique faces and pierced with 
three doors. 

Marcoy’s explanation of the antiquities 
is that they are not ruins of an ancient 
city, as Quispé declared them to be, but 
that the quarrymen, after their labor of 
extracting the stones from the quarry was 
finished, hewed some of the stones into 
their present shapes and cut the pretend- 
ed doors and windows in the sides as 
a matter of amusement and ‘in order to 
give them the appearance of monuments. 
However, as he says, Quispé’s version 
was not without its justification, for the 
reason that the Cana nation had once in- 
habited this region, and when the incas 
appeared in Peru houses similar in de- 
sign to the Chalqui ruins were occupied 
by them. The Canas were a fierce and 
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courageous people, and for a long time 
struggled against the invasion of the 
Children of the Sun, and it was only 
when the twelfth inca, Huayna Capac, 
married the daughter of their chief, 
Atun-Cana, that they became reconciled 
to the inca rule. . 

From the ruins the travelers journeyed 
on through the village of Chalqui, from 
which the monumental stones take their 
name... The village was silent, and, as at 
Condoroma, all the houses were closed. 





Quispé informed Marcoy that the inhab- 
itants, together with the people of Con- 
doroma and the other neighboring vil- 
lages, were probably at that moment as- 
' sembled in the plain of Chifiini, about a 
league distant, for the purpose of cele- 
brating the feast-day of San Isidro, the 
patron saint of laborers and the guardian 
saint of agriculture. The fact that such 
a festival should be celebrated seemed 
strange to Marcoy,, considering that as 
far as the eye could reach the region they 


VILLAGE OF COPORAQUE. 


were traversing presented nothing but a 
succession of snow and rock, with here 
and there a patch of feeble grass, but 
not an inch of cultivated land. The fact 
is, however, that the procession of San 
Isidro’s Day, which starts annually from 
the village of Collana, the principal town 
of the district — situated to the right of 
the road they were traveling —has no 
reference to the crops, real or possible, 
but is merely an opportunity for a little 
diversion. 

Borne on the winds, the murmur of 
the merrymaking came to the ears of 
Marcoy and his companions. At these 
sounds of revelry Quispé and his people 





betrayed an unwonted excitement, for 
in imagination they already sniffed the 
fumes of the chicha and the brandy 
which they knew formed the substantial 
joys of the festival. As the party ap- 
proached the plain the noises grew loud- 
er, until finally, emerging from a nar- 
row gorge, the cavalcade debouched into 
an extensive open space in which stood 
an altar formed of planks resting on four 
posts, with an arched altar-piece com- 
posed of mirrors hired for the occasion, 
and a figure of the Virgin with a lighted 
candle on either side of it. Above the 
Virgin’s head hung festoons of roses, 
while from the altar-piece waved the 
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Peruvian colors attached to poles. As 
they reached the scene they saw the 
celebrants, who had just arrived, march- 







sand or twelve hundred of both sexes— 
Indians, most of them. Four men bore 
































on their shoulders a platform on which 
was a standing figure of the saint dressed 
in a green robe, with shaven crown and 
with a nimbus around his head. In his 
right hand was a watering-pot and in his 
left a rake. The platform was deposited 
in front of the altar, dnd at the same mo- 
ment a flourish of tin trumpets, supple- 
mented by a noisy tune the product of 
a drum and two guitars, gave the signal 
for the procession to break ranks. The 

members at once began to fraternize, and 
jugs of chicha and brandy were passed 
around from hand to hand. Perceiving 
that his guides were all anxiety to join the 





















ing down a steep path in the mountains - 
past the altar to the number of a thou-' 








‘THE CURATE OF COPORAQUE. 
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revelers, Marcoy accorded them the priv- 
ilege of mingling for half an hour in the 
festivities. At the expiration of that time 
he ordered the “recall” to be beat, and 
when the men had come together, a trifle 
shaky on their legs from their potations, 
he gave directions to his party to mount 
and away. Forsome 
time after leaving the 
plain the sounds of 
rejoicing were still 
audible, dying away 
at last long after the 
scene had faded from 
their view. 

The increasing 
dangerous steepness 
of the road between 
the plain of Chifiini 
and Coporaque in- 
duced the travelers, 
as they progressed, 
to abandon the reins 
to their mules.. The 
careful animals pick- 
ed their way cau- 
tiously and bore their 
riders in safety over 
the perils that lay un- 
der foot. Near the 
village of Aconcahua 
they passed cerlain 
ruins called “the Four 
Chapels of Acon- 
cahua,”’ monolithic 
stones fifteen or twen- 
ty feet square, similar 
in design to those at 

» “  Chalqui, and affirm- 
ed by the natives to be the remains of the 
palace of Atun-Cana, king of the Canas. 
A few minutes later the cavalcade drew 
rein in Coporaque, where Quispé and his 
companions were to leave the travelers’ 
service. 

The entrance into Coporaque created 
a sensation. All the women and chil- 
dren flocked to the doors and windows 
to inspect the visitors. Presently, those 
of the women whose husbands were 
among the arriving muleteers rushed 
forth to greet them, and bore them off 
in triumph to their respective homes. 
Left alone with Quispé, Marcoy request- 
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ed the guide to point out to him the par- 
sonage. The curate of the place, Don 
Mariano Teran by name, gave them a 
cordial welcome, and, though . Marcoy’s 
only purpose was to ask the priest to en- 
gage a guide for them as far as the limit 


OF PERU. 


of the regions of cold, the latter was so 
persistent in his friendly requests that 
they should remain with him until the 
next day at least that the travelers were 
forced to. consent. The curate was of 


| mingled Indian and.Zambo origin. In 
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one of the rooms of his house was a 
valuable collection of Peruvian antiqui- 
ties ranged on three shelves against the 
wall. These articles had been presented 
to him at various times by pious people 
whose spiritual director he was, but Don 
Mariano esteemed them simply as so 
many curious objects, and would have 
prized equally a musical-box or a cun- 
ningly-carved cocoanut if Marcoy had 
given him one. 

At supper our travelers sought to obtain 
some information regarding the mono- 
lithic blocks of Chalqui and Aconcahua, 
but they could learn nothing more defin- 
ite about them than what Quispé had al- 
ready told them. But the worthy curate 
gave them all the information about him- 
self which they could possibly have de- 
sired. Thus, they learned that once a 
year he visited in his pastoral capacity 
the eleven settlements attached to his 
curacy ; that his annual expenditures for 
alms amounted to about twenty dollars ; 
and that the widows and orphans of 
Coporaque, and also certain holy wo- 


men of the place, eight in number, were 


under his special charge. All these were 
required to work at some useful occu- 
pation, and Don Mariano paid them for 
their labor in small sums or the equiv- 
alent in clothing. Thus, the widows 
were charged with the duty of keeping 
the streets in repair by filling with stones 
the ruts caused by the thaws; the or- 
phans gathered the droppings of llamas 
from stables, which were used for fuel 
in Don Mariano’s kitchen; and the holy 
women washed the curate’s shirts and 
surplices and the altar-cloths, sang the 
responses, the anthems and the litanies 
during service, and plucked away from 
the ground near the parsonage a vigor- 
ous growth of dogwood that grew there. 

At breakfast the next morning the cu- 
rate, who lost no opportunity to exalt his 


province in the minds of his guests, in- | 


vited the travelers to visit with him the 
cave of Huarunini, which was situated 
about a league from the town and on 
their route of travel. Before setting out 
Marcoy broached the subject of a guide. 
To his question the curate replied by ask- 
ing whether Quispé had not given satis- 
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faction; and when Matcoy remarked 
that Quispe had been most exemplary 
in his conduct, but that he had no desire 
to tear him from the bosom of his lately- 
rejoined family to undertake another jour- 
ney, Don Mariano answered with a laugh, 
“Oh, is that all? Quispé will go with you 
as far as Cusibamba, and still farther if 
necessary; but at Cusibamba you will 
find the Indians who cultivate pimento 
and coca, and you can accompany them 
into the warm valleys, whither they go 
to carry their wares to market,” 
Our traveler could not help thinking 
that this was a very cavalier way of dis- 
posing of the unfortunate Quispé by the 
latter's spiritual adviser, but he prom- 
ised to himself to reward the gdod fellow 
liberally for the additional labor imposed. 
on him. A few minutes later Quispé ap- 
peared on the scene with a most woe- 
begone look, but prepared to resume the 
duties of guide. When all was ready for 
departure, the company, including two 
Indians provided with torches for the 
lighting up of the cave, left Coporaque.. 
In about an hour’s time they reached 
Huarunini, a hamlet composed of seven 
huts grouped at the foot of a'mountain, 
immediately along which lay the road, 
at this point a narrow ledge not more 
than five or six feet wide, with the moun- 
tain- wall on one side and a yawning 
abyss, one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred yards in depth, on the other. A 
false step of a mule during this passage 
might have proved fatal to its rider. 
When the other end of the perilous pass 
was attained, they wound around the 
mountain, and soon reached a dark 
opening in its side, the entrance to the 
cave. 
Accompanied by the torch-bearers, the 
curate and his: guests entered the fairy- 
like grotto. The interior was a wonder- 
ful receding intricacy of elegant pillars, 
a vaulted roof crossed by massive ribs, 
pendent stalactites and uprising stalag- 
mites, all glittering with a solemn white- 
ness or flashing back the hues of the 
rainbow as the wavering torchlight fell 
on them. The Indians of the party 
seemed uneasy, during their stay in the 
cave, in the presence of the phenomenal. 
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whiteness and the unfamiliar shapes that 
crowded before their gaze, and doubtless 
in their simplicity they regarded the beau- 
tiful grotto of Huarunini as the abode of 


gnomes and hobgoblins, if not actually 
Vor. XIX.—27 


one of the approaches to the bowels of 
the earth. When the visit was over and 
the explorers emerged into the open air, 
the native attendants breathed a sigh of 
relief. 
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At the threshold of the cave the trav- 
elers parted from their host, who rode 
away with his two Indians southwardly, 
while they, accompanied by Quispé, fol- 
lowed the route to the north. After a 
rough ride over a desolate road, about 
nightfall they reached Velille, a town 
eight leagues distant from the grotto. 
Next to San Tomas, Velille is the most 
important town of the province of Chum- 
bivilcas, It is situated in a picturesque 
spot at the entrance to a gorge form- 
ed by the escarpment of several low 
mountains. As the travelers entered 
the village the church-bells were ring- 
ing joyous peals, Marcoy inquired of 
Quispé the cause of this merry tintin- 
nabulation, and was informed that the 
day being December 24th—a fact that 
our travelers had forgotten altogether 
—the bells were ringing in the Noche 
Buena, or “Good Night” —in other 
words, Christmas Eve. As they made 
their way along the street the indications 
of the festival became more numerous, 
for they saw people coming and going, 
while a profusion of lights twinkling here 
and there in the darkness showed that 
an illumination. of the town was in prog- 
ress. 

The first thing to be considered by the 
travelers was the question of lodgings 
for the night, and Quispé conducted them 
to the tampu, at the entrance to which 
was suspended a lantern. In pursuance 
of a custom connected with the occasion 
of this festival, the chicherias, or meat- 
shops, were transformed for the nonce 
into eating-houses, which were to be kept 
open all night for the convenience of 
the public and the profit of their owners. 
From one of these establishments Quispé 
procured supper for Marcoy and Leroux, 
who after the meal strolled through the 
streets to see what was going on. 

The throngs without had increased 
while the travelers were at supper, and 
everybody seemed to be in a holiday 
humor. The fronts of the houses were 
draped and festooned with flags and 
streamers, and a shadowy appearance 
was given to passers-by as they walked 
in the circle of the vague light emitted 
by the lanterns hanging at the windows. 





The church at this hour was closed, and 
was so to remain until midnight, when 
it would open its doors and display its 
interior resplendent with light from a 
multitude of candles, The travelers in 
their peregrinations observed that certain 
of the houses were in some way objects 
of special attraction to the crowd, for 
people were entering and departing from 
them in a constant stream. They but- 
tonholed a visitor retiring from one of 
them, and interrogated him regarding 
these goings and comings. He replied 
that the families in the dwellings refer- 
red to were celebrating a macimiento, or 
festival in commemoration of thé birth 
of our Saviour, and that entrance was 
free to al] pious persons who might wish 
to make their devotions before the shrine 
of the infant Jesus. Acting upon this 
hint, they followed the line of visitors 
into a low, well-lighted room, whose 
whitewashed walls were hung with re- 
ligious pictures. In the background an 
altar, semicircular in shape, reproduced 
the touching scene in the manger at 
Bethlehem. A representation of Mount 
Calvary, surmounted with a cross, over- 
looked the group in the stable, all the 
figures of which were made of painted 
pasteboard, and the whole presented to 
the observer at one glance the birth and 
death of Jesus—the Beginning and the 
End. 

A dozen women were seated in front 
of the nacimiento, and near them was a 
table on which were two candles, a couple 
of bottles and a drinking-glass. At the 
moment of our travelers’ entrance a 
woman of fifty years and a young cholo 
were executing a national dance to the 
music of a guitar held by the woman. At 
each figure of the dance they paused a 
moment to make a curtsey directed: to- 
ward the altar. When a visitor present- 
ed himself, a woman of the company, 
who seemed to be in charge of the na- 
cimiento, rose from her seat, filled the 
glass with brandy and offered it to the 
newcomer with the utterance of a set 
phrase, to which the visitor gave a reply 
expressive of his thanks, and then stood 
at one side awaiting his turn to indulge 
in a dance before the nacimiento. After 
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his dance he repaired to an adjoining 
room, where his predecessors were skip- 
ping about merrily. What is said here 
of the male visitor applies as well to the 
visitor of the female sex. The. dances 
executed in the adjoining room were of 
the kind that the Spaniards call troche y 
moche, a designation which may be ren- 
dered in English by the term “helter- 
skelter.” In their quality as strangers 
Marcoy and Leroux escaped the cere- 
mony of dancing before the altar, but 
before they retired they accepted the cus- 
tomary glass of brandy, which was offer- 
ed them in the name of the child Jesus. 

Leaving the worthy Velilleos to cel- 
ebrate Christmas Eve after their own 
fashion, our travelers repaired to their 
cells in the inn. Bright and early next 
morning they were in the saddle, and, 
leaving the sleeping town behind them, 
were on the road to the village of Pam- 
panca, the next halting-place. For some 
distance beyond Velille the road lay along 
a narrow path that skirted the sides of 
mountains that bordered a deep ravine 


through which flowed the Velille River, 
and for the half hour they consumed in 
passing through the gorge they trembled 
lest some inadvertence should cause them 
to follow to the depths below the down- 
ward-rolling stones which their mules at 
every step detached from the soil and 


setin motion. Beyond this locality they 
left behind them several villages that lay 
on the right-hand side of the road. In 
one of these villages, Livitaca, was ex- 
posed for a long time one of the limbs 
of a martyr of liberty, the cacique José 
Gabriel Tupac Amaru, a descendant of 
the incas, who, defeated in an insurrec- 
tion which he led against the Spaniards 
nearly a hundred years ago, was cap- 
tured, tried and condemned at Cuzco, 
and quartered in that city on the 18th 
of May, 1781, by order of the Spanish 
supreme court. 

About a league from Pampanca the 
travelers caught a glimpse of a river 
whose bed was contracted between per- 
pendicular schistous sandstone forma- 
tions. It was the Apurimac, rushing at 
the rate of fifteen knots an hour over an 
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inclined plane studded with rocks, and 
bounding and foaming at the base of the 
sandstone barriers. A turn in the road 
hid the stream from their view, and soon: 
after they rode along a winding path be- 
tween rocks into Pampanca, a pueblo, or 
hamlet, of eleven thatch-roofed houses 
built on a hill. 

After a frugal supper they slept in one 
of the ranchos of the hamlet, stretched 
on the ground with their ponchos for 
coverings and their saddles for pillows. 
They rose early the next morning, and 
speedily resumed their journey. An hour 
later they reached the village of Pampa- 
cucho. The descending slope of the 
country between the two points was so 
rapid that at the latter place they were 
surprised to find themselves surrounded 
by fields of oats, lucerne, beans and po- 
tatoes. But this relative condition of 
fertility ceased after Pampacucho was 
passed, for a desolate region again met 
their eyes as they rode through the vil- 
lages of Colcha and Ayrapalpa, which 
next appeared on their route. A few 
miles farther on, however, the slope still 
continuing, they again entered a belt of 
vegetation, and a warm breeze blowing 
in their faces made them aware that they 
were about to leave the bleak country of 
snows to experience the mild climate of 
the temperate zones. The exceptional 
temperature that greeted them at this 
stage was due to the propinquity of the 
two fertile valleys of Totohuaylla and 
Huacacha, veritable oases which lay shel- 
tered in the mountains about ten miles 
distant, and in which grow to maturity the 
banana, the orange, the papaw fruit and 
other productions of tropical climates. 
As they approached Cusibamba, where 
they expected to find the pimento and 
coca Indians who were to supply Quispé’s 
place, the road continued as rough as 
ever, but the face of surrounding Nature 
assumed a softer aspect. The depths of 
the ravines along their course were cov- 
ered with bushes, and their sides were 
carpeted with grasses and plants, while 
the rocks were green with mosses, and 
trees and shrubbery at intervals enliven- 
ed the scene. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

A® the days passed on and Florimel 

heard nothing of Lenorme, the un- 
easiness that came with the thought of 
him gradually diminished, and all the 
associations of opposite complexion re- 
turned. Untrammeled by fear, the’ path 
into a scaring future seeming to be cut 
off, her imagination began to work in 
the quarry of her late experience, shap- 
ing its dazzling material into gorgeous 
castles, with foundations deep dug in the 
air, wherein lorded the person and gifts 
and devotion of the painter. When lost 
in such blissful reveries ngt seldom mo- 
ments arrived in which she imagined 
herself—even felt as if she were capable, 
if not of marrying Lenorme in the flush- 
ed face of outraged society, yet of flee- 
ing with him from the judgment of the 
all but all-potent divinity to the friendly 
bosom of some blessed isle of the south- 
ern seas, whose empty luxuriance they 
might change into luxury, and there 
living a long harmonious idyl of wedded 
love, in which old age and death should 
be provided against by never taking them 
into account. This mere fancy—which, 
poor in courage as it was in invention, 
she was far from capable of carrying into 
effect—yet seemed to herself the outcome 
and sign of a whole world of devotion in 
her bosom. If one of the meanest of 
human conditions is conscious heroism, 
paltrier yet is heroism before the fact, in- 
capable of self-realization. But even the 
poorest dreaming has its influences, and 
the result of hers was that the attentions 
of Liftore became again distasteful to her. 
And no wonder, for indeed his lordship’s 
presence in the actual world made a poor 
show beside that of the painter in the 
ideal world of the woman who, if she 
could not with truth be said to love him, 
yet certainly had a powerful fancy for 
him: the mean phrase is good enough, 
even although the phantom of Lenorme 
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roused in her all the twilight poetry of 
her nature, and the presence of Liftore 
set her whole consciousness in the per- 
pendicular shadowless gaslight of pru- 
dence and self-protection. 

The pleasure of her castle-building 
was but seldom interrupted by any 
thought of the shamefulness of her be- 
havior to him. That did not matter 
much. She could so easily make up 
for all he had suffered! Her selfish- 
ness closed her eyes to her own false- 
hood. Had she meant it truly, she 
would have been right both for him 
and for ‘herself. To have repented and 
become as noble a creature as Lenorme 
was capable of imagining her—not to 
say as God had designed her—would 
indeed have been to make up for all he 
hadsuffered. But the poor blandishment 
she contemplated as amends could ren- 
der him blessed only while its intoxi- 
cation blinded him to the fact that it 
meant nothing of what it ought to mean 
—that behind it was no entire, heart-fill- 
ed woman. Meantime, as the past, with 
its delightful imprudences, its trembling 
joys, glided away, swiftly widening the 
space between her and her false fears 
and shames, and seeming to draw with 
it the very facts themselves, promising 
to obliterate at length all traces of them, 
she gathered -courage; and as the feel- 
ing of exposure that had made the cov- 
ert of Liftore’s attentions acceptable be- 
gan to yield, her variableness began to 
reappear and his lordship to find her 
uncertain as ever. Assuredly, as his 
aunt said, she was yet but a girl inca- 
pable of knowing her own mind, and he 
must not press his suit. Nor had he the 
spur of jealousy or fear to urge him 
society regarded her as his, and the shad- 
owy repute of the bold-faced countess 
intercepted some favorable rays which 
would otherwise have fallen upon the 
young and beautiful marchioness from 
fairer luminaries even than Liftore. 
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But there was one good process, by 
herself little regarded, going on in Flo- 
rimel: notwithstanding the moral dis- 
comfort oftener than once occasioned 
her by Malcolm, her confidence in him 
was increasing; and now that the kind 
of danger threatening her seemed alter- 
ed, she leaned her mind upon him not a 
little, and more than she could well have 
accounted for to herself on the only 
grounds she could have adduced—name- 
ly, that he was an attendant authorized 
by her father, and, like herself, loyal to 
his memory and will; and that, faithful 
as a dog, he would fly at the throat of 
any one who dared touch her; of which 
she had had late proof, supplemented by 
his silent endurance of consequent suf- 
fering. Demon sometimes looked angry 
when she teased him—had even gone so 
far as to bare his teeth—but Malcolm 
had never shown temper. In a matter 
of imagined duty he might presume, but 
that was a small thing beside the sense 
of safety his very presence brought with 
it. She shuddered, indeed, at the re- 
membrance of one look he had given 


her, but that had been for no behavior 
to himself; and now that the painter was 
gone, she was clear of all temptation to 
the sort of thing that had caused it, and 
never, never more would she permit her- 
self to be drawn into circumstances the 


least equivocal. If only Lenorme would 
come back and allow her to be his friend, 
his dest friend, his only young lady friend, 
leaving her at perfect liberty to do just 
as she liked, then all would be well, ab- 
solutely comfortable/ In the mean time, 
life was endurable without him, and would 
be, provided Liftore did not make him- 
self disagreeable. If he did, there were 
other gentlemen who might be induced 
to keep him in check: she would punish 
him: she knew how. She liked him bet- 
ter, however, than any of those. 

It was out of pure kindness to Mal- 
colm, upon Liftore’s representation of 
how he had punished him, that for the 
rest of the week she dispensed with his 
attendance upon herself. But he, un- 
aware of the lies Liftore had told her, 
and knowing nothing, therefore, of her 
reason for doing so, supposed she re- 
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sented the liberty he had taken in warn- 
ing her against Caley, feared the breach 
would go on widening, and went about, 
if not quite downcast, yet less hopeful 
still, Everything seemed going counter 
to his desires. A whole world of work 
lay before him—a harbor to build; a 
numerous fisher-clan to house as they 
ought to be housed ; justice to do on all 
sides; righteous servants to appoint in 
place of oppressors; and, all over, the 
heavens to show more just than his fam- 
ily had in the past allowed them to ap- 
pear; he had mortgages and other debts 
to pay off, clearing his feet from fetters 
and his hands from manacles, that he 
might be the true lord of his people; he 
had Miss Horn to thank, and the school- 
master to restore to the souls and hearts 
of Portlossie; and, next of all to his si 
ter, he had old Duncan, his first friend 
and father, to find and minister to. Not 
a day passed, not a night did he lay down 
his head, without thinking of him. But 
the old man, whatever his hardships, and 
even the fishermen, with no harbor to 
run home to from the wild elements, 
were in no dangers to compare with such 
as threatened his sister. To set her free 
was his first business, and that business _ 
as yet refused to be done. Hence he 
was hemmed in, shut up, incarcerated 
in stubborn circumstance, from a long- 
reaching range of duties calling aloud 
upon his conscience and heart to has- 
ten with the first that he might reach the 
second. What rendered it the more dis- 
heartening was, that, having discovered, 
as he hoped, how to compass his first 
end, the whole possibility had by his sis- 
ter’s behavior, and the. consequent dis- 
appearance of Lenorme, been swept from 
him, leaving him more resourceless than 
ever. 

When Sunday evening came he found 
his way to Hope Chapel, and, walking 
in, was shown to a seat by the grimy- 
faced pew-opener. It was with strange 
feelings he sat there, thinking of the past 
and looking for the appearance of his 
friend on the pulpit-stair. But his feel- 
ings would have been stranger still had 
he seen who sat in the pew immediate- 
ly behind him, watching him like a cat 
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watching a mouse, or rather like a half- 
grown kitten watching a rat, for she was 
a little frightened at him, even while re- 
solved to have him. But how could she 
doubt her final success when her plans 
were already affording her so much more 
than she had expected? Who would 
have looked for the great red stag him- 
self to come browsing so soon about the 
scarecrow? He was too large game, 
however, to be stalked without due fore- 
sight. 

When the congregation was dismissed, 
after a sermon the power of whose utter- 
ance astonished Malcolm, accustomed 
as he was to the schoolmaster’s best 
moods, he waited until the preacher was 
at liberty from the unwelcome attentions 
and vulgar congratulations of the richer 
and more forward of his hearers, and 
then joined him to walk home with him. 
He was followed to the .schoolmaster’s 
lodging, and thence, an hour after, to 
his own, by a little boy—far too little to 
excite suspicion—the grandson of Mrs. 
Catanach’s friend, the herb-doctor. 

Until now the woman had not known 
that Malcolm was in London. When 
she learned that he was lodged so near 
Portland Place, she concluded that he 
was watching his sister, and chuckled 
over the idea of his being watched in 
turn by herself. 

Every day for weeks after her declara- 
tion concerning the birth of Malcolm had 
the mind of Mrs. Catanach been exer- 
cised to the utmost to invent some mode 
of undoing her own testimony. She 
would have had no scruples, no sense 
of moral disgust, in eating every one of 
her words; but a magistrate and a law- 
yer had both been present at the uttering 
of them, and she feared the risk. Mal- 
colm’s behavior to her after his father’s 
death had embittered the unfriendly feel- 
ings she had cherished toward him for 
many years. While she believed him 
base-born, and was even ignorant as to 
his father, she had thought to secure 
power over him for the annoyance of 
the blind old man to whom she had 
committed him, and whom she hated 
with the hatred of a wife with whom 
for the best of reasons he had refused 
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to live; but she had found in the boy a 
rectitude over which, although she had 
assailed it from his childhood, she could 
gain no influence. Either a blind repug- 
nance in Malcolm’s soul, or a childish 
instinct of and revulsion from embodied 
evil, had held them apart. Even then 
it had added to her vile indignation that 
she regarded him as owing her gratitude 
for not having murdered him at the in- 
stigation of his uncle; and when, at 
length, to her endless chagrin, she had 
herself unwittingly supplied the only 
lacking link in the testimony that should 
raise him to rank and wealth, she imag- 
ined that by making affidavit to the facts 
she had already divulged she enlarged 
the obligation infinitely, and might hence- 
forth hold him in her hand a tool for fur- 
ther operations. When, thereupon, he 
banished her from Lossie House, and 
sought to. bind her to silence as to his 
rank by the conditional promise of a 
small annuity, she hated him with her 
whole huge power of hating. And now 
she must make speed, for his incognito 
in a great city afforded a thousand-fold 
facility for doing him a mischief. And 
first she must draw closer a certain loose 
tie she had already looped betwixt her- 
self and the household of Lady Bellair. 
This tie was the conjunction of her lying 
influence with the credulous confidence 
of a certain very ignorant and rather 
wickedly romantic scullery-maid, with 
whom, having in espial seen her come 
from the house, she had scraped acquaint- 
ance, and to whom, for the securing of 
power over her through her imagination, 
she had made the strangest and most 
appalling disclosures. Amongst other 
secret favors, she had promised to com- 
pound for her a horrible mixture—some 
of whose disgusting ingredients, as potent 
as hard to procure, she named in her awe- 
stricken hearing—which, administered 
under certain conditions and with certain 
precautions, one of which was absolute 
secrecy in regard to the person who pro- 
vided it, must infallibly secure for her 
the affections of any man on whom she 
might cast a loving eye, and whom she 
could, either with or without his consent, 
contrive to cause partake of the same. 
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This girl she now sought, and from her 
learned all she knew about Malcolm. 
Pursuing her inquiries into the nature 
and composition of the household, how- 
ever, Mrs. Catanach soon discovered a 
far more capable and indeed less scru- 
pulous associate and instrument in Caley. 
I will not introduce my reader to any of 
their evil councils, although, for the sake 
of my own credit, it might be wel to be 
less considerate, seeing that many, not- 
withstanding the superabundant evidence 
of history, find it all but impossible to be- 
lieve in the existence of such moral aban- 
donment as theirs. I will merely state 
concerning them, and all the relations 
of the two women, that Mrs. Catanach 
assumed and retained the upper hand 
in virtue of her superior knowledge, in- 
vention and experience, gathering from 
Caley, as she had hoped, much valuable 
information, full of reactions and tending 
to organic development of scheme in the 
brain of the arch-plotter. But their de- 
signs were so mutually favorable as to 
promise from the first a final coalescence 
in some common plan for their attain- 
ment. 

Those who knew that Miss Campbell, 
as Portlossie regarded her, had been in 
reality Lady Lossie and was the mother of 
Malcolm, knew as well that Florimel had 
no legal title even to the family cogno- 
men; but if his mother, and therefore 
the time of his mother’s death, remained 
unknown, the legitimacy of his sister 
would remain unsuspected even upon 
his appearance as the heir. Now, there 
were but three besides Mrs. Catanach 
and Malcolm who did know who was 
his mother—namely, Miss Horn, Mr. 
Graham and a certain Mr. Morrison, a 
laird and magistrate near Portlossie, an 
elderly man, and of late in feeble health. 
The lawyers the marquis had employed 
on his deathbed did not know: he had, 
for Florimel’s sake, taken care that they 
should not. Upon what she knew and 
what she guessed of these facts, regarded 
in all their relations according to her own 
theories of human nature, the midwife 
would found a scheme of action. Doubt- 
less she saw, and prepared for it, that 
after a certain point should be reached 
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the very similarity of their designs must 
cause a rupture between her and Caley: 
neither could expect the other to endure 
such a rival near her hidden throne of 
influence; for the aim of both was pow- 
er in a great family, with consequent 
money, and consideration, and midnight 
councils, and the wielding of all the 
weapons of hint and threat and insinu- 
ation. There was this difference, indeed, 
that in Caley’s eye money was the chief 
thing, while power itself was the Sweden- 
borgian hell of the midwife’s bliss. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN INNOCENT PLOT. 


FLoRIMEL and Lady Clementina Thor- 
nicroft—the same who in the park re- 
buked Malcolm for his treatment of 
Kelpie—had met several times during 
the spring, and had been mutually at- 
tracted—Florimel as to a nature larger, 
more developed, more self-supporung 
than her own, and Lady Clementina as 
to one who, it was plain, stood in sore 
need of what countenance and encour- 
agement to good and free action the 
friendship of one more experienced 
might afford her. Lady Clementina 
was but a few years older than Florimel, 
it is true, but had shown a courage which 
had already wrought her an unquestion- 
able influence, and that chiefly with the 
best. The root of this courage was com- 
passion. Her rare humanity of heart 
would, at the slightest appearance of 
injustice, drive her like an angel with a 
flaming sword against customs regarded, 
consciously or unconsciously, as the very 
buttresses of social distinction. Any- 
thing but a wise woman, she had yet so 
much in her of what is essential to all 
wisdom, love to her kind, that if as yet 
she had done little but blunder, she. had 
at least blundered beautifully. On every 
society that had for its declared end the 
setting right of wrong or the alleviation 
of misery she lavished, and mostly wast- 
ed, her money. Every misery took to 
her the shape of a wrong. Hence to 
every mendicant that could trump up a 
plausible story she offered herself a will- 
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ing prey. Even when the barest-faced 
imposition was brought home to one of 
the race parasitical, her first care was to 
find all possible excuse for his conduct: 
it was matter of pleasure to her friends 
when she stopped there and made no at- 
tempt at absolute justification. 

Left like Florimel an orphan, but at a 
yet earlier age, she had been brought up 
with a care that had gone over into sever- 
ity, against which her nature had revolt- 
ed with an energy that gathered strength 
from her own repression of its signs ; and 
when she came of age and took things 
into her own hands, she carried herself in 
its eyes so oddly, yet with such sweetness 
and dignity and consistency in her oddest 
extravagances, that society honored her 
even when it laughed at her, loved her, 
listened to her, applauded, approved— 
did everything except imitate her ; which, 
indeed, was just as well, for else confu- 
sion would have been worse confounded. 
She was always rushing to defence—with 
money, with indignation, with refuge. It 
would look like a caricature did I record 
the number of charities to which she be- 
longed, and the various societies which, 
in the exuberance of her passionate be- 
nevolence, she had projected and of ne- 
cessity abandoned. Yetstill the fire burn- 
ed, for her changes were from no change- 
ableness: through them all the funda- 
mental operation of her character re- 
mained the same. The case was that, 
for all her headlong passion for deliver- 
ance, she could not help discovering now 
and then, through an occasional self-as- 
sertion of that real good sense which her 
rampant and unsubjected benevolence 
could but overlay, not finally smother, 
that she was either doing nothing at all 
or more evil than good. 

The lack of discipline in her goodness 
came out in this, at times amusingly, that 
she would always at first side with the 
lower or weaker or worse. If a dog had 
torn a child and was going to be killed 
in consequence, she would not only in- 
tercede for the dog, but absolutely side 
with him, mentioning this and that pro- 
vocation which the naughty child must 
have given him ere he could have been 
goaded to the deed. Once, when the 
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schoolmaster in her village was going to 
cane a boy for cruelty to a cripple, she 
pleaded for his pardon on the ground 
that it was worse to be cruel than to be 
a cripple, and therefore more to be pitied. 
Everything painful was to her cruel, and 
softness and indulgence, moral honey and 
sugar and nuts to all alike, was the pan- 
acea for human ills.. She could not un- 
derstand that infliction might be loving 
kindness. On one occasion, when a boy 
was caught in the act of picking her 
pocket, she told the policeman he was. 
doing nothing of the sort—he was only 
searching for a lozenge for his terrible 
cough ; and in proof of her asserted con- 
viction she carried him home with her, 
but lost him before morning, as well as 
the spoon with which he had eaten his 
gruel. 

As to her person, I have already made 
a poor attempt at describing it. She 
might have been grand but for loveli- 
ness. When she drew herself up in in- 
dignation, however, she would look grand 
for the one moment ere the blood rose 
to her cheek and the water to her eyes. 
She would have taken the whole world 
to her infinite heart, and in unwisdom 
coddled it into corruption. Praised be 
the grandeur of the God who can endure 
to make and see His children suffer! 
Thanks be to Him for His north winds 
and His poverty, and His bitterness that 
falls upon the spirit that errs! Let those 
who know Him thus praise the Lord 
for His goodness. But Lady Clemen- 
tina had not yet descried the face of the 
Son of man through the mists of Mount 
Sinai, and she was not one to justify the 
ways of God to men. Not the less was. 
it the heart of God in her that drew her 
to the young marchioness, over whom 
was cast the shadow of a tree that gave 
but baneful shelter. She liked her frank- 
ness, her activity, her daring, and fancied. 
that, like herself, she was at noble feud 
with that infernal parody of the kingdom 
of heaven called Society. She did not 
well understand her relation to Lady Bel- 
lair, concerning whom she was in doubt 
whether or not she was her legal guar- 
dian, but she saw plainly enough that 
the countess wanted to secure her for her 
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nephew ; and this nephew had about him 
a certain air of perdition, which even the 
catholic heart of Lady Clementina could 
not brook. She saw, too, that, being a 
mere girl, and having no scope of choice 
in the limitéd circle of their visitors, she 
was in great danger of yielding without 
a struggle, and she longed to take her in 
charge like a poor little persecuted kitten 
for the possession of which each of a 
family of children was contending. What 
if her father had belonged to a rowdy 
set, was that any reason why his inno- 
cent daughter should be devoured, body 
and soul and possessions, by those of the 
same set who had not yet perished in their 
sins? Lady Clementina thanked Heav- 
en that she came herself of decent peo- 
ple, who paid their debts, dared acknow- 
ledge themselves in the wrong, and were 
as honest as if they had been born peas- 
ants; and she hoped a shred of the man- 
tle of their good name had dropped upon 
her, big enough to cover also this poor 
little thing who had come of no such pa- 
rentage. With her passion for redemp- 
tion, therefore, she seized every chance 
of improving her acquaintance with Flo- 
rimel; and it was her anxiety to gain 
such a standing in her favor as might 
further her coveted ministration that had 
prevented her from bringing her charge 
of brutality against Malcolm as soon as 
she discovered whose groom he was: 
when she had secured her footing on the 
peak of her friendship she would unbur- 
den her soul; and meantime the horse 
must suffer for his mistress—a conclusion 
in itself a great step in advance, for it 
went dead against one of her most con- 
fidently-argued principles—namely, that 
the pain of any animal is, in every sense, 
of just as much consequence as the pain 
of any other, human or inferior: pain is 
pain, she said, and equal pains are equal 
wherever they sting; in which she would 
have been right, I think, if pain and suf- 
fering were the same thing; but, know- 
ing well that the same degree, and even 
the same kind of pain, means two very 
different things in the foot and in the 
head, I refuse the proposition. 

Happily for Florimel, she had by this 
time made progress enough to venture 





a proposal—namely, that she should ac- 
company her to a small estate she had 
on the south coast, with a little ancient 
house upon it—a strange place altogeth- | 
er, she said—to spend a week or two in 
absolute quiet; only she must come alone 
—without even a maid: she would take 
none herself. This she said because, 
with the instinct, if not quite insight, of 
a true nature, she could not endure the 
woman Caley. 

“Will you come with me there for a 
fortnight ?”’ she concluded. 

“T shall be delighted,” returned Flori- 
mel without a moment's hesitation. “I 
am getting quite sick of London. There’s 
no room init. And there’s the spring all 
outside, and can’t getin here. I shall be 
only too glad to go with you, you dear 
creature !”’ 

“And on those hard terms—no maid, 
you know ?” insisted Clementina. 

“The only thing wanted to make the 
pleasure complete: I shall be charmed 
to be rid of her.” 

“Tam glad to see you so independent.” 

“You don’t imagine me such a baby as 
not to be able to get on without a maid? 
You should have seen me in Scotland! 
I hated having a woman about me then. 
And indeed I don’t like it a bit better 
now; only everybody has one, and your 
clothes want looking after,” added Flori- 
mel, thinking what a weight it would be 
off her if she could get rid of Caley alto- 
gether. ‘But I shoudd like to take my 
horse,” she said: “I don’t know what I 
should do in the country without Abbot.” 

“Of course: we must have our horses,” 
returned Clementina. ‘“And—yes—you 
had better bring your groom.” 

“Please. You will find him very use- 
ful. He can do anything and everything, 
and is so kind and helpful.” 

“Except to his horse,” Clementina was 
on the point of saying, but thought again 
she would first secure the mistress, and 
bide her time to attack the man. 

Before they parted the two ladies had 
talked themselves into ecstasies over the 
anticipated enjoyments of their scheme. 
It must be carried out at once. 

“Let us tell nobody,” said Lady Clem- 
entina, ‘‘and set off to-morrow.” 
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“Enchanting!” cried Florimel in full 
response. 

Then her brow clouded. “There is 
one difficulty, though,” she said. “No 
‘ man could ride Kelpie with a led horse; 
and if we had to employ another, Lif- 
tore would be sure to hear where we 
had gone.” 

“That would spoil all,” said Clemen- 
tina. “But how much better it would 
be to give that poor creature a rest, and 
bring the other I see him on sometimes!” 

“And by the time we came back there 
would not be a living creature, horse or 
man, anything bigger than a rat, about 
the stable. Kelpie herself would be dead 
of hunger, if she hadn’t been shot. No, 
no: where Malcolm goes Kelpie must 
go. Besides, she’s such fun—you can’t 
think.” 

“Then I'll tell you what,” cried Clem- 
entina after a moment's pause of perplex- 
ity: “we'll ride down. It’s not a hun- 
dred miles, and we can take as many 
days on the road as we please.” 

“Better and better!” cried Florimel. 
“We'll run away with each other. But 
what will dear old Bellair say?” 

“Never mind her,” rejoined Clemen- 
tina. “She will have nothing to say. 
You can write and tell her as much as 
will keep her from being really alarmed. 
Order your man to get everything ready, 
and I will instruct mine. He is sucha 
staid old fellow, you know, he will be 
quite enough for protection. To-morrow 
morning we will set out together for a ride 
in Richmond Park, that lying in our way. 
You can leave a letter on the breakfast- 
table, saying you are gone with me for a 
little quiet. You're not in chancery, are 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Florimel. 
“T suppose I’m all right. Any how, whe- 
ther I’m in chancery or not, here I am, 
and going with you; and if chancery 
don’t like it, chancery may come and 
fetch me.” 

“Send anything you think you may 
want to my house. I shall get a box 
ready, and we will write from some town 
on our way to have it sent there, and 
then we can write for it from The Gloom. 
We shall find all mere mecessaries there.” 
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So the thing was arranged : they would 
start quite early the next morning; and 
that there might be no trouble in the 
streets, Malcolm should go before with 
Kelpie and await them in the park. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE JOURNEY, 

MALCOLM was overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of an escape to the country, and yet 
more to find that his mistress wanted to 
have him with her—more still to under- 
stand that the journey was to be kept a 
secret. Perhaps now, far from both Caley 
and Liftore, he might say something to 
open her eyes; yet how should he avoid 
the appearance of a tale-bearer? 

It was a sweet fresh morning late in 
the spring—those loveliest of hours that 
unite the seasons, like the shimmering 
question of green or blue in the feathers 
of the peacock. He had set out an hour 
before the rest, and now, a little way 
within the park, was coaxing Kelpie to 
stand, that he might taste the morning 
in peace. The sun was but a few de- 
grees above the horizon, shining with all 
his heart, and the earth was taking the 
shine with all hers. “I too am light,” 
she was saying, “although I can but re- 
ceive it.” The trees were covered with 
baby-leaves half wrapped in their swad- 
dling-clothes, and their breath was a 
warm aromatic odor in the glittering air. 
The air and the light seemed one, and 
Malcolm felt as if his soul were breath- 
ing the light into its very depths, while 
his body was drinking the soft spicy wind. 
For Kelpie, she was as full of life as if 
she had been meant for a winged horse, 
but by some accident of Nature the wing- 
cases had never opened, and the wing- 
life was for ever trying to get out at her 
feet. The consequent restlessness, where 
there was plenty of space as here, caused 
Malcolm no more discomposure than, in 
his old fishing-days, a gale with plenty 
of sea-room. And the song of the larks 
was one with the light and the air. The 
budding of the trees was their way of 
singing, but the larks beat them at that. 
“What a power of joy,” thought Mal- 
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colm, “there must be in God, to be able 
to keep so many larks so full of bliss!” 
He was going to say, “without getting 
tired ;’’ but he saw that it was the eternal 
joy itself that bubbled from their little 
fountains: weariness there would be the 
silence of all song, would be death, utter 
vanishment to the gladness of the uni- 
verse. , The sun would go out like a 
spark upon burnt paper, and the heart 
of man would forget the sound of laugh- 
ter. Then he said to himself, “ The larks 
do not make their own singing: do mor- 
tals make their own sighing?” And he 
saw that at least they might open wider 
the doors of their hearts to the Perseus 
Joy that comes to slay the grief-monsters, 
Then he thought how his life had been 
widening out with the years. He could 
not say that it was now more pleasant 
than it had been; he had Stoicism 
enough to doubt whether it would. ever 
become so from any mere change of 
circumstances. Dangers and sufferings 
that one is able for are not misfortunes 
or even hardships; so far from such, that 
youth delights in them. Indeed, he sore- 
ly missed the adventure of the herring- 
fishing. Kelpie, however, was as good 
as a stiff gale. If only all were well 
with his sister! Then he would go back 
to Portlossie and have fishing enough. 
But he must be patient and follow as he 
was led. At three-and-twenty, he reflect- 
ed, Milton was content to seem to him- 
self but a poor creature, and was careful 
only to be ready for whatever work 
should hereafter be required of him: 
such contentment, with such hope and 
resolve at the back of it, he saw to be 
the right and the duty both of every man. 
He whose ambition is to be ready when 
he is wanted, whatever the work may be, 
may wait not the less watchful that he is 
content. His heart grew lighter, his 
head clearer, and by the time the two 
ladies with their attendant appeared he 
felt such a masterdom over Kelpie as he 
had never felt before. They rode twen- 
ty miles that day with ease, putting up at 
the first town. The next day they rode 
about the same distance. The next they 
rode nearly thirty miles. On the fourth, 
with an early start and a good rest in the 





middle, they accomplished a yet greater 
distance, and at night arrived at The 
Gloom, Wastbeach, after a journey of 
continuous delight to three at least of | 
the party, Florimel and Malcolm hav- 
ing especially enjoyed that portion of it 
which led through Surrey, where Eng- 
land and Scotland meet and mingle in 
waste, heathery moor and rich valley. 
Much talk had passed between the la- 
dies, and Florimel had been set think- 
ing about many things, though certainly 
about none after the wisest fashion. 

A young half-moon was still up when, 
after riding miles through pine woods, 
they at length drew near the - house. 
Long before they reached it, however, a 
confused noise of dogs met them in the 
forest. Clementina had written to the 
housekeeper, and every dog about the 
place—and the dogs were multitudinous 
—had been expecting her all day, had 
heard the sound of their horses’ hoofs 
miles off, and had at once begun to an- 
nounce her approach. Nor were the 
dogs the only cognizant or expectant 
animals. Most of the creatures about 
the place understood that something 
was happening, and probably associated 
it with their mistress; for almost every 
live thing knew her, from the rheumatic 
cart-horse, forty years of age, and every 
whit as respectable in Clementina’s eyes 
as her father’s old butler, to the wild cats 
that haunted the lofts and garrets of the 
old Elizabethan hunting-lodge. 

When they dismounted the ladies could 
hardly get into the house for dogs: those 
which could not reach their mistress turn- 
ed to Florimel, and came swarming about 
her and leaping upon her, until, much as 
she liked animal favor, she would gladly 
have used her whip, but dared not, be- 
cause of the presence of their mistress. 
If the theories of that mistress allowed 
them anything of a moral nature, she 
was certainly culpable in refusing them 
their right to a few cuts of the whip. 

Mingled with all the noises of dogs 
and horses came a soft nestling murmur 
that filled up the interspaces of sound 
which even their tumult could not help 
leaving. Florimel was too tired to hear 
it, but Malcolm heard it, and it filled all 
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the interspaces of his soul with a speech- 
less delight. He knew it for the still 
small voice of the awful sea. 

Florimel scarcely cast a glance around 
the dark old-fashioned room into.which 
she was shown, but went at once to bed, 
and when the old housekeeper carried 
her something from the supper-table at 
which she had been expected, she found 
her already fast asleep. By the time 
Malcolm had put Kelpie to rest he also 
was a little tired, and lay awake no mo- 
ment longer than his sister. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DISCIPLINE. 


WHAT with rats and mice, and cats 
and owls, and creaks and cracks, there 
was no quiet about the place from night 
to morning; and what with swallows 
and rooks, and cocks and kine, and 
horses and foals, and dogs and pigeons, 
and peacocks and guinea-fowls, and tur- 
keys and geese, and every farm-creature 


but pigs—which, with all her zootrophy, 
Clementina did not like—no quiet from 


morning to night. But if there was no 
quiet, there was pienty of calm, and the 
sleep of neither brother nor sister was 
disturbed. 

Florimel awoke in the sweetest concert 
of pigeon-murmuring, duck-diplomacy, 
fowl-foraging, foal-whinnering—the word 
wants an vin it—and all the noises of 
rural life. The sun was shining into the 
room by a window far off at the farther 
end, bringing with him strange sylvan 
shadows, not at once to be interpreted. 
He must have been shining for hours, 
so bright and steady did he shine. She 
sprang out of bed with no lazy London 
resurrection of the old buried, half-sod- 
den corpse, sleepy and ashamed, but 
with the new birth of the new day, re- 
freshed and strong, like a Hercules-baby. 
A few aching remnants of stiffness was 
all that was left of the old fatigue. It 
was a heavenly joy to think that no Ca- 
ley would come knocking at her door. 
She glided down the long room to the 
sunny window, drew aside the rich old 
faded curtain, and peeped out. Nothing 
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but pines and pines—Scotch firs all about 
and everywhere. They came within a 
few yards of the window. She threw 
it open. The air was still, the morning 
sun shone hot upon them, and the res- 
inous odor exhaled from their bark and 
their needles and their fresh buds filled 
the room—sweet and clean. There was 
nothing, not even a fence, between this 
wing of the house and the wood. 

All through his deep sleep Malcolm 
heard the sound of the sea—whether of 
the phantom-sea in his soul or of the 
world-sea to whose murmurs he had lis- 
tened with such soft delight as he fell 
asleep, matters little: the sea was with 
him in hisdreams. But when he awoke 
it was to no musical crushing of water- 
drops, no half-articulated tones of animal 
speech, but to tumult and outcry from 
the stables. It was but too plain that he 
was wanted. Either Kelpie had waked 
too soon, or he had overslept himself: 
she was kicking furiously. Hurriedly in- 
duing a portion of his clothing, he rush- 
ed down and across the yard, shouting 
to her as he ran, like a nurse as she runs 
up the stair to a screaming child. She 
stopped once to give an eager whinny, 
and then fell to again. Griffith, the 
groom, and the few other men about the 
place were looking on appalled. He dart- 
ed to the corn-bin, got a great pottleful of 
oats and shot into her stall. She buried 
her nose in them like the very demon of 
hunger, and he left her for the few mo- 
ments of peace that would follow. He 
must finish dressing as fast ashe could: 
already, after four days of travel, which 
with her meant anything but a straight- 
forward, jogtrot struggle with space, she 
needed a good gallop. When he return- 
ed he found her just finishing her oats, 
and beginning to grow angry with her 
own nose for getting so near the bottom 
of the manger. While yet there was no 
worse sign, however, than the fidgeting 
of her hind quarters, and she was still 
busy, he made haste to saddle her. But 
her unusually obstinate refusal of the bit, 
and his difficulty in making her open her 
unwilling jaws, gave unmistakable indi- 
cation of coming conflict. Anxiously he 
asked the bystanders after some open 
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place where he might let her go—fields or 
tolerably smooth heath or sandy beach. 
He dared not take her through the trees, 


he said, while she was in such a humor:: 


she would dash herself to pieces. They 
told him there was a road straight from 
the stables to the shore, and there miles 
of pure sand without a pebble. Nothing 
could be better. He mounted and rode 
away. ; 
Florimel was yet but half dressed when 
the door of her room opened suddenly 
and Lady Clementina darted in, the love- 
ly chaos of her night not more than half 
as far reduced to order as that of Flori- 
mel’s. Her moonlight hair, nearly as 
long as that of the fabled Godiva, was 
flung wildly about her in heavy masses. 
Her eyes were wild also: she looked 
like a holy Mznad. With a glide like 
the swoop of an avenging angel she 
pounced upon Florimel, caught her by 
the wrist and pulled her toward the door. 
Florimel was startled, but made no re- 
sistance. She half led, half dragged her 
up a stair that rose from a corner of the 
hall-gallery to the battlements of a little 
square tower, whence a few yards of the 
beach, through a chain of slight open- 
ings amongst the pines, was visible. 
Upon that spot of beach a strange thing 
was going on, at which afresh Clemen- 
tina gazed with indignant horror, but 
Florimel eagerly stared with the forward- 
borne eyes of a spectator of the Roman 
arena. She saw Kelpie reared on end, 
striking out at Malcolm with her fore 
hoofs and snapping with angry teeth, 
then upon those teeth receive such a 
blow from his fist that she swerved, and 
wheeling flung her hind hoofs at his 
head. But Malcolm was too quick for 
her: she spent her heels in the air and 
he had her by the bit. Again she reared, 
and would have struck at him, but he 
kept well by her side, and with the pow- 
erful bit forced her to rear to her full 
height. Just as she was falling back- 
ward he pushed her head from him, and, 
bearing her down sideways, seated him- 
self on it the moment it touched the 
ground. Then first the two women turned 
to each other. An arch of victory bow- 
ed Florimel’s lip: her eyebrows were 
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uplifted; the blood flushed her cheek 
and darkened the blue in her wide-open- 
ed eyes. Lady Clementina’s forehead 
was gathered in vertical wrinkles over 
her nose, and all about her eyes was” 
contracted as if squeezing from them 
the flame of indignation, while her teeth 
and lips were firmly closed. The two 
made a splendid contrast. When Clem- 
entina’s gaze fell on her visitor the fire 
in her eyes burned mote angry still: her 
soul was stirred by the presence of wrong 
and cruelty, and here, her guest, and 
looking her straight in the eyes, was a 
young woman, one word from whom 
would stop it all, actually enjoying the 
sight ! 

“Lady Lossie, I am ashamed of you!” 
she said with severest reproof; and turn- 
ing from her, she ran down the stair. 

Florimel turned again toward the sea. 
Presently she caught sight of Clementina 
glimpsing through the pines, now in glim- 
mer and now in gloom, as she sped swift- 
ly to the shore, and after a few short min- 
utes of disappearance saw her emerge 
upon the space of sand where sat Mal- 
colm on the head of the demoness, But, 
alas! she could only see: she could hard- 
ly even hear the sound of the tide. 

“MacPhail, are you a man?” cried 
Clementina, startling him so that in an- 
other instant the floundering mare would 
have been on her feet. With a right no- 
ble anger in her face and her hair flying 
like a wind-torn cloud, she rushed out of 
the wood upon him, where he sat quiet- 
ly tracing a proposition of Euclid on the 
sand with his whip. 

“Ay, and a bold one,” was on Mal- 
colm’s lips for reply, but he bethought 
himself in time. “I am sorry what I am © 
compelled to do should annoy your lady- 
ship,” he said. 

What with indignation and breathless- 
ness—she had run so fast—Clementina 
had exhausted herself in that one excla- 
mation, and stood panting and staring. 
The black bulk of Kelpie lay outstretch- 
ed on the yellow sand, giving now and 
then a sprawling kick or a wamble like a 
lumpy snake, and her soul commiserated 
each movement as if it had been the last 
throe of dissolution, while the gray fire 
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of the mare’s one visible fierce eye, turn- 
ed up from the shadow of Malcolm's su- 
perimposed bulk, seemed to her tender 
heart a mute appeal for woman's help. 

As Malcolm spoke he cautiously shift- 
ed his position, and, half rising, knelt 
with one knee where he had sat before, 
looking observant at Lady Clementina. 

The champion of oppressed animality 
soon recovered speech. “Get off the 
poor creature’s head instantly,” she said 
with dignified command. “I will per- 
mit no such usage of living thing on 
my ground.” 

“I am very sorry to seem rude, my 
lady,” answered Malcolm, “but to obey 
you might be to ruin my mistress’s prop- 
erty. If the mare were to break away, 
she would dash herself to pieces in the 
wood,” 

“You have goaded her to madness.” 

“I am the more bound to take care of 
her, then,” said Malcolm. “But indeed 
it is only temper—such temper, however, 
that I almost believe she is at times pos- 
sessed of a demon.” 

“The demon is in yourself. There is 
none in her but what your cruelty has 
put there. Let her up, I command you.” 

“I dare not, my lady. If she were to 
get loose, she would tear your ladyship to 
pieces.” 

“T will take my chance.” 

“But I will not, my lady. I know the 
danger, and have to take care of you 
who do not. ‘There is no occasion to be 
uneasy about the mare. She is tolera- 
bly comfortable. I am not hurting her 
—not much. Your ladyship does not re- 
flect how strong a horse’s skull is. And 
you see what great powerful breaths she 
draws.” 

“She is in agony,” cried Clementina. 

“Not in the least, my lady. She is 
only balked of her own way, and does 
not like it.” 

“And what right have you to balk her 
of her own way? Has she no right toa 
mind of her own?” 

‘She may of course have her mind, 
but she can’t have her way. She has 
got a master.” 

“And what right have you to be her 
master ?”” 
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“That my master, my Lord Lossie, 
gave me the charge of her.” 

“T don’t mean that sort of right: that 
goes for nothing. What right in the na- 
ture of things can you have to tyrannize 
over any creature?” ; 

“None, my lady. But the higher na- 
ture has the right to rule the lower in 
righteousness. Even you can’t have 
your own way always, my lady.” 

“T certainly cannot now, so long as 
you keep in that position. Pray, is it in 
virtue of your being the higher nature 
that you keep my way from me ?” 

“No, my lady. But it isin virtue of right. 
If I wanted to take your ladyship’s proper- 
ty, your dogs would be justified in refusing 
me my way. I donot think I exaggerate 
when I say that if my mare here had her 
way, there would not be a living creature 
about your house by this day week.” 

Lady Clementina had never yet felt 
upon her the power of a stronger nature 
than her own. She had had to yield to 
authority, but never to superiority. Hence 
her self-will had been abnormally devel- 
oped. Her very compassion was self- 
willed. Now for the first time, she con- 
tinuing altogether unaware of it, the 
presence of such a nature began to op- 
erate upon her. The calmness of Mal- 
colm’s speech and the immovable de- 
cision of his behavior told. 

“But,” she said, more calmly, “your 
mare has had four long journeys, and 
she should have rested to-day.” 

“Rest is just the one thing beyond her, 
my lady. There is a volcano of life and 
strength in her you have no conception 
of. I could not have dreamed of horse 
like her. She has never in her life had 
enough to do. I believe that is the chief 
trouble with her. What we all want, my 
lady, is a master—a real right master. 
I’ve got one myself, and—” 

“You mean you want one yourself,” 
said Lady Clementina. ‘‘You’ve only 
got a mistress, and she spoils you.” 

“That is not what I meant, my lady,” 
returned Malcolm. ‘But one thing | 
know is, that Kelpie would soon come to 
grief without me. I shall keep her here 
till her half hour is out, and then let her 
take another gallop.” 
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Lady Clementina turned away. She 
was defeated. Malcolm knelt there on 
one knee, with a hand on the mare’s 
shoulder, so calm, so imperturbable, so 
ridiculously full of argument, that there 
was nothing more for her to do or say. 
Indignation, expostulation, were power- 
less upon him as mist upon a rock. He 
was the oddest, most incomprehensible, 


.of grooms, 


Going back to the house, she met 
Florimel, and turned again with her to 
the scene of discipline. Ere they reach- 
ed it Florimel’s delight with all around 
her had done something to restore Clem- 
entina’s composure: the place was pre- 
cious to her, for there she had passed 
nearly the whole of her childhood. But 
to any one with a heart open to the ex- 
pressions of Nature’s countenance the 
place could not but have a strange as 
well as peculiar charm. 

Florimel had lost her way. I would 
rather it had been in the moonlight, but 
slant sunlight was next best. It shone 
through a slender multitude of mast-like 
stems, whose shadows complicated the 
wood with wonder, while the light seem- 
ed amongst them to have gathered to 
itself properties appreciable by other or- 
gans besides the eyes, and to dwell bod- 
ily with the trees. The soil was mainly 
of sand, the soil to delight the long tap- 
roots of the fir trees, covered above with 
a thick layer of slow-forming mould in 
the gradual odoriferous decay of needles 
and cones and flakes of bark and knots 
of resinous exudation. It grew looser 
and sandier, and its upper coat thinner, 
as she approached the shore. The trees 
shrunk in size, stood farther apart and 
grew more individual, sending out gnarl- 
ed boughs on all sides of them, and as- 
serting themselves, as the tall, slender 
branchless ones in the social restraint 
of the thicker wood dared not do. They 
thinned and thinned, and the sea and 
the shore came shining through, for the 
ground sloped to the beach without any 
intervening abruption of cliff, or even 
bank: they thinned and thinned until 
all were gone, and the bare long yellow 
sands lay stretched out on both sides for 
miles, gleaming and sparkling in the sun, 





especially at one spot where the water of 
a little stream wandered about over them, 
as if it had at length found its home, but 
was too weary to enter and lose its wea- 
riness, and-must wait for the tide to come 
up and take it. But when Florimel 
reached the strand she could see noth- 
ing of the group she sought: the shore 
took a little bend, and a tongue of forest 
came in between. She also was on her 
way back to the house when she met 
Clementina, who soon interrupted her 
ecstasies by breaking out in accusation 
of Malcolm, not untempered, however, 
with a touch of dawning respect. At the 
same time, her report of his words was 
anything but accurate, for, as no one 
can be just without love, so no one can 
truly report without understanding. But 
there was no time to discuss him now, as 
Clementina insisted on Florimel’s putting 
an immediate stop to his cruelty. 

When they reached the spot, there was 
the groom again seated on his animal's 
head, with a new proposition in the sand 
before him. 

“Malcolm,” said his mistress, ‘let the 
mare get up. You must let her off the 
rest of her punishment this time.” 

Malcolm rose again to his knee. “Yes, 
my lady,” he said. “But perhaps your 
ladyship wouldn’t mind helping me to 
unbuckle. her girths before she gets to 
her feet. I want to give her a bath. 
Comé to this side,’’ he went on, as Flor- 
imel advanced to do his request—“‘ round 
here by her head. If your ladyship would 
kneel upon it, that would be best. But 
you mustn’t move till I tell you.” 

“TI will do anything you bid me—ex- 
actly as you say, Malcolm,” responded 
Florimel. 

“There’s the Colonsay blood! I can 
trust that!’ cried Malcolm, with a par- 
donable outbreak of pride in his family. 
Whether most of his ancestors could so 
well have appreciated the courage of 
obedience is not very doubtful. 

Clementina was shocked at the inso- 
lent familiarity of her poor little friend’s 
groom, but Florimel saw none, and 
kneeled, as if she had been in church, 
on the head of the mare, with the fierce 
crater of her fiery brain blazing at her 
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knee. Then Malcolm lifted the flap of 
the saddle, undid the buckles of the 
girths, and, drawing them a little from 
under her, laid the saddle on the sand, 
talking all the time to Florimel, lest a 
sudden word might seem a direction, 
and she should rise before the right 
moment had come. 

“Please, my Lady Clementina, will you 
go to the edge of the wood? I can’t tell 
what she may do when she gets up.—And 
please, my Lady Florimel, will you run 
there too the moment you get off her 
head ?” 

When he had got rid of the saddle he 
gathered the reins together in his bridle- 
hand, took his whip in the other, and 
softly and carefully straddled across her 
huge barrel without touching her. 

“Now, my lady,” he said, “run for the 
wood.” 

Florimel rose and fled, heard a great 
scrambling behind her, and, turning at 
the first tree, which was only a few yards 
off, saw Kelpie on her hind legs, and 
Malcolm, whom she had lifted with her, 
sticking by his knees on her bare back. 
The moment her fore feet touched the 
ground he gave her the spur severely, 
and after one plunging kick, off they 
went westward over the sands, away 
from the sun, nor did they turn before 
they had dwindled to such a speck that 
the ladies could not have told by their 
eyes whether it was moving or not. At 
length they saw it swerve a little; by 
and by it began to grow larger; and 
after another moment or two they could 
distinguish what it was, tearing along to- 
ward them like a whirlwind, the lumps of 
wet sand flying behind like an upward 
storm of clods. What a picture it was! 
—only neither of the ladies was calm 
enough to see it picturewise—the still sea 
before, type of the infinite always, and 
now of its repose ; the still straight sol- 
emn wood behind, like a past world that 
had gone to sleep, out of which the sand 
seemed to come flowing down, to settle 
in the long sand-lake of the beach; that 
flameless furnace of life tearing along the 
shore betwixt the sea and the land, be- 
tween time and eternity, guided, but only 
half controlled, by the strength of a high- 





er will; and the two angels that had is- 
sued—whether out of the forest of the 
past or the sea of the future, who could 
tell ?—and now stood, with hand-shaded 
eyes, gazing upon that fierce apparition 
of terrene life. 

As he came in front of them, Malcolm 
suddenly wheeled Kelpie—so suddenly 
and in so sharp a curve that he made 


her ‘“‘turne close to the ground, like a 


cat, when scratchingly she wheeles about 
after a mouse,” as Sir Philip Sidney says, 
and dashed her straight into the sea. The 
two ladies gave a cry—Florimel of de- 
light, Clementina of dismay, for she knew 
the coast, and that there it shelved sud- 
denly into deep water. But that was only 
the better to Malcolm: it was the deep 
water he sought, though he got it with a 
little pitch sooner than he expected. He 
had often ridden Kelpie into the sea at 
Portlossie, even in the cold autumn weath- 
er when first she came into his charge, 
and nothing pleased her better or quiet- 
ed her more. He was a heavy weight to 
swim with, but she displaced much wa- 
ter. She carried her head bravely, he 
balanced sideways, and they swam splen- 
didly. To the eyes of Clementina the 
mare seemed to be laboring for her life. 

When Malcolm thought she had had 
enough of it he turned her head to the 
shore. But then came the difficulty. So 
steeply did the shore shelve that Kelpie 
could not get a hold with her hind hoofs 
to scrainble up into the shallow water. 
The ladies saw the struggle, and Clem- 
entina, understanding it, was running in 
an agony right into the water, with the 
vain idea of helping them, when Mal- 
colm threw himself off, drawing the reins 
over Kelpie’s head as he fell, and, swim- 
ming but the length of them shoreward, 
felt the ground with his feet, and stood. 
Kelpie, relieved of his weight, floated a 
little farther on to the shelf, got a better 
hold with her fore feet, some hold with 
her hind ones, and was beside him in a 
moment. The same moment Malcolm 
was on her back again, and they were 
tearing off eastward at full stretch. So 
far did the lessening point recede in the 
narrowing distance that the two ladies 
sat down on the sand, and fell a-talk- 
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ing about Florimel’s most uncategorical 
groom, as Clementina, herself the most 
uncategorical of women, to use her own 
scarcely justifiable epithet, called him. 
She asked if such persons abounded in 
Scotland. Florimel could but answer 
that this was the: only one she had met 
with. Then she told her about Richmond 
Park and Lord Liftore and Epictetus. 

“Ah, that accounts for him!’’ said 
Clementina. “Epictetus was a Cynic, 
a very cruel man: he broke his slave’s 
leg once, I remember.” 

“Mr. Lenorme told me that 4e was the 
slave, and that his master broke 42s leg,” 
said Florimel. 

“Ah! yes! I dare say that was it. 
But it is of little consequence: his prin- 
ciples were severe, and your groom has 
been his too-ready pupil. It is a pity he 
is such a savage: he might be quite an 
interesting character. Can he read ?” 

“T have just told you of his reading 
Greek over Kelpie’s head,” said Florimel, 
laughing. 

“Ah! but I meant English,” returned 
Clementina, whose thoughts were a little 
astray. Then laughing at herself, she 
explained: “I mean, can he read aloud ? 
I put the last of the Waver/ey novels in 
the box we shall have to-morrow—or the 
next day at the latest, I hope—and I was 
wondering whether he could read the 
Scotch as it ought to be read. I have 
never heard it spoken, and I don’t know 
how to imagine it.” 

“We can try him,” said Florimel. “It 
will be great fun anyhow. He is sucha 
character! You will be so amused with 
the remarks he will make!” 

“But can you venture to let him talk 
to you?” 

“If you ask him to read, how will you 
prevent him? Unfortunately, he has 
thoughts, and they w// out.” 

“Is there no danger of his being 
rude?” 

“If speaking his mind about anything 
in the book bé rudeness, he will most 
likely be rude. Any other kind of rude- 
ness is as impossible to Malcolm as to 
any gentleman in the land.” 

“How can you be so sure of him?” 


said Clementina, a little anxious as to 
Vout. X1X.—28 





the way in which her friend regarded 
the young man. 

“My father was—yes, I may say so— 
attached to him; so much so that he—I 
can’t quite say what—but something like 
made him promise never to leave my 
service. And this I know for myself, 
that not once, ever since that man came 
to us, has he done a selfish thing or one 
to be ashamed of. I could give you 
proof after proof of his devotion.” 

Florimel’s warmth did not reassure 
Clementina, and her uneasiness wrought 
to the prejudice of Malcolm. She was 
never quite so generous toward human 
beings as towardanimals. She could not 
be depended on for justice except to peo- 
ple in trouble, and then she was very apt 
to be unjust to those who troubled them. 
“I would not have you place too much 
confidence in your Admirable Crichton 
of menials, Florimel,”’ she said. ‘‘ There 
is something about him I cannot get at 
the bottom of. Depend upon it, a man 
who can be cruel would betray on the 
least provocation.” 

Florimel smiled superior, as she had 
good reason to do, but Clementina did 
not understand the smile, and therefore 
did not like it. She feared the young 
fellow had already gained too much in- 
fluence over his mistress. ‘ Florimel, my 
love,” she said, “listen tome. Your ex- 
perience is not so ripe as mine. That 
man is not what you think him. One 
day or other he will, I fear, make him- 
self worse than disagreeable. How can 
a cruel man be unselfish ?” 

“T don’t think him cruel at all. But 
then I haven’t such a soft heart for an- 
imals as you. We should think it silly - 
in Scotland. You wouldn't teach a dog 
manners at the expense of a howl. You 
would let him be a nuisance rather than 
give him a cut with a whip. -What a 
nice mother of children you will make, 
Clementina! That's how the children 
of good people are so often a disgrace 
to them.” 

“You are like all the rest of the Scotch 
I ever knew,” said Lady Clementina: 
“the Scotch are always preaching. I 
believe it is in their blood. You are a 
nation of parsons. Thank Goodness! 
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my morals go no further than doing as 
- I would be done by! I want to see crea- 
tures happy about me. For my own sake 
even I would never cause pang to per- 
son—it gives me such a pang myself.” 

“That's the way you are made, I sup- 
pose, Clementina,” returned Florimel. 
“For me, my clay must be coarser. I 
don't mind a little pain myself, and I 
can’t break my heart for it when I see 
it, except it be very bad—such as I 
should care about myself. But here 
comes the tyrant.” 

Malcolm was pulling up his mare 
some hundred yards off. Even now 
she was unwilling to stop, but it was at 
last only from pure original objection to 
whatever was wanted of her. When she 
did stand she stood stock-still, breathing 
hard. “I have actually succeeded in tak- 
ing a little out of her at last, my lady,” 
said Malcolm as he dismounted. “ Have 


you got a bit of sugar in your pocket, my 
lady? She would take it quite gently 
now.” 

Florimel had none, but Clementina 
had, for she always carried sugar for her 


horse. Malcolm held the demoness very 
watchfully, but she took the sugar from 
Florimel’s palm as neatly as an elephant, 
and let her stroke her nose over her wide 
red nostrils without showing the least of 
her usual inclination to punish a liber- 
ty with death. Then Malcolm rode her 
home, and she was at peace till the even- 
ing, when he took her out again. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MOONLIGHT. 


AND now followed a pleasant time. 
Wastbeach was the quietest of all quiet 
neighborhoods: it was the loveliest of 
spring-summer weather, and the varie- 
ty of scenery on moor, in woodland and 
on coast within easy reach of such good 
horsewomen was wonderful. The first 
day they rested the horses that would 
rest, but the next they were in the sad- 
dle immediately after an early breakfast. 
They took the forest-way. In many 
directions were tolerably smooth rides 
cut, and along them they had good gal- 
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lops, to the great delight of Florimel after 
the restraints of Rotten Row, where riding 
had seemed like dancing a minuet with a 
waltz in her heart. Malcolm, so far as 
human companionship went, found it 
dull, for Lady Clementina’s groom re- 
garded him with the contempt of supe- 
rior age—the most contemptible contempt 
of all, seeing years are not the wisdom 
they ought to bring, and the first sign of 
that is modesty. Again and again his 
remarks tempted Malcolm to incite him 
to ride Kelpie, but conscience, the thought 
of the man’s family, and the remembrance 
that it required all his youthful strength, 
and that it would therefore be the chal- 
lenge of the strong to the weak, saved 
him from the sin, and he schooled him- 
self to the endurance of middle-aged ar- 
rogance. For the learning of the lesson 
he had practice enough: they rode every 
day, and Griffith did not thaw; but the one 
thundering gallop he had every morning 
along the sands upon Kelpie—whom* no 
ordinary day’s work was enough to save 
from the heart-burning ferment of re- 
pressed activity—was both preparation 
and amends for the annoyance. 
When his mistress mentioned the pro- 
posal of her friend with regard to the new 
novel, he at once expressed his willing- 
ness to attempt compliance, fearing only, 
he said, that his English would prove 
offensive and his Scotch unintelligible. 
The task was nowise alarming to him, 
for he had read aloud much to the school- 
master, who had also insisted that he 
should read aloud when alone, especial- 
ly verse, in order that he might get all 
the good of its outside as well as inside 
—its sound as well as thought, the one 
being the ethereal body of the other. 
And he had the best primary qualifica- 
tions for the art—namely, a delight in 
the sounds of human speech, a value for 
the true embodiment of thought, and a 
good ear, mental as well as vocal, for the 
assimilation of sound to sense. After 
these came the quite secondary yet valu- 
able gift of a pleasant voice, manageable 
for inflection; and with such an outfit 


* According to the grammars, I ought to have writ- 
ten which, but it will not do. I could, I think, tell 
why, but prefer leaving the question to the reader. 
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the peculiarities of his country’s utter- 
ance, the long-drawn vowels and the 
outbreak of feeling in chant-like tones 
and modulations, might be forgiven, and 
certainly were forgiven, by Lady Clem- 
entina, who even in his presence took 
his part against the objections of his 
mistress. On the whole, they were so 
much pleased with his first reading, 
which took place the very day the box 
arrived, that they concluded to restrain 
the curiosity of their interest in persons 
and events for the sake of the pleasure 
of meeting them always in the final full- 
ness of local color afforded them by his 
utterance. While he read they busied 
their fingers with their embroidery, for 
as yet that graceful work, so lovelily de- 
scribed by Cowper in his Zas#, had not 
begun to vanish before the crude colors 
and mechanical vulgarity of Berlin wool, 
now happily in its turn vanishing like a 
dry dust-cloud into the limbo of the art- 
universe : 
The well-depicted flower, 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom: buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair— 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 

With most success when all besides decay.* 

There was not much of a garden about 
the place, but there was a little lawn 
amongst the pines, in thyg midst of which 
stood a huge old patriarch with red stem 
and grotesquely-contorted branches : be- 
neath it was a bench, and there, after 
their return from their two hours’ ride, the 
ladies sat, while the sun was at its warm- 
est, on the mornings of their first and 
second readings: Malcolm sat ona wheel- 
barrow. After lunch on the second day, 
which they had agreed from the first, as 
ladies so often do when free of the more 
devouring sex, should be their dinner, 
and after due visits paid to a multitude 
of animals, the desire awoke simulta- 
neously in them for another portion of 
St. Ronan's Well, ‘They resolved, there- 
fore, to send for their reader as soon as 
they had had tea. But when they sent, 
he was nowhere to be found, and they 
concluded on a stroll. 

Anticipating no further requirement 

* The Winter Evening. 
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of his service that day, Malcolm had 
gone out. Drawn by the sea, he took 
his way through the dim, solemn bough- 
less wood, as if to keep a moonlight tryst 
with his early love. But the sun was not 
yet down, and among the dark trees, shot 
through by the level radiance, he wan- 
dered, his heart swelling in his bosom 
with the glory and the mystery. Again 
the sun was z# the wood, its burning 
centre, the marvel of the home which 
he left in the morning only to return 
thither at night, and it was now a tem- 
ple of red light, more gorgeous, more 
dream-woven, than in the morning. 
How he glowed on the red stems of the 
bare pines, fit pillars for that which seem- 
ed temple and rite, organ and anthem in 
one—the worship of the earth uplifted 
toits Hyperion! It was a world of faery: 
anything might happen in it. Who, in 
that region of marvel, would start to see 
suddenly a knight on a great sober war- 
horse come slowly pacing down the tor- 
rent of carmine splendor, flashing it, like 
the Knight of the Sun himself, in a flood 
from every hollow, a gleam from every 
flat, and a star from every round and 
knob of his armor? As the trees thinned 
away, and his feet sank deeper in the 
looser sand, and the sea broke blue out 
of the infinite, talking quietly to itself of 
its own solemn swell into being out of 
the infinite thought unseen, Malcolm felt 
as if the world with its loveliness and 
splendor were sinking behind him, and 
the cool entrancing sweetness of the 
eternal dreamland of the soul, where 
the dreams are more real than any sights 
of the world, were opening wide before 
his entering feet. “Shall not death be 
like this ?”’ he said, and threw himself on 
the sand and hid his face and his eyes 
from it all. For there is this strange thing 
about all glory embodied in the material, 
that, when the passion of it rises to its 
height, we hurry from its presence, that 
its idea may perfect itself in silent and 
dark and deaf delight. Of its material 
self we want no more: its real self we 
have, and it sits at the fountain of our 
tears. Malcolm hid his face from the 
source of his gladness and worshiped 
the Source of that source. 
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Rare as they are at any given time, 
there have been, I think, such youths in 
all ages of the world—youths capable of 
glorying in the fountain whence issues 
the torrent of their youthful might. Nor 
is the reality of their early worship blast- 
ed for us by any mistral of doubt that 
may afterward blow upon their spirit 
from the icy region of the understand- 
ing. The cold fevers, the vital agues, 
that such winds breed can but prove 
that not yet has the sun of the Perfect 
arisen upon them; that the Eternal has 
not yet manifested himself in all regions 
of their being; that a grander, more obe- 
dient, therefore more blissful, more ab- 
sorbing worship yet, is possible, nay, es- 
sential, to them. These chills are but 
the shivers of the divine nature, unsat- 
isfied, half starved, banished from its 
home, divided from its origin, after which 
it calls in groanings it knows: not how to 
shape into sounds articulate. They are 
the spirit-wail of the holy infant after the 
bosom of its mother. Let no man long 
back to the bliss of his youth, but for- 
ward to a bliss that shall swallow even 
that, and contain it, and be more than 
it. Our history moves in cycles, it is 
true, ever returning toward the point 
whence it started ; but it is in the imper- 
fect circles of a spiral it moves: it returns, 
but ever to a point above the former: even 
the second childhood, at which the fool 
jeers, is the better, the truer, the fuller 
childhood, growing strong to cast off al- 
together, with the husk of its own envel- 
oping age, that of its family, its country, 
its world as well. Age is not all decay: 
it is the ripening, the swelling, of the 
fresh life within, that withers and bursts 
the husk. 

When Malcolm lifted his head the sun 
had gone down. He rose and wandered 
along the sand toward the moon, bloom- 
ing at length out of the darkening sky, 
where she had hung all day like a wash- 
ed-out rag of light, to revive as the sun- 
light faded. He watched the banished 
life of her day-swoon returning, until, 
gathering courage, she that had been no 
one shone out fair and clear, in conscious 
queendom of the night. Then, in the 
friendly infolding of her dreamlight and 
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the dreamland it created, Malcolm's soul 
revived as in the comfort of the lesser, 
the mitigated glory, and, as. the. moon 
into radiance from the darkened air, and 
the nightingale into music from the sleep- 
stilled world of birds, blossomed from the 
speechlessness of thought and feeling 
into a strange kind of brooding song. If 
the words were half nonsense, the feeling 
was not the less real. Such as they were, 
they came almost of themselves, and the 
tune came with them: 
Rose o” my hert, 
Open yer leaves to the lampin’ mune; 
Into the curls lat her keek an’ dert : 
She’ll tak the color, but gie ye tune. 
Buik o’ my brain, 
Open yer neuks to the starry signs : 


Lat the een o’ the holy luik an’ strain 
An’ glimmer an’ score atween the lines. 


Cup o’ my sowl, 
Gowd an’ diamond an’ ruby cup, 
Ye’re noucht ava but a toom dry bowl 
Till the wine o’ the kingdom fill ye up. 


Conscience-glass, 
Mirror the infinite all in thee: 
Melt the bounded, and make it pass 
Into the tideless, shoreless sea. 


World of my life, 
Swing thee round thy sunny track ; 
Fire and wind and water and strife— 
Carry them all to the glory back. * 

Ever as he halted for a word the moon- 
light and the low sweet waves on the 
sands filled up the pauses to his ear; and 
there he lay, looking up to the sky and 
the moon and the rose - diamond stars, 
his thought half dissolved in feeling and 
his feeling half crystallized to thought. 

Out of the dim wood came two lovely 
forms into the moonlight, and. softly ap- 
proached him —*‘o softly that he knew 
nothing of their nearness until Florimel 
spoke. ‘Is that MacPhail?” she said. 

“Yes, my lady,” answered Malcolm, 
and bounded to his feet. 

“What were you singing ?” 

“You could hardly call it singing, my 
lady. We should call it crooning in 
Scotland.” 

“Croon it again, then.” 

“T couldn't, my lady. It’s gone.” 

“You don’t mean.to pretend that you 
were extemporizing ?” 

“I was crooning what came like the 
birds, my lady. I couldn't have done it if 
I had thought any one was near.”” Then, 
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half ashamed, and anxious to turn the 
talk from the threshold of his secret 
chamber, he said, “ Did you ever see a 
lovelier night, ladies ?” 

‘Not often, certainly,’ answered Clem- 
entina. 

She was not quite pleased and not al- 
_ together offended at his addressing them 
dually. A curious sense of impropriety 
in the state of things bewildered her— 
she and her friend talking thus in the 
moonlight on the seashore, doing noth- 
ing, with her groom—and such a groom! 
—she’ asking him to sing again, and he 
addressing them both with a remark on 
the beauty of the night. She had braved 
the world a good deal, but she did not 
choose to brave it where nothing was to 
be had, and she was too honest to say to 
herself that the world would never know 
—that there was nothing to brave: she 
was not one to do that in secret to which 
she would not hold her face. Yet all the 
time she had a doubt whether this young 
man, whom it would certainly be im- 
proper to encourage by addressing from 


any level but one of lofty superiority, did 
not belong to a higher sphere than theirs ; 
while certainly no man could be more 
unpresuming or less forward, even when 


opposing his opinion to theirs. Still, if 
an angel were to come down and take 
charge of their horses, would ladies be 
justified in treating him as other than a 
servant ? 

“This is just the sort of night,” Mal- 
colm resumed, “when I could almost 
persuade myself I was not quite sure I 
wasn't dreaming. It makes a kind of 
border-land betwixt waking and sleeping, 
knowing and dreaming, in our brain. 
In a night like this I fancy we feel some- 
thing like the color of what God feels 
when he is making the lovely chaos of 
a new world—a new kind of world, such 
as has never been before.” 

“T think we had better go in,” said 
Clementina to Florimel, and turned 
away. 

Florimel made no objection, and they 
walked toward the wood. 

“You really must get rid of him as 
soon as you can,” said Clementina when 
again the moonless night of the pines 
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had received them : “he is certainly more 
than half a lunatic. It is almost full 
moon now,” she added, looking up. “I 
have never seen him so bad.” 
Florimel’s clear laugh rang through 
the wood. ‘Don’t be alarmed, Clem- 
entina,” she said. ‘He has talked like 
that ever since I knew him; and if he is 
mad, at least he is no worse than he has 
always been. It is nothing but poetry— 
yeast on the brain, my father used to say. 
We should have a fish-poet of him—a 
new thing in the world, he said. He 
would never be cured till he broke out 
in a book of poetry. I should be afraid 
my father would break the catechism 
and riot rest in his grave till the resurrec- 
tion if I were to send Malcolm away.” 
For Malcolm, he was at first not a lit- 
tle mazed at the utter blankness of the 
wall against which his words had dashed 
themselves. Then he smiled queerly to 
himself, and said, “I used to think ilka 
bonny lassie bude to be a poetess, for 
hoo sud she be bonnie but by the inform- 
in’ hermony o’ her bein’? an’ what's that 
but the poetry o’ //e Poet, the Makar, as 
they ca'd a poet i’ the auld Scots tongue? 
But haith! I ken better an’ waur noo. 
There’s gane the twa bonniest / ever 
saw, an’ | s’ lay my heid there’s mair 
poetry in auld man-faced Miss Horn 
nor in a dizzen likethem. Ech! but it’s 
some sair to bide! It’s sair upon a man 
to see a bonny wuman ‘at has nae poetry, 
nae inward lichtsome hermony, in her. 
But it’s dooms sairer yet to come upo’ 
ane wantin’ cowmon sense. Saw ony- 
body ever sic a gran’ sicht as my Leddy 
Clementina !—an’ wha can say but she’s 
weel named frae the hert oot ?—as guid 
at the hert, I'll sweir, as at the een! But, 
eh me! to hear the blether o’ nonsense 
’at comes oot atween thae twa bonny 
yetts o’ music! an’ a’ ’cause she winna 
gie her hert rist an’ time eneuch to grow 
bigger, but maun aye be settin’ a’ things 
richt afore their time an’ her ain fitness 
for the job! It’s sic a faithless kin’ o’ 
aw’y that! I cud jist fancy I saw her 
gaein’ a’ roon’ the trees o’ a summer 
nicht, pittin’ honey upo’ the peers an’ 
the peaches, ’cause she cudna lippen to 
Natur’ to ripe them sweet eneuch; only 
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’at she wad never tak the honey frae the 
bees. She’s jist the pictur’ o’ Natur’ her- 
sel’ turnt some dementit. I cud jist fancy 
I saw her gaein’ aboot amo’ the ripe corn, 
on sic a night as this o’ the mune, hap- 
pin’ ’t frae the frost. An’I s’ warran’ no 
ae mesh in oor nets wad she lea’ ohn 
clippit open gien the twine ‘had a herrin’ 
by the gills. She's e’en sae pitifu’ owre 
the sinner ’at she winna gie him a chance 
o’ growin’ better. I won'er gien she be- 
lieves ‘at there’s ae great thoucht abune 
a’, an’ aneth a’, an’ roon’ a’, an’ in a’ 
thing. Shecudna be in sic a mist 0’ be- 
nevolence and parritch-hertitness gien 
she cud lippen till a wiser. It’s nae 
won’er she kens naething aboot poetry 
but the meeserable sids an’ sawdist an’ 
leavin’s the gran’ leddies sing an’ ca’ 
sangs! Nae mair is 't ony won’er she 
sud tak me for dementit, gien she h’ard 
what I was singin’; only I canna think 
she did that, for I was but croonin’ till my- 
sel’.”—Malcolm was wrong there, for he 
was singing out loud and clear.—* That 
was but a kin’ o’ an unknown tongue 
atween Him an’ me, an’ no anither.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SWIFT. 


FLORIMEL succeeded so far in reas- 
suring her friend as to the safety if not 
sanity of her groom that she made no 
objection to yet another reading from 
St. Ronan’s Well; upon which occasion 
an incident occurred that did far more 
to reassure her than all the attestations 
of his mistress. 

Clementina, in consenting, had pro- 
posed, it being a warm, sunny afternoon, 
that they should that time go down to 
the lake, and sit with their work on the 
bank while Malcoim read. This lake, 
like the whole place, and some of the 
people in it, was rather strange—not re- 
sembling any piece of water that Mal- 
colm at least had ever seen. More than 
a mile in length, but quite narrow, it lay 
on the sea-shore—a lake of deep fresh 
water, with nothing between it and the 
sea but a bank of sand, up which the 
great waves came rolling in south-west- 
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erly winds, one now and then toppling 
over, to the disconcerting, no doubt, of 
the pikey multitude within. The head 
only of the mere came into Clementina’s 
property, and they sat on the landward 
side of it, on a sandy bank, among the 
half-exposed roots of a few ancient firs, 
where a little stream that fed the lake 
had made a small gully, and was now 
trotting over a bed of pebbles in the bot- 
tom of it. Clementina was describing 
to Florimel the peculiarities of the place 
—how there was no outlet to the lake, 
how the water went filtering through the 
sand into the sea, how in some parts it 
was very deep, and what large pike there 
were in it. Malcolm sat a little aside, as 
usual, with his face toward the ladies and 
the book open in his hand, waiting a sign 
to begin, but looking at the lake, which 
here was some fifty yards broad, reedy 
at the edge, dark and deep in the centre. 
All at once he sprang to his feet, drop- 
ping the book, ran down to the brink 
of the water, undoing his buckled belt 
and pulling off his coat as he ran, threw 
himself over the bordering reeds into 
the pool, and disappeared with a great 
splash. Clementina gave a scream and 
started up with distraction in her face: 
she made no doubt that in the sudden 
ripeness of his insanity he had committed 
suicide. But Florimel, though startled by 
her friend’s cry, laughed, and crowded 
out assurances that Malcolm knew well 
enough what he was about. It was long- 
er, however, than even she found pleas- 
ant before a black head appeared—yards 
away, for he had risen at a great slope, 
swimming toward the other side. What 
could he be after? Near the middle he 
swam more softly, and almost stopped. 
Then first they spied a small dark object 
on the surface. Almost at the same mo- 
ment it rose into the air. They thought 
Malcolm had flung it up. Instantly they 
perceived that it was a bird, a swift. 
Somehow, it had dropped into the water, 
but a lift from Malcolm’s hand had re- 
stored it to the air of its bliss. 

But instead of turning and swimming 
back, Malcolm held on, and getting out 
on the farther side rah down the beach 
and rushed into the sea, rousing once 
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more the apprehensions of Clementina. 
The shore sloped rapidly, and in a mo- 
ment he was in deep water. He swam 
a few yards out, swam ashore again, ran 
round the end of the lake, found his coat, 
and got from it his pocket-handkerchief. 
Having therewith dried his hands and 
face, he wrung out the sleeves of his 
shirt a little, put on his coat, returned to 
his place, and said, as he took up the 
book and sat down, “I beg your pardon, 
my ladies; but just as I heard my Lady 


' Clementina say fékes, I saw the little 


swift in the water. There was no time 
to lose: Swiftie had but a poor chance.” 
As he spoke he proceeded to find the 
place in the book. 

“You don’t imagine we are going to 
have you read in such a plight as that?” 
cried Clementina. 

“I will take good care, my lady. I 
have books of my own, and I handle 
them like babies.” 

“You foolish man! It is of you in 
your wet clothes, not of the book, I am 
thinking,” said Clementina indignantly. 

“I’m much obliged to you, my lady, 
but there’s no fear of me. You saw me 
wash the fresh water out. Salt water 
never hurts.” 





“You must go and change, neverthe- 
less,” said Clementina. 

Malcolm looked to his mistress. She 
gave him a sign to obey, and he rose. 
He had taken three steps toward the 
house when Clementina recalled him. 
“One word, if you please,”’ she said. 
“ How is it that a man who risks his life 
for that of a little bird can be so heart- 
less to a great noble creature like that 
horse of yours? I cannot understand 
it.” 

“My lady,” returned Malcolm with a 
smile, “I was no more risking my life 
than you would be in taking a fly out of 
the milk-jug. And for your question, if 
your ladyship will only think you cannot 
fail to see the difference. Indeed, I ex- 
plained my treatment of Kelpie to your 
ladyship that first morning in the park, 
when you so kindly rebuked me for it, 
but I don’t think your ladyship listened 
to a word I said.” 

Clementina’s face flushed, and she 
turned to her friend with a “Well!” in 
her eyes. But Florimel kept her head 
bent over her embroidery, and Malcolm, 
no further notice being taken of him, 
walked away. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





IN AMBER. 


ID in my faithful memory’s inner shrine 
Are treasured all the moments of our past: 
There hath she garnered each dear word of thine, 
And with a jealous care she holds them fast, 
As in some lucent sphere of amber, cast 
High on the shore where tangled sea-weeds lie, 
There shines the jeweled corselet of a fly. 
Its home was in a flower, its life went by 
Within a summer morning’s tiny space: 
Now, made immortal in that glowing mould, 
Its tender beauty fears nor age nor clime. 
So shall each fleeting word, each careless grace, 
My heart holds dear, be shrined in mem’ry's gold, 
_ And, born to live an hour, defy all time. 


KATE HILLARD. 
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T is said that one-half of the world 

does not know how the other half 
lives. It would be truer to say one-tenth, 
but let that pass. People know vaguely 
that in certain classes and certain neigh- 
borhoods there are distress and despair, 
an utter absence of the decencies of life, 
and vice without the mask of courtesy 
and social euphemism. But all this 
knowledge is very vague indeed —no 
actual, living experience, and therefore 
no very great concern. Good people 
who attend the sick and poor, and car- 
ry relief to tenements, and belong to 
missionary or other charitable societies, 
see something of it, but they do not fee/ 
it. A thing never becomes real to you 
until you have experienced it: it is but 
a picture, painful to the eye and the 
imagination, yet on/y a picture, and the 
impression fades like that produced by 
Gallait’s Counts Egmont and Horn or 
the terrible anatomical marvels of the 
Beheading of Saint Fohn the Baptist, by 
Memling, on the walls of the hospital at 
Bruges. 

Circumstances once landed me full in 
the course of this joyless, graceless life, 
not without a wild picturesqueness of its 
own, Rembrandt-like lights, and some 
beauties which nothing could take from 
it, since it happened to be partly spent 
at sea. But the rest, being spent in New 
York, could hardly lay claim to one re- 
deeming point, the slums of a large city 
being perhaps the most perfect realiza- 
tion of hell upon earth. Its best parts 
are no better than purgatory, which I 
think holds good of every large city, 
and not of New York alone. 

To begin at the beginning. We de- 
termined to come to America, but, hav- 
ing very little money, could not come 
comfortably. We paid but five pounds 
for our passage, and the office was in a 
ship-chandler’s shop just off one of the 
London wharves. We signed our names 
in a book, and then bought at the same 
place the usual outfit of emigrants on 





board a sailing ship. This consisted of 
two straw mattresses, two pairs of com- 
mon gray blankets, a few tin pots and a 
tin frying-pan, besides some bacon, some 
coffee and sugar and a little can of con- 
densed milk (these last, of course, super- 
fluities), and two common boxes paint- 
ed yellow, rather like sailors’ chests than 
ordinary traveling - trunks: we had only 
a few clothes to stow away in them. 
Before taking our passage we had been 
at random round some of the docks ex- 
amining the small ships, and had fixed 
upon one, the Plymouth Rock. The car- 
penters were at work putting in bunks 
into a large square space, which when 
not needed for passengers, as in winter, 
was occupied by cattle. This was call- 
ed the “second cabin:’’ in fact, it was 
nothing but the steerage. The cabin, 
for the captain and an occasional pas- 
senger, was plainly but comfortably fit- 
ted up: the price was thirteen pounds, 
but we simply had not the money, and 
could not think of it. 

Leaving our temporary home, a small 
room in which privacy compensated for 
all other wants, hunger included, and 
where the bed, a convenient piece of 
furniture, became a sofa in the day-time, 
with the bedding packed away in the in- 
side—a room for which we paid but four 
shillings a week—we started on the 16th 
of June, 1870, for the wharf where our 
ship was moored. There we had to wait 
some time before we could go on board. 
Some of our fellow - passengers had al- 
ready arrived, and were sitting on piles 
of planks or rubbish surrounded by their 
baggage, none of it very bulky. The 
first person I spoke to was a woman with 
a nursing baby hardly three months old 
—a woman from one of the inland agri- 
cultural counties, of a class always pleas- 
ant and kindly, and far more alive to the 
delicacies of sentiment, supposed to be 
terra incognita to the poor, than is the 
class immediately above it, however well 
dressed and pretentious the latter may be. 
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’ She and her husband, a tall, strong, good- 
looking man with fair hair and beard, 
with their four children, were bound for 
Illinois, where they had some relations 
and some prospects of a comfortable liv- 
ing. Fortunately, they proved to be our 
room-mates, for there was nothing like 
privacy on board our ship. There was 
another family on board, larger, but 
sickly-looking and forlorn; a German- 
American who had crossed the ocean 
many times, and swore whenever he 
spoke, which was not often; another 
German, elderly, lonely and timid, fresh 
from his own country, and who could 
speak no English; several young me- 
chanics, hopeful and jolly, hiding their 
homesickness under questionable jokes ; 
some young women not so bashful but 
what they allowed the young men to 
make immediate advances toward pro- 
tecting them; and a few others—a very 
miscellaneous lot indeed, and, if a spe- 
cimen of English emigrants in general, 
vastly inferior to the German and Irish 
cargoes of men and women daily landed 
in America. 


We were about forty, besides the 
small crew. Toward dark we got on 


board and settled ourselves. Luckily, 
we and the L—— family had one cabin 
to ourselves. I call it a cabin, because 
it was one of the two compartments 
that could boast of a door. There 
were two wide bunks in it, one above 
the other, on one side, and two nar- 
row ones on the other, above one of 
which was a porthole. We chose the two 
latter, and I had the top one, which dur- 
ing the long voyage was a great comfort. 
My friend with her baby took the wide 
top one on the opposite side, and her 
two little girls slept in the lower one. 
Her husband throughout the whole pas- 
sage slept on his trunk outside, with his 
little boy rolled up in the blankets beside 
him ; which was a proof of good feeling 
and unselfishness quite unappreciated 
by the rest of the passengers. A cor- 
responding room on the other side was 
occupied by the other family, who were 
Methodists, and who during the first 
part of the passage made a great dis- 
play of their Bible on Sundays. As, 
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however, their week-day behavior was 
of the world worldly, this did not im- 
press the company much, and still less 
the captain, who, when they asked him 
the first Sunday out if he was going 
to read prayers, frightened them and 
amused the crew by swearing a great 
oath to the contrary. The open bunks 
ranged in tiers round the centre space 
were divided among the rest of the pas- 
sengers, and the only lamp allowed us 
swung from a hook in the middle of the 
low ceiling, filling the place with more 
smoke than light. About dark a cabin 
passenger came on board with his friend, 
the captain of another ship of the same 
company, and presently between these 
people and a manceuvring, well-mean- 
ing friend of our own there arose a con- 
spiracy to induce us to change our minds 
and go as cabin passengers. The other 
captain offered to take us next week in 
his ship, and our own captain would prob- 
ably not have refused to do the same 
even without our at once paying the dif- 
ference, which at that moment was im- 
possible ; buta foolish pride and obstinacy, 
besides a certain not so foolish economy, 
decided us to abide by our stifling pub- 
lic bunks. 

The cabin passenger was the first 
Yankee I ever saw—a Connecticut man, 
kind and a little crazy, who had, so he 
said, just come from Australia, and bare- 
ly had time to get from one ship to an- 
other. He was traveling at sea for his 
health, he said. He had one unmitiga- 
tedly good quality: he was a teetotaler. 
During the voyage he was always kind 
to us, and often asked us to come to his 
house in New York, So-and-So Square, a 
palace, according to him, and he prom- 
ised to get us employment at once, and 
told us he had influence in this and that 
quarter, and owned this and that land, 
and so on; but long before the voyage 
was over we knew that his kindness was 
not of a practical sort, though I believe 
it was as true as steel. He was also on 
the point of being married, but as he 
stayed on that point for several years— 
for we met him again once, and heard 
much the same news—it is to be sup- 
posed his engagement was as much a 
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matter of his own imagination as most 
of the rest of his yarns, He was very 
good-natured and kind to us, lent us his 
camp-stool and his rugs, made up a semi- 
tent on deck by hanging his blanket over 
the side of an upturned boat, and chat- 
ted with us for hours at a time. 

The first night I slept on deck on a 
coil of rope and a few pillows, but being 
woke up at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the rope was wanted, and not 
having undressed all night, I concluded 
that even the apology for a bed and a 
dressing-room which the “second cabin ” 
presented was better than a renewed ex- 
perience of a night on deck. It was 
very hard to improvise toilet arrange- 
ments: tin cans were our only basins, 
and one could hardly find time enough 
to be alone. By degrees, however, our 
room-mates set up a sort of watch and 
barricaded the door for a given time every 
morning, even lending mé a bit of look- 
ing-glass, which was a godsend. I can- 
not enough praise their considerateness : 
they washed out some towels and pocket- 
handkerchiefs for us, and when they got 
some of the necessary materials made 
bread for us, which after ship-biscuit was 
more welcome than plumcake to a school- 
boy. If I had not learnt since to do such 
things for myself, I should be ashamed to 
. confess my helplessness ; but had it not 
been for this ignorance I should have 
missed seeing the best side of human 
nature on board that ship. Apropos of 
the children, one of them, the little boy, 
was simply magnificent: he was only 
two, but looked fully four years old, was 
ruddy and sunburnt, with strong limbs, 
black, sparkling eyes and the temper 
of a young Hercules. He was the most 
splendid specimen of a child I ever saw, 
save one, an Italian boy of much the same 
age. One of his little sisters, a healthy, 
pretty, gentle girl of six or seven, made 
great friends with me, and used to sit 
silently by me for hours, or walk up and 
down the deck holding my hand, rarely 
saying a word. It was very hard to kill 
time on board. I brought a tapestry 
cushion with me, and finished it, and 
three or four books, the Guardian Angel 
and Charles Auchester among the rest, 
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and read them through; then begged 
books from all the passengers, and read 
a miscellaneous collection of sea-tales, 
Indian stories, etc. ; but there was always 
time to spare. We had one steamer-chair 
with us, and a great many cloaks and 
wraps, and generally chose the sunny 
side of the ship, for except two or three 
days, when I believe we were passing 
through the Gulf Stream, it was always 
cold. The men ate five times a day: 
indeed, it was ‘‘something to do.” But 
not as it is on board a comfortable Cu- 
narder, where you have only to sit down 
to a well-appointed table, for we had to 
get our weekly ration of salt beef from 
the cook’s galley, split peas, rice, brown 
sugar and biscuit. Our private store of 
delicacies was soon exhausted, and not 
by ourselves only, and the ship’s coffee 
did not take the place of ourown. The 
beef was what sailors call “old horse,” 
and cook it as you would it was not nice. 
I lived mostly on pea soup and sugared 
rice. We had to cook for ourselves in 
turns, and to wash and “ fix”’ the beef and 
soak the biscuit. The steward sometimes 
treated us to a limited quantity of bread, 
which he baked every two days for the 
cabin, and the sick occasionally got a 
little milk. There were two cows and 
some sheep, pigs and poultry on board, 
some of the three latter being killed now 
and then for the cabin; and as there 
was a butcher among the passengers, 
he was allowed some fresh meat in 
part payment of his services. The 
bunks were stiflingly hot at night, and 
besides this there were worse evils in 
the shape of bad language and the un- 
mentionable infliction of fleas, It was 
well, indeed, that it was no worse, but 
we were to make acquaintance with 
lower depths in New York. At last, one 
of our friends, the L——-s, interfered with 
the unchecked profanity and obscenity 
of the talk at night, and complained to 
the captain, who was obliged to take no- 
tice of it. I never, luckily, heard much 
of it, but knew of its going on, and oc- 
casionally some louder oath than usual 
would be heard through our half-closed 
door. 

The porthole was always open, and 
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once or twice let in a small inunda- 
tion, but that was trifling. The bit of 
sky I could see through it was always 
beautiful, whether dark or starry or rosy 
with the dawn; and indeed the many 
lovely sights we saw made us forget 
some of the unpleasantness of the hu- 
man associations. The sunsets were 
specially glorious, but who can describe 
them? I saw the sun rise two or three 
times during the seven weeks’ voyage. 
Very faint and delicate the colors were, 
but not so gorgeous or poetic to my mind 
as the sunsets. It was easier to sleep in 
the mornings, after the crowd had gone 
on deck, and I seldom got up till nine 
o'clock. We had head winds the whole 
time, and were constantly tacking, so 
that there was plenty of variety and ex- 
citement in watching the never-ending 
work of a sailor. It is hopeless to de- 
scribe that either, but the stir and nov- 
elty of it were interesting to us, and the 
songs with which the men cheered them- 
selves at their work were strange to our 
ears. More than once there came a 
calm, and surely the Pacific could not 
be more motionless: it was a very beau- 
tiful sight—the smooth glassy waters, not 
a cloud in the sky, not a sail on the hor- 
izon, at times hardly a sound on board, 
the very ideal of stillness and yet of ex- 
pectation. On other days the chopping 
sea threw the vessel into most uncom- 
fortable troughs and hoisted her up again 
on the white crest of a wave, and some 
of the passengers were very ill. One 
little child nearly died of exhaustion, the 
sea-sickness being so violent : he was one 
of the sickly family, none of whom were 
well any part of the voyage. He looked 
as white and pinched as a corpse, and 
his poor mother, worn out with nursing 
him, was hardly better. The steward 
kindly did what he could, and the cap- 
tain grew really alarmed, for, contrary 
to law, he had sailed without a doctor 
on board, which, on any emigrant ship, 
is a serious breach of law. I forgot to 
say that before we left the Thames a 
health- officer came on board and called 
over the names of all the passengers, 
who had solemnly to attest that they 
were healthy and strong. We also had 





a prayer-meeting just before we started, 
a man with tracts leading it in the cabin 
of the Methodist family: he prayed for 
a happy voyage and God's protection, 
and exhorted his few hearers to keep the 
Sabbath as well in their hearts as if they 
were on land among their own people; 
but the captain’s unsympathetic attitude 
did not help the well-meaning missionary 
much, and I fear the ship may be said to 
have made a specially godless voyage. 

We had one traditional incident which 
was very interesting to all, the appear- 
ance of the “stowaway.” I had often 
read of such things: the reality was 
touching. A more emaciated, miserable 
object than this man I scarcely ever saw: 
hungry, woebegone, unshaven, humble, 
he slunk up the companion-way when 
we had been two days at sea, and with- 
out saying a word walked up to the cap- 
tain. The latter was pacing the deck, 
and had his back turned to the man at 
first: when he faced round and saw him 
(and probably the whole truth flashed 
upon him before the man had spoken), 
the expression of anger and passion on 
his face was appalling. He ground his 
teeth and called out, ‘‘Who the h— are 
you?” and before the poor wretch had 
time to finish his short, pitiful answer, 
“A stowaway, sir,” the captain poured 
out such a torrent of oaths and curses 
that if words could kill, the man would 
have been struck dead quicker than by 
lightning. He had taken care to keep 
out of sight till after the pilot had left, 
else the captain's threat of sending him 
ashore in the first boat he met would 
certainly have been fulfilled. The mat- 
ter ended as it usually does: the man 
was sent forward to work his passage, 
and after a few days, when food and 
clean water had restored him, he work- 
ed with a will, and became rather a fa- 
vorite. He was tall and stalwart and 
held his head high when he left the ship, 
for no man worked harder than he did 
through the voyage. 

As we got out into mid-ocean there 
were a thousand new excitements—the 
beautiful harmless lightning in the east, 
showing in the pitch-dark night a tracery 
of dark clouds penciled for a moment 
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against the rosy brilliancy of what look- 
ed like Fairyland; the phosphoric water, 
which we took up in a bucket and ex- 
amined after admiring it in the wake of 
the ship; the increasing gorgeousness of 
the sunsets as we neared the New World; 
the spouting of small whales not a quar- 
ter of a mile from the ship; the shoals 
of clumsy black porpoises, gamboling 
and turning on their sides; the solitary 
bird that perched on the mast; the masses 
of Gulf-weed; ‘the ever-varying beauty 
of the water, now green, now blue, now 
purple in the sunlight or dark-gray and 
foamy white under the ruffling wind; 
the gradual fogs that encircled us for a 
week on the Banks, with the weird fog- 
horn sounding every five minutes ; the 
fast yacht that had won for America the 
Anglo-American Atlantic race returning 
from the Isle of Wight; the sky-mirage 
of a ship standing keel upward; and the 
sight of a real steamer going from New 
York to Liverpool. But notwithstanding 


all such diversions the time hung heavi- 
ly on our hands, and the long voyage of 
nearly seven weeks wore out the patience 


of all. : 

On one of the last days of July the 
pilot came on board with the latest New 
York newspapers, and then for the first 
time did we hear of the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war. Some of the pas- 
sengers were seriously alarmed, and 
anxiously inquired whether the war was 
going on anywhere near their places of 
destination. The pilot was a young Jer- 
seyman, uncommonly tall and propor- 
tionately strong: as we passed Long 
Branch he showed us the principal ho- 
tels through his telescope and descanted 
on the glories of that seaside place. Two 
nights afterward, or rather early in the 
morning just before dawn, a tug came 
alongside, and our captain bargained with 
her captain for the price of the towage 
into port: it was long before they came 
to terms. I heard all this through my 
open porthole, and for the first time saw 
one of those busy, puffing little vessels 
whose activity, self-importance, and, I 
must add, usefulness, have always re- 
minded me of the fussiness of a stout 
little attorney. On the rst of August, a 
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terribly hot day, we entered New York 
harbor, and if ever I saw a scene that 
might be called fairy-like, it was that. 
The port had all the aspect of a tropical 
one, with the dark waving branches of 
the ailanthus suggesting palm trees, while 
the heat, the intense blue of sky and sea, 
the dazzling sun, the white buildings of 
the forts, all gave the scene a thorough- 
ly southern look. Joined to this was the 
crowd and activity of a northern seaport, 
the masses of shipping, the Old-World 
look of the great spire of Trinity, and 
the countless towers and spires of the 
two cities, whose godliness it would not 
be safe to reckon by the number of their 
churches; the ferry-boats, a novel sight 
to us; and the great white, moving isl- 
and, our namesake, the Plymouth Rock, 
which I saw then for the first and only 
time starting on her noon-trip to Long 
Branch. The bays of Naples and Genoa 
are the most celebrated for their beauty, 
but that of New York is in my opinion 
far finer. A boat came to take off the 
cabin passenger, who bade us a cordial 
good-bye, and reiterated his liberal but 
vague offers of help, and a health-officer 
came on board to inspect the steerage 
passengers. Itwasamere form. Mean- 
while, or rather just before we entered 
the port, there had been a great jubilee 
among the passengers, a donning of Sun- _ 
day clothes, a reckless throwing away of 
tin cups and pans, mattresses and blank- 
ets, a scuffle in the hold as the baggage 
was hauled out and distributed, after 
which every one who had money deposit- 
ed in the captain's hands for safekeeping 
during the voyage went to reclaim it, and, 
sad to say, found his resources already 
diminished by debts contracted to the 
steward for ale and porter, if not worse, or 
by foolish little bets with fellow-passen- 
gers. The custom - house officers came 
on board, and found one or two contra- 
band articles, but cannot be said to have 
been hard on any one: we had been 
very much afraid for some pieces of un- 
made-up calico for morning dresses which 
we had in our trunks. At last the tug took 
us off to Castle Garden, making two trips 
till all had been landed, and we found 
ourselves in that large round building, 
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so novel and strange to our eyes—the 
galleries on one side and part of the 
floor covered with small domestic settle- 
ments, in which a rampart of trunks and 
some blankets for curtains made an im- 
provised tent, for privacy rather than 
protection ; and the official part, looking 
crowded and uncomfortable. We did 
not stay long, but went through the 
tourniquet gate, passed the tribunal— 
where I first came across the genus 
“politician,” heard much joking and 
more swearing from men with dirty 
shirts and diamond rings—and were 
then free and friendless and absolute 
strangers in the great city. 

There is hardly a more forlorn feeling 
to be experienced than that. Some of 
our fellow-passengers went off, as direct- 
ed, to the respective dépéts whence the 
emigrant-trains for the West took their de- 
parture ; others to the Panama steamship, 
on their way to California; others, less 
lucky, were absorbed by the usual emi- 
grant boarding-houses that line the river- 
side. A little later, when cooped up in the 
huge city, how I longed for the fate of 
the Western-bound emigrants, and what 
hardships I could willingly have under- 
gone for the sake of fresh air and a sight 
of green fields! We knew absolutely 
nothing of New York except that there 
was a street called Broadway and a 
great park. We stopped first at a ho- 
tel on Castle Garden Square (it was not 
a pleasant, shady green at that time) to 
get something to eat, but either we found 
the people rude or the price too high, I 
forget which, and hungry and bewilder- 
ed we wandered on. A little farther, in 
a by-street below Beaver, and in a much 
less pretentious place, we found. civility 
and a plate of oysters, and were thank- 
ful for the rest. 1 tried a mixture of vin- 
egar, molasses and water, which I had 
heard one of the sailors describe as a 
delicious, cool draught, but not knowing 
the right proportions made a very un- 
savory mess, which I was-glad enough to 
leave. We had the address of a person 
living in Oak street, and not having the 
remotest idea of where and what Oak 
street was, started to find it. At every 
Step the surroundings grew more un- 
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pleasant, and when we asked our way 
people stared at us disagreeably. At 
last the little crooked alley, with its 
crazy -looking tenements and skeleton 
balconies full of dirty clothes and dir- 
tier babies, came in sight: we perse- 
vered, and found the number, the en- 
trance being through one of those nar- 
row, dingy lanes briefly described in ad- 
vertisements as “No. So-and-so, back.” 
We even went a little way up the stairs, 
but gave it up at last, preferring a chance 
wandering through the streets to such 
unsavory certainties as these. Then, 
after we had made our way on to the 
docks again, we got into a car from sheer 
fatigue and because we saw Central Park 
written on it, and on we went for nearly 
an hour till we came to the park, and 
breathed again. Here we got some lem- 
onade at a clean stall, and as I saw the 
man put a straw into it, I used it at first, 
but found a draught of the iced drink 
much pleasanter after all. We took a 
few turns among the trees, and went 
round a pond where children were feed- 
ing the swans, and wished that there was 
no need of seeking any other roof than 
that of those drooping, shady boughs 
over the quiet seats. Our whole fortune 
consisted of fifteen dollars, and though 
we were “green,” we knew enough to 
be sure that that would not last two of 
us many days. 

We sauntered down Broadway, very 
tired and wondering when the street 
would come to an end, but still inter- 
ested in the southern and, to my mind, 
specially Neapolitan, look of the side 
streets, shaded by the ailanthus trees, 
with the frequent fruit-stalls full of ba- 
nanas, grapes, peaches and other exotic 
fruits, as they would be called in Eng- 
land, and with the cool white costumes 
and straw hats of the men, whose dress 
and complexion, so unlike the formal 
and bulky Englishman’s, seemed to defy 
the effects of heat. I do not remember 
that we noticed the stores much: no 
doubt we were too tired. Passing-some 
of the hotels, with their cool restaurants 
and marble tables in full view, we de- 
bated drowsily whether we should ven- 
ture to go in: I think, so exhausted were 
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we, that we would have given our little all 
for one night's rest, in order that after one 
good sleep we might have felt able to de- 
cide, to work, to struggle. Each hotel, 
however, looked too much above our 
means, and we walked on and on till we 
got to the Stevens House, and saw that 
there were no more to choose from. Here 
we went in: it was late, and the waiter 
grumbled at having to bring us our very 
meagre supper, for it was past meal-time. 
Though the rooms here were dismal and 
I was nearly ill with heat and fatigue, 
still the rest in a clean bed and the sight 
of proper bathing arrangements had a 
wonderful effect, and after breakfast next 
morning we felt like new beings. I have 
spent the night in that house once since 
- that, but under much altered circum- 
stances, when we marched boldly through 
a crowded breakfast-room, and, regard- 
less of rules, I fed my pet dog on the best 
beeksteak and sweet-cakes. 

The next day, though refreshed and 
more hopeful, we were still sadly unset- 
tled, and saw nothing more feasible than 
to walk “f Broadway, as we had yester- 
day walked down. The sight of the 
inviting restaurant of the St. Charles 
Hotel made us go in there and ask for a 
room : the price was tolerably cheap, espe- 
cially as the “ European plan”’ gives one 
the choice of inexpensive or extravagant 
meals. The room was one of those New 
York anomalies known as a dark room; 
that is, the sleeping part was, while the 
other, shut off by folding doors, was an 
irregular triangle, with one window on 
the street and a chilling marble table in 
the middle. It was very cheerless, but 
still a temporary roost. Now came a 
good deal of trouble about the baggage, 
which had been left at Castle Garden in 
our first uncertainty, and to recover which 
no end of “red tape” had literally to 
be “paid out.” We got it at last, and 
once more were able to wear something 
more presentable than our traveling- 
dresses. But the comfort did not last 
above three days: we had pleasant, 
cheap meals in the restaurant, and made 
friends with the colored waiter who 
served our table, and who told us of 
his voyage to England as cook on board 





a steamer. The abundance of ice was 
a great luxury, and the wonderful, novel 
watermelon, with its huge proportions 
and frozen-snow taste, was as delicious 
as it was picturesque. By and by, how- 
ever, a stranger, the editor of a sporting 
paper, came to see us with the charitable 
intention of suggesting to us a change 
of abode, as, he said, this hotel was so 
much of a resort for theatrical people 
that he was sure we should prefer not 
staying in it. We were as grateful as 
surprised at his kind interference, and 
indeed our money was running so short 
that it was, even if on no other ground, 
imperative to leave. Still, we were not 
able to leave before going through an- 
other unpleasant experience, for it was 
not easy to find another home, and as 
the meals had to be paid for then and 
there at the office of the restaurant, our 
slender means gave out before we had 
time to devise some new plan. For twen- 
ty-four hours we ate nothing, and by the 
end of that time we knew what hunger 
meant. By selling a pair of plain gold 
ear-rings we got three or four dollars, 
but the sale and the questions and the 
inquisitive looks were full as disagree- 
able as the search after Oak street had 
been. The big French loaf we bought 
and brought home under cover of a 
waterproof cloak proved the best-sea- 
soned meal we had had in our lives, 
though the contrast with the rough plen- 
ty on board the Plymouth Rock seemed 
to exalt the latter into a series of ban- 
quets. But the hotel-bill was unpaid, 
and our poor store was unequal to one- 
third of it, while it was yet necessary 
that we should leave. 

Providence smoothed over what threat- 
ened to be the worst trouble we had got 
into, and another stranger offered us a 
temporary home with him and his wife 
if we would come. It was on a Sunday. 
Here again the comical was mingled with 
the tragical, and our exit would have been 
well described only by the pen of Dumas. 
Our trunks we must of course leave be- 
hind us, as was only fair, as security for 
the future payment of our bill; but there 
were things that we could not do without, 
so we resorted to the smuggler’s trick of 
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putting on all the clothing we needed, 
which of a broiling August noon was 
hardly comfortable. A bag, such as one 
often uses for shopping purposes, was 
enough to hold the little necessaries 
which our pockets could not contain, 
and thus accoutred we left the hotel and 
went to the first place we could call home. 
How comfortable the kitchen seemed! 
It was also the dining- and sitting-room 
and baby’s nursery, but our friend had 
a parlor for professional purposes, very 
nicely furnished, but still overhung with 
that cheerless air which the “best room” 
cannot fail of having. This was in a 
tenement-house, but of a different kind 
from those awful burrows down town. 
It was near Stuyvesant Square, and the 
rooms were on the ground-floor, two of 
them, however (the centre ones of the 
suite), dark. The kitchen was clean, 
cheerful and comparatively cool: our 
hosts were young and open-hearted, fond 
of seclusion and of books, and very bright 
and hopeful. We had a happy time there 
for six weeks, but the chance of finding 
suitable employment did not grow hour- 
ly more certain. . When it did, at last, it 
unluckily necessitated our going farther 
down toward the “slums.” We had no 
furniture, nor any money to buy any, and 
boarding, the only resource of the igno- 
rant, seemed our fate. Still, with the 
experience of six subsequent years be- 
fore my eyes, I can say I believe we 
made a mistake in beginning a life in 
which one has no interest, little privacy 
and less comfort. 

Our first boarding-house was a most 
woeful specimen. It was in Chambers 
street, at a corner, and had the custom- 
ary liquor-saloon on the ground-floor. 
The “family entrance” was at the side, 
and the dining-room, of course, in the 
basement. The first room that was 
shown us was very small and stuffy, 
and nearly filled by a large double bed, 
which on examining we found to be full 
of bugs. The landlady was indignant 
when this was pointed out to her, but 
not being able to resist the evidence of 
her senses, had the mattresses shaken 
out and the bedstead cleaned, assuring 
us that it was “all right” now. But an 
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hour’s sleep convinced us of the con- 
trary, and as it was late, and we had 
no faith in any more cleansings, we ad- 
propriated a corner room at the end of 
the passage, took our things there and 
slept comfortably. The two clean iron 
bedsteads, small and hard, were much 
more inviting, and the next morning 
we told the landlady that we meant to 
stay in our new room. Again she ex- 
postulated, and demanded fifty cents a 
week more from each of us (we only 
paid five dollars each). I believe she 
got it eventually, but we kept the room 
and lived there in comparative comfort 
for over a month. Various strange, sad 
things happened there. One night there 
was a fight in the saloon below (we were 
fortunately two floors above it, and heard 
but little of the usual noise), and one 
man was taken to his room with a bad 
cut in his leg, which confined him to his 
bed more than a week. The landlady 
was very graphic in her description of his 
wounds when she came to us to borrow 
books for him. Then we had a neighbor 
terribly given to drinking, but strangely 
gentle in his intoxication, and one even- 
ing, toward dark, on coming home to 
our room, we found him established 
on my bed, peaceably sleeping in his 
clothes, very drunk, but as quiet as a 
lamb when wakened by the landlady 
with no gentle hand. He apologized 
the next morning in a way that went to 
one’s heart. Another time I heard him ° 
stumbling along the passage to his room, 
the door of which opened at right angles 
to ours, but immediately contiguous, and 
hardly had he reached his own than he 
fell backward, dropping and extinguish- 
ing his candle, and bursting open our 
door, which had only a defective bolt to 
close it. There he lay across the thresh- 
old, groaning now and then. I wasalone, 
and was afraid to wake him, yet fearful 
that he had hurt himself by his fall. At 
last some one came, picked him up and 
helped him into his own room and bed, 
and I heard him gently thanking his 
friend and feebly muttering that he was 
sorry to give him this trouble. _ 
Another time a far worse thing took 
place, though not 7” the house. A man 
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declared to be sober at the time came 
into the saloon, asked for a drink, quiet- 
ly took it, and intimated to the bystand- 
ers that that was his last drink, as he was 
about to shoot himself. He was young 
and healthy, and dressed in his Sunday 
clothes. The men laughed at him, and 
he went out. Two minutes after a loud 
report drew all heads to the window and 
a crowd round the youth, who had shot 
himself through the heart with a revolver. 
The blood spurted up from his heart, and 
even as the people raised him his grow- 
ing livid pallor showed that he had aim- 
ed but too straight. He died shortly 
after he was carried into the house. He 
was a young mechanic, in good work, 
who had been jilted or otherwise dis- 
appointed in love, and in a fit of what is 
called temporary insanity had ended his 
life in this sad way. One reads of such 
things every day, but to live in the midst 
of them brings the horror home to one 
in a far different way. The place grew 
to our minds so associated with horrors 
that we longed to move. There were 
other items not more pleasant, and chief- 
ly the meals. I do not mean the food, 
for that was good and abundant; indeed, 
as an English traveler, who had had op- 
portunities of stopping at the miners’ inns 
in districts close upon the Rocky Moun- 
tains, once said to me, the roughest man 
in America eats better food, and is more 
particular about it, than many an Eng- 
lish farmer or shopkeeper. We had 
good meat, and a variety of it, plenty of 
vegetables and good coffee, besides bread, 
butter, milk and plain cakes. But the 
“guests ’’ and the waiting-girl were rath- 
er trying. The former, mostly truckmen 
and cart-drivers, with a few mechanics, 
swore terribly at every other word, and 
the latter, a bold, slatternly girl, waited 
on the table at breakfast with bare dirty 
feet and uncombed, often “unput-up,” 
hair. 

Before we left the house Providence 
sent us another friend, a clergyman, who 
was untiringly kind to us in a thousand 
ways, and was eventually the means of 





our getting comfortable and respectable 
lodgings. We made an effort to find 
such ourselves, and got together a few 
addresses from the era/d, but each 
place was beyond our means, six and 
seven dollars apiece being what was 
asked in the most modest houses. At 
last we were directed by our new friend 
to a street not far from the East River 
and opening into Grand street and East 
Broadway, and I went there alone to 
make inquiries one evening about six 
o'clock. The landlady came down: I 
had already, in the mean while, made 
friends with her beautiful Newfound- 
land dog. She asked no questions, and 
I knew she was a lady. It was a poor 
house, and the boarders not very high 
in the social scale, but again it was home. 
She was one of the kindest friends we 
ever knew, and we moved with her when 
she went up town to an unfashionable 
street, which seemed Paradise to me be- 
cause one could see from the back win- 
dows the East River with Ward, Randall 
and Blackwell's islands, and the green 
shore of Long Island with its pretty, tiny 
villas, behind which I. afterward found 
oak woods and wild flowers and farms, 
and first took a country walk after more 
than two years’ constant residence in the 
city. Staten Island was our next glimpse 
of the country in its summer glory, just 
as I had seen it the day we landed, when 
it looked like a dream. The reality did 
not belie the dream, and we had kind, 
hospitable friends there. Gradually, 
though we still occasionally went through 
“hard times,” and one Christmas we had 
to sell a few books to get enough for our 
car-fare down town to go to a pleasant 
family Christmas dinner, we drifted back 
into civilized society, and at last, to our 
great joy, escaped from bricks and mor- 
tar to various country places in many 
parts of the States, found many friends 
and made many homes, and are no 
longer the two helpless emigrants who 
landed in so forlorn a way in the bewil- 
dering city of New York. 
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T was in Schaus’s, I think, that I saw 

during one of my strolls two water- 
color drawings—kitten subjects; one in 
full frisk, with a troop of yellow butter- 
flies driving over her, watching a chance 
to paw a victim, with that serio-comical 
expression worn only by young animals, 
children as well. The pendant to this 
was Miss Kit sitting in a contemplative 
attitude, a few feathers scattered around 
her: she had eaten z¢ up. There had not 
been enough of it: she was the image 
of dejection. ‘“K." was neatly scratch- 
ed in the corner of the drawings. I be- 
lieved them bits of autobiography, and 
bought them from liking and sympathy. 
Besides, they were the work of a wo- 
man. 

It was the latter part of July, and hot- 
ter than any weather I had ever experi- 
enced in the garb of civilization. Heat 
in the East has its compensations: there 


were none here, and I made up my mind 


to get out of New York. But where 
should I go? I was just home from a 
long sojourn in Europe,.and had no in- 
clination for travel here. Relations I 
had none. My early college - friends 
were out of reach or lost sight of. The 
one I had expected to greet me, joy on 
her lips and in her eyes, was journeying 
—where I had not yet found out. 

As I slowly mounted the stairs to my 
room I picked up an envelope addressed 
in a clear though feminine handwriting. 
It was individual : the small erect letters 
reminded me of the German script, and 
I thought how prettily the writer would 
form her German words. Turning it 
over, queer enough! there was a tiny 
“K.” like a flying insect, with a blue 
kitten rushing after it, tail up, paws on 
the slide. I of course thought of the 
painter of my pictures: if not that K., 
it ought to be. I put it in my pocket 
and tried to settle myself to work. I 
was writing some papers on the Bavarian 
Highlands, having spent three summers 


there and had some uncommon adven- 
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tures. Here I was in whirling America 
again. To a man who likes to drift or 
pull a lazy oar this rattling carnival of 
work is distracting. 

As I went to supper my thoughts turn- 
ed to No. 44, near which I had found the 
K. envelope. There had been a recent 
arrival there—ladies: perhaps my artist 
was ainong them. On being worried 
about this, the clerk drew his pen sud- 
denly from behind his ear, as if it were a 
weapon with which he intended to spear 
me, and mumbled something about 
“parties” leaving on the noon-train for 
Greenwood Lake. 

“Watering - place, this Greenwood 
Lake ? 

“Great fishing resort.” 

I am fond of fishing: I believe I'll go. 
There seems no need to wait for letters 
that can be forwarded.—No, you are 
wrong: I had. passed my salad days, 
and had rather then, as now, wonder, 
dream about a possible divinity than 
take any trouble to look her up. If she 
come in one’s way, well. But if you 
cherish a fancy and water it till it flowers, 
twenty to one it’s a scentless, colorless 
thing. Besides, my future was already 
outlined. But if people do not stay at 
home or answer your notes, must you 
swelter in the discomfort of ninety de- 
grees? 

So I started for Orange county, and 
confess I had no idea our country was so 
wild and charming. The hotel was set 
in the midst of hills, with the lake rip- 
pling in front. It was a comfortable 
place to write in and wait for news of 
my lady. Most of the time I passed in 
a boat or in the woods, hermit-fashion, 
but I did not write much. Toone mossy 
place, where the trees drew apart as if 
to let the wanderer see the wondrous 
heights of the hills and the quivering 
sheen of lake and sky, I used often to 
come. The spot was sometimes pre- 
occupied by confidential girls, who were 
good enough to retreat if they saw me 
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climbing upward. One day I came per- 
haps unexpectedly, for I heard a flutter 
of drapery, caught a glimpse of a figure 
wrapped in blue, and heard, to my de- 
light, a whispered “ Kit!” 

The cat-painter, I decided as the rust- 
ling died away, indicating that she had 
found the path. I hoped she had drop- 
ped something in her hurry. She had. 
A sketch-book lay on the crushed leaves 
where she had been sitting. She must 
be a heedless person. I picked it up. 
It was what artists call a block, in a 
green cover. Papers were stuffed in the 
pocket, and a pencil was in the loop. I 
looked at the drawing. Pretty good: 
artist feeling in the lines, and capital 
foliage. Women are generally wretch- 
ed portrayers of a tree; their foliage 
is a series of detached 2's. If this be- 
longs to the painter, of course one ex- 
pects better things. If. it is hers, she’s 
not famous yet, for the few celebrities 
have been pointed out to me. I knew 
it would be easy enough to find her: 
a sketcher soon betrays herself; so I 
made no formal inquiry, and abandon- 
ed my nook in the woods as perhaps 
sacred to dryads. 

Rowing on the lake the next morning, 
I caught a seductive glimpse of blue in 
the very spot I was making for. I am 
near-sighted: it proved to be no lady, 
but a clump of purple asters. I drew up 
the boat, found a rock under an over- 
shadowing umbrella tree, and prepared 
myself for a lounge. I put my hand in 
my pocket for Alfieri: I had left it in my 
room. There was nothing but the sketch- 
book, with its plethoric portfolio. Bah! 
I shall never find the owner. I must 
while away the time. I pulled out the 
papers. There was some writing, part 
of a journal or letter, scrawly and some- 
what scratched, like the first draught of 
a composition. A moment's hesitation, 
and my virtue yielded to the temptation. 
I read: 

“Ought I not to be so? Have I not 
had a deep experience in feeling? The 
sort of friendship you describe I’m afraid 
of. It may be possible. Shall I break 
my engagement? I think so, but dis- 
tinctly understand that I do not mean 
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you to be affected by anything I may do. 
Bound or not, you are the same to me: 


you hold a place by yourself. Does not . 


that content you? I shall talk with K. 
about it: if he is not too satirical, I shall 
give him the full results of my thinking 
and feeling. I can look for but one issue 
to that conversation. He cares very lit- 
tle for me. I am sure he will wish for 
his freedom: he shall have the offer of 
it. For myself, I am happy enough: my 
painting satisfies me. There is much in 
my life to make me practical and philo- 
sophical. K. fascinated me, but I have 
long believed him to be a cold-hearted 
student, with the selfishness that must 
result from exclusive devotion to art- 
studies and self-culture. When I write 
to him I know I am only writing to a 
brilliant critic. It used to inspire me: it 
doesn’t now.” 

So K. is a man, after all—one of 
those who crumble girls’ lives as spice 
to their own? I should like to see this 
calm creature who is sufficient unto her- 
self. I hope she will break out of the 
net that has snared her: of course she 
will. I look across the lake crinkling in 
the sunlight, and think vividlyof my own 
betrothed, and: that flame, lit in college 
days, now burnt down to matter of fact. 
Catherine was seventeen, and bewitch- 
ing. Her hair was in flossy curls that 
blew about her forehead, and her cheeks 
and lips were delicious. She was a gush- 
ing creature, never in the least afraid to 
show me how she adored me. She loved 
too much: her enthusiasm was not always 
in good taste: Such women make good 
Roman Catholics. Their feelings need 
the devotional outlet: they are wasted 
onamortal. I graduated a born lounger, 
studying law, however, and being admit- 
ted to the bar, to please my father, who 
was not willing I should be idle, although 
the taking care of his income was busi- 
ness enough for two. When he sudden- 
ly died I made up my mind to go abroad, 
and would then have married Catherine, 
but her mother said she was too young. 
We wrote frequently, and gradually the 
repression I had tried to teach her began 
to show itself in the calmer tone of her 
letters. Yet when did I get that wild 
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poetic outburst that made me smile, 
though it touched me too? Just before 
going to Cairo, I think. So long ago? 
I've been rambling in deserts and moun- 
tains the last two years, beyond the reach 
of the post. I could write but rarely. I 
must make up deficiencies to her now, 
for she is a sweet soul, and deserves a 
better lover than I am. 

As I took the path to the hotel I saw 
sitting on the piazza a fat, Napoleonic- 
looking man, a big straw hat on his knee. 
A woman with a blue shaw! falling from 
her shoulders stood swinging her parasol 
as she talked with him. I walked slow- 
ly, hoping to get a look at the possible 
heroine, but before I reached the steps 
she nodded to her friend and hurried 
away toward the cottage. 

The fat gentleman’s heavy, regular 
features were familiar. 

“I cannot be mistaken in General 
Fanshawe ?” 

He turned a brilliant pair of eyes on 
me from under long gray eyebrows, and 
made an attempt to hobble up: “ How 
do you do? how do you do-er?” He 
had not an idea who I was. 

“Reginald Kingston,” said I. 

“To be sure !—so it is. You astonish 
me! Glad to see you—glad to see you.” 

“Tam rejoiced to see an old friend,” 
said I, pressing his big fat hand cordially. 
“It gives one a Rip Van Winkle sensa- 
tion to return to familiar New York and 
find nobody who knows one.” 

“Is that your case? You shouldn't 
have stayed away so long. You found 
none of our people at home?” 

“No: I was disappointed.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“The 28th. I came here a week ago.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. I hope Allston 
has not involved you at all?” 

“Somewhat: I hardly know to what 
extent yet.” 

“The first thing I thought of when I 
saw you. I was afraid you'd gone to 
smash,” 

“Oh no, but I knew I ought to come 
home and look after matters. My agent 
died in the spring, and everything con- 
spired to hasten me. I was leisurely tak- 
ing my way homeward when a budget of 
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news made it advisable to hurry. And 
now I’m here, people are out of town— 
not to be seen—the weather too hot for 
business.” 

‘Well, we are glad to get you back on 
any terms. There’s nothing like Amer- 
ica, is there? Can’t see why the girls 
did not mention your being here. That 
accounts for their remarkable patience 
during my delay in coming.” 

“ The girls ?” 

“My niece and Puss, you know. They 
have been waiting for me to come to take 
them off somewhere among the moun- 
tains. I am glad there’s to be a younger 
man along. You find the little one grown 
into a noble creature.” 

While I hesitated to confess that I did 
not know whom he was talking about, 
the general announced that “ Bel” was 
coming. 

“Make it easier by presenting me,” I 
said as the tall girl in blue approached. 

She had a nice, sensible face, and re- 
garded me with an agreeable air of inter- 
est, which gave place to a curious fluctua- 
tion of manner as the general introduced 
us, 
As I exchanged greetings with Miss 
Fanshawe a flashing recollection came 
of an awkward pair, brother and sister, 
who spent vacations at the Tracys, and 
were always interrupting Catherine and 
me. 

“Reginald Kingston?” repeated the 
lady with a faint emphasis on the bap- 
tismal name—“ of Burlington ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Have we not 
met before ?” 

Perhaps. She knew me rather from 
my friends. I was giving them a great 
surprise. 

I was far from intending it. 

“Mrs. Tracy and sister Lu are out 
West looking up kindred, and left me to 
look after the girls, with Henry’s help,” 
said the general. ‘“ You remember Hen- 
ry? He’s a parson now. Now, how 
could you be here a week and not find 
one another out ?—What’s the mischief, 
Bel ?” 

“We were staying at the cottage, un- 
cle,” said Bel. ‘I did not recognize Mr. 
Kingston. I have not seen him since we 
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danced together on class-day. Hismous- 
tache and bronze complexion are an ex- 
cellent disguise. I suppose Kit is wiser, 
but she did not enlighten me.” 

As she finished speaking she hurried 
toward another girl whose white dress I 
saw through the trees. 

“There’s some stratagem,” remarked 
the general. “Who can fathom their 
tricks?” 

Was that Catherine Tracy, the lady 
of my love? I walked toward her, but 
of what I said I have not the least idea. 
I saw her smile and hold out her hand 
in a gracious, distancing way that wel- 
comed and subtly repelled me. I held 
it in mine and kissed it. It was the 
. thing for me to do, yet she seemed 
displeased, drawing her hand away and 
stepping backward. 

“Was it quite fair?” I asked. 

“ Perfectly fair,” returned Catherine. 

“TI do not feel S04 I was waiting to 
hear from you, and*you were hiding 
from me.” 

““When you came,” said Catherine, 
walking nearer the general and Miss 
Fanshawe, and turning a brilliant face 
toward me, “they said you were an au- 
thor deep in creative thought. There 
was no need to hide from a man wrapt 
in fancies. I am only surprised you did 
not discover us for yourself, as you so 
* often invaded our sketching-nooks.” 

“T see now, Kit,” exclaimed Miss Fan- 
shawe, as if the key of a puzzle had been 
given her. 

“I am not sure I should have recog- 
nized you if I had met you face to face. 
I am near-sighted, and you are changed. 
The fashion of dress would have misled 
me. Strange to say, I am always thinking 
of white frilled aprons and flying curls.” 

“TI could not well keep up that cos- 
tume,”’ she remarked, lightly swaying 
her white ruffles lying in a little billow 
on the turf. She wore some drapery of 
black lace and knots and bows of pink 
ribbon. 

“Did you not get my note?” 

“Two of them: they came just as we 
had started on our trip. We left Uncle 
Sam to look you up. You furnished no 
address.” 
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“ They were dated from the hotel where 
I was waiting for the answer.’ 

“And then you came here; so: I did 
not send any message.” 

Was she offended? Ought I not to be 
so? I hardly knew how to deal with her, 
For the present I made inquiries about 


friends, and chatted with Miss Fanshawe, - 


all the time looking at Catherine when I 
had the chance. She was handsomer 
than I remembered. Her brown hair 
was braided ina kind of Russian coronet, 
and some curls fell on brow and neck. 

“Were you called home by business ?” 
asked she suddenly, raising her eyes and 
entrapping me in one of these observa- 
tions. : 

“Business hastened me perhaps. I 
was on my way home, as I told you in 
my last regular letter—the letter from 
Marseilles.” 

“It did not reach me.” 

“Did you not get one from Havre?” 

“Yes,” with an odd inflection in her 
voice, as if she were about to break into 
alaugh. “Mamma has it in her pocket 
yet, I dare say: she hates to give up any- 
thing. We spent parts of two days try- 
ing to decipher it. What was it? some 
new hieroglyphic ?” 

“Task your pardon. It was written in 
great haste to catch the outgoing steam- 
er. I did not suppose it to be so bad as 
that,” 

“The only words we could decipher,” 
turning to the general, “were some in- 
itials and his own signature, ‘ K.;’ but if 
the other letter had ‘come it would have 
been clear enough.” 

“‘Pussie, you are severe,” said he. 

“T am indeed sorry it failed to reach 
you: the want of that letter has done 
me harm.” 

“Oh no,” cordially and indifferently. 
“You and mamma will settle it very 
amusingly some day.” 

Yes, I see I am the “K.,” the selfish 
lover, from whom she will be free. It is 
her letter burning in my breast-pocket. 
Am I such a scamp as she believes 
me? Have I lost her affection by being 
so sure and careless of it? I am afraid 
it is too late, and her correspondent will 





profit by my stupendous stupidity. 
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“You have been six years abroad,” 
said Miss Fanshawe: “why, it is a little 
lifetime !”" 

“It was a great mistake,” I returned. 

“ How so?” demanded Catherine. 

“One who has passed so many of his 
impressionable years in Europe feels out 
of place here. He has been forgotten 
by his old associates, and is too unpliant 
to form intimate friendships. He has no 
employment where every one seems too 
busy to heed him.” 

“He had better go back,” said she. 

“I have heard many say that a long 
residence abroad spoils one for this coun- 
try,” said the general, “ but a century of 
it wouldn’t affect me.” 

“I love America,” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, with a motion of her handkerchief 
as if she were unfurling a little flag. “I 
have no patience with those people who 
are always moping in galleries and record- 
ing their impressions.” 

“Are you people coming to tea?” in- 
quired the general, rising. “The fried 
fish here are superb.” 

I do not believe in excuses, but as soon 
as I had a good opportunity I attempted 
a skillful justification of my neglect in 
writing —a neglect of which I was for 
the first time conscious, I thought I had 
some good reasons, and was making 
them clear when Catherine said pleas- 
antly, “ Are you excusing yourself? Don’t 
be annoyed. / think writing a bore too, 
particularly when you have nothing in 
common with your correspondent. And 
travelers’ letters! The guide-books do as 
well for general reading. Not but that 
yours were more entertaining than the 
common tourist's epistle ; and so charm- 
ingly written !—Do you remember, Bel,” 
drawing Miss Fanshawe into the conver- 
sation, “the description of the landing in 
Malta in one of Mr. Kingston's letters ? 
Henry thought it ought to be printed. 
But perhaps it was a leaf from your book. 
You are writing a book, are you not?” 

I feel as if this pretty lady were boxing 
my ears, but I answer her gently enough, 
and Miss Fanshawe and I talk of Ger- 
many till the general joins us with 4/- 
pleton’s Guide. He wishes Henry would 
come, if he is ever coming, and take this 
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train and connection business off his 
mind. I hear them talking of Delaware 
Water-Gap. The general, lost in the 
mazes of that wonderful book, appeals 
to me. I extricate him, and offer my 
further attendance. He accepts with 
pleasure. Miss Fanshawe shows delight, 
and Catherine, as I look at her, lifts her 
lovely brows. 

“You have no objection to my going 
with you ?” I ask when I get a chance, 

“Certainly not. But I, thought you 
had important business in New York.” 

“Have you a preference? I can go 
back if you had rather I should.” 

“No,” hesitating. 

Here I take from my pocket a ring, 
always carried about in my dressing-case. 
We had had them alike—rubies in white 
and gold setting. 

“Where is yours, Catherine ?” 

She gave a hurried glance at me, and 
then turned for her friend. Miss Fan- 
shawe had gone “down the lawn with 
the general. ’ 

“T don’t know, exactly. Among my 
trinkets I suppose. It does not fit.” 

“Let me have it altered.” 

“Nor does yours fit, I see. Better put 
them away as souvenirs of childhood.” 

“That will suit me: I should like to 
begin again. I will try this for the size.” 

“But no: I will have no new ring. Do 
not think so.” 

She spoke decidedly, with slightly-sup- 
pressed passion. I put the ring again on 
my own finger. 

She glanced at it and laughed : ‘‘ What 
a gaudy thing it is! Excuse me: it 
would suit a young Israelite, not you 
with your severe elegance.” 

I took it off and slipped it into my 
vest-pocket, while she, snatching at one 
of the children dancing past, began to 
tell stories to a group of them: ‘Once 
upon a time.” 

Yes, indeed, once upon a time was the 
beginning of my fairy-tale, and I stand 
off to sulk over my cigar. I take out the 
envelope, the waif of the hotel. I know 
now it must be hers, addressed as it is 
to Henry Fanshawe. I am also sure the 
contents of the sketch-book pocket be- 
long within it. 
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I resolve to go to the Water-Gap, and 
if possible conquer a new position before 
my lady has that conversation she intends 
having with me. Of course I abstain from 
all love-making: that would call for re- 
pression. I try to interest and please 
her and her companion. I think I suc- 
ceed. I perceive that Miss Fanshawe 
admires me and wonders at Kit’s sar- 
casms. She apologizes for her one day 
by saying, when her friend is out of 
hearing, “‘ Kit does not mean to wound : 
she has so been used to wrangle with 
my brother Henry that she thinks ev- 
erybody understands it.” 

“I believe I understand it,’’ I reply, 
and wish I knew how much Catherine 
had confided to her. 

When we reach the Water-Gap my 
lady begins again to draw, and over the 
sketching we become almost cordial. I 
ask her if she ever paints cats, and Miss 
Fanshawe laughs: it seems she does. 
“We think Kit has the making of an 
artist in her.” 

“TI have noticed a singular device on 
your envelopes. I suppose there is $6fhe 
cabalistic meaning there.” “err 

“That was Henry's nonsense,” Miss 
Fanshawe said, “He called his cousin 
Kit and Puss from ways of hers and her 
liking for the animals. After her suc- 
cess in the kitten-pictures he had this 
fancy printed as a joke. Kit uses it 
when she writes to us.” 

I dare one day to tell her, while sharp- 
ening pencils, that her art has made her 
a different person. 

“I owe that all to you,” said she, “and 
I am really full of gratitude. You told 
me I needed some outlet for my enthu- 
siasm—that I ought to have an absorb- 
ing pursuit. I used to read that letter 
over once a month: it was educating.” 

I remember, but I have nothing to 
say, and she breaks into delight over a 
group of pines that comes into her pic- 
ture. I show her a trick I learned in 
Stuttgart for rendering these trees and 
giving their dim but inextricable recesses, 
their confused gloom. She is charmed: 
we chat amicably, and Henry’s shade 
seems less threatening. 

The letter I have been dreading and 
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evading summons me to New York. We 
are sauntering along on a wild slope, 
looking off to mountains and down over 
ledges and woods, when I tell her that 
I must go, and beg her to send me word 
as to her movements, that if possible I 
may join the party again. 

“Is it worth while? We shall soon 
turn homeward. We shall meet you in 
New York.” 

“When you are at home I want a long, 
serious talk with you.” 

“Of course you do.” 

‘Meanwhile, will you not be charitable 
toward your humble servant and slave?” , 

Her cheek dimpled: “I am.” 

I hold her hand, and have it in my 
mind to- kiss her, but she prevents me, 

“Have I not the right ?” 

“It is outlawed. You will not insist.” 

“Are you not engaged to me?” 

“Are you engaged to me?” 

“ Body and soul.” 

“You have my word till you release 
me. We are going to have a serious 
talk about that in New York when mam- 
ma returns. I postpone all discussion 
till then.” 

““Remember,” said I, “as*you count 
my sins against me, that I have not been 
disloyal to you an hour.” 

She looked at me astonished. 

‘Now, Catherine, I love you—not in 
the spoony, undergraduate way I once 
did, but as a man loves who has but one 
love in his life, and that knotted in every 
fibre, so he himself does not know how 
strong the feeling is till he tries to loose 
it.” * 

She looked down, and I thought I had 
touched her till she laughed: “ Excuse 
me, but there is something so comical 
in it all! You look very handsome and 
romantic in your part, but it’s useless.” 

“Useless ?” 

“Yes: we are going to explain by and 
by, you know.” 

“You don’t love me, that’s certain.” 

“How good of you to find that out 
yourself!’ she exclaimed with an air 
of relief. ‘Nobody could expect a boy- 
and-girl fancy toendure. One has one’s 
time of sighing and looking at the moon. 
When we have our understanding—” 
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“Let us have it now.” 

“The first question I would put,” 
she continued with a deeper flush on 
her cheek, “is, then, Have you money 
enough ?” 

‘More than enough,” I replied, aston- 
ished at the question. 

“Mine is not necessary or desirable to 
you?” 

“No. I have never thought of it.” 

“So I believe. You were never mer- 
cenary. But mamma heard about your 
losing by Allston’s failure: she feared 
the loss was a great one. Then,” she 
added, hesitating, “it was considered an 
advantage to unite the fortunes.”’ 

“Not by me. I have lost something 
—I hardly know how much yet—but 
there’s plenty left.” 

“You will let me go free ?” 

I remember I had a soft felt hat in my 
hands that I doubled up and squeezed as 
she talked. 

“I ought never to have left you, but I 
love you.” 

“Oh no,” with a smile: “that is not to 
be supposed.” 

“You do not hate me?” 

“No, indeed; only my bondage. We 
shall begin again on a different footing, 
and become very good friends when this 
is over.” 

“May I ask if you care about anybody 
else ?”” 

She had a translucent skin, through 
which the blush showed like light through 
porcelain as she answered frankly, “I do 
not know. Perhaps not. I should like 
to be sure.” 

“You shall have no hindrance from 
me; only, Catherine, judge me yourself, 
not by another’s opinions.”’ 

She colored again, and I could have 
sworn Henry had been my accuser. 

“Please give me back my ring,” she 
said. 

“Whatistheuse? Our rings are alike. 
It is only the sentiment of the thing. I 
withdraw all claim.” 

“Thank you. I knew I could trust 
your—good-breeding.” 

As she chose that word after a pause, 
I had drawn from my pocket the sketch- 
book and put it in her hand. 
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“My book! How did you get it? I 
lost it at the lake.” 

“T found it there in one of my prowls 
before I saw you or dreamed who K. 
was.” 

She was drawing out papers. 

“T have read everything,” saidI. “I 
have known for some time your opinion 
of me.” 

“Ah!” she sighed, pulling forth the 
letter, “this seems s6 long ago!” 

“Good-bye, then. I shall not perhaps 
see you again.” 

“‘In New York, when mamma returns: 
you are to come then.” 

“ There is no need: we have had our 
conversation.” I felt my throat dry: I 
wanted a glass of water. 

“Don’t drop the friendly relations with 
the family,” said she, taking a step to- 
ward me. ‘“ Mamma loves you for your 
own sake, as well as for your mother’s, 
We have all a great regard for you. I 
cannot think you will really feel this 
change in our connection. But if you 
care a little for me you will come, to 
spare me annoyance.” 

I looked at her, and met the brown 
eyes fully. She quivered slightly, and 
turned them away. 

“* How can I do that, Catherine ?” 

“You can save me from blame, rest 
my conscience and pacify mamma. Be- 
sides, we are going to be friends.” 

“ By and by.” 

“Shall you go abroad again ?” 

“T don’t know: I am disoriented. Good- 
morning.” 

“One thing more,” she added, dropping . 
her eyelids, the wind blowing her curls. 
“My letters? You have burnt them ?” 

“T have every one.” 

“Give them back to me: I want to 
read them again.” 

“You wish to see how the old love 
looks under the light of the new. You 
shall have them. I have a favor to ask 
too.” 

“Your own? They cannot be of any 
value—as love-letters.” 

“I don’t care what becomes of them. 
You owe me something,” I hurried to 
say. “I thought I should have had hun- 
dreds: let me have one kiss.” 
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She did not demur: she turned her 
face toward me for a moment, and I 
went down the hill with the world before 
me, and, strange to say, not utterly down- 
cast. But then I am said to have a con- 
venient amount of self-conceit, and self- 
conceited people are hopeful. 

If I had attended to my affairs, instead 
of loitering near K. so long, it is possi- 
ble that something might have been saved 
from the general smash. As it was, I was 
incomeless. I had some pictures and 
busts worth a few thousands, a library, 
some gems and drawings, and a neglect- 
ed old place on the Hudson. It was the 
‘ hardest part of my trouble to part with 
these possessions. If I did, I still must 
work, I determined to wait til hunger 
or a ragged coat was the alternative. At 
that idea I laugh. I have been in rags 
and hungry, and liked the situation for 
a few hours. Any one who will work 
here may earn, they say: we shall see. 
I go to my lawyer like the romantic poor 
young man. He is a good fellow: he 


tangles me in fringes of law-talk till he 


finds what Iam worth. I hire two rooms 
in a neighboring building, move my books 
and pictures and set up housekeeping. 
The schools are beginning. I get an 
appointment to lecture on history and 
art in three seminaries. Small pay, but 
pleasant work. I like to talk to girls: 
the girls liketolisten. I finish my moun- 
tain-sketches, and the magazines bring 
me some money. I am earning all I 
need, and I work as I never worked. 
The year is strangely short. 

I have seldom seen K., or any wo- 
man but the gregarious school-girl and 
the keen creatures who train her. They 
tell me she is going to marry Henry, 
Miss Fanshawe’s brother. I am going to 
ignore that fact for one half hour. So I 
go to the Tracys’ ona chilly afternoon in 
October. It has been raining, and the 
walks are covered with damp leaves, 
orange and scarlet. As I walk there 
ring in my brain some dismal French 
verses I have read and always disliked: 


Tombe, tombe, feuille éphémére. 


I believe I feel it prophetic when I see a 
young man’s hat and gloves in the hall, 
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exact and precise in their air, befitting a 
minister and a reformer, as Henry is. [ 
wait a few moments beside a sparkling 
fire: then I see K. coming through the 
library. Her face is pale, and a little sad, 
I think, but it brightens when she sees 
who awaits her. 

“I didn’t understand the name,” said 
she, “and you are such a stranger. It 
seems pleasant to see you.” 

“That should be a stranger’s wel- 
come.” , 

“You do not come often enough, mam- 
ma says. She will be down when she 
knows who is here.” 

“And what does K. say ?” 

“K. agrees with her mother always— 
where she can.” 

I had admired during the summer her 
rich artistic dressing. To-day she was 
in a soft black dress with silken hems 
and a white muslin tie—not a glimmer 
of ornament about her. 

“You look like a deaconess,” said I— 
“not but thatthe attire is becoming. What 
is the matter with your hand?” For she 
had wrapped it in a white handkerchief. 

“T have been playing with fire. What 
are you pursuing ? what new art ?” 

“That of earning a living.” 

“It is becoming, as you say.” 

“You seeachange? I feel it. 
lived deep this year.” 

“You seem more downright, a trifle 
brusque—from hunting the buffalo per- 
haps.” 

“TI know what I must have, and am 
toiling, hoping for it, That makes a 
man alive.” - 

“Did you know,” she asked suddenly, 
“that Allston had all my money? I'm 
poor.” 

“Soam I. He lost me mine.” 

“Truly? I thought your working was 
some figure of speech. You working! 
I begin to apprehend: it is necessary.” 

“Precisely. I like it, however: my 
work is congenial. I am earning about 
two thousand a year.” 

“With what an air you announce it! 
Didn't you use to spend twenty? Tell 
me what you are doing.” 

I obeyed. She sighed when I had 
finished: “It is easy for a man to earn. 


I have 
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Recommend me to your principals as a 
drawing-teacher. I cannot paint steadily, 
or sell all I paint. I want a situation.” 

“Are you not going to be married ?” 

“Why, no!” with a deep blush. “ Why 
did you think so?” 

“Miss Fanshawe told me. I thought 
I would come and congratulate you.” 

“Indeed! Well, when I need con- 
gratulations I'll let you know.” 

“I beg your pardon: I've ‘annoyed 
you.” oe or 
“T ought not to be annoyed, I suppose. 
I never intend marriage: that's all.” 

“Nor I,” said I with great gravity. 
“T’'ve too much to do to look up a wife: 
they are said to be expensive.” 

“Quite true; and so wise of you, Mr. 
Kingston !”’ answered she with a bright 
color in her cheeks. After a moment's 
hesitation she said, “I will tell you: I 
promised to marry Henry Fanshawe—” 

We are never prepared for what we 
expect, I find. My heart gave a stifling 
thump. 

“But he changed his mind with my 
fortunes.” 

“I saw his confounded sneaking hat 
in the hall. Where is he, Kit? I should 
delight to kick him down the steps.” 

She laughed: “Thanks! You ought to 
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know how charmingly it was all disar- 
ranged, after his persistence of months 
in gaining his object.” 

“T have always supposed he made you 
think of my faults and mistakes as crimes, 
deliberate sins against you.” 

“You are right.” 

I went to the other side of the fireplace 
and sat down beside her: “K., won’t you 
try me again ?” 1 
“After all my justice and selfish- 
ness?” 

“You have much to forgive me for, 
but I love you more dearly than ever.” 

She was slowly pulling off the hand- 
kerchief that wrapped her hand: some- 
thing flashed. It was my ruby ring on 
her fore finger. 

“That is what you have been hiding 
from me?” 

“T have been wearing it ever since we 
parted on the mountains,” said she in a 
low tone — “when I thought I should 
never see you again.” 

“Then you liked me best all the time, 
sweetest ?”” 

“Tam afraid I did. Don’t! here comes 
mamma. You will be more conceited 
than ever.” 

“Have I not reason?” 

E. A. BARRY. 
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ETWEEN the flat, wide marsh and moonless sky 
Hangs a gray roof of cloud: the rank earth steams. 
Hark! far away the sea breaks heavily 


On shelving sands. 


Is this the world of dreams ? 


Or can this dun blank, this weird waste, be real? 
See, where a yellow, wavering, thin flame gleams 
Yonder above the grass-tips! Watch it steal 
Ghostlike amongst their roots with lambent beams. 
Surely it lives! An errant spirit free 
From its clay prison, what delight it owns 


In boundless spaces! 


Lo, I haste to thee, 


Quaint, mystic soul of fire! o’er bog and stones. 
Mock me no more, for surely thou art she 


Whose daily loss my widowed heart bemoans. 


Emma LAZARUS. 








— the many beautiful little riv- 
ers which lend a peculiar charm to 
the quiet scenery of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, there is none so lovely as 
the Wye, nor is there any which is more 
intimately connected with the great men 
and stirring events of the youthful days 
of the republic. Originating in a small 
creek in the lower portion of Queen Anne 
county, near the Talbot line, it forms the 
boundary between the two, widening rap- 
idly until it mingles with Skipton Creek. 
Just at this point its stream divides into 
two branches, the Back and the Front 
Wye, these curving arms holding in lov- 
ing embrace the fertile and historic island 
which is the scene of the following rem- 
iniscences, until, clasping hands again 
round Beale’s Island, which stands like 
a sentinel at the outer gate, they flow 
together into the broad mouth of the 
St. Michael’s and make their way with it 
toward the Eastern Bay. The stranger 
is told by those who ought to know bet- 
ter that the river thus forms a double FY, 
from which its name is derived. A glance 
at the county map, however, shows all 
along its banks the ancestral seats of the 
Lloyds and Tilghmans—names suggest- 
ive of the Welsh origin of the old fami- 
lies which bear them—and tells us more 
correctly that the early settlers brought 
with them loving memories of the bright 
little river which rises in the ancient Cam- 
brian hills, and, mingling its waters with 
those of the Severn, flows out through 
Bristol Channel to the Atlantic. It was 
thus, undoubtedly, that Wye River ob- 
tained its name. Its banks are almost 
entirely free from the dreary border of 
marsh which fringes most of the penin- 
sular streams. The channel, deepening 
rapidly from the shore, sweeps between 
bold bluffs of fine woodland and smiling 
fields of grain or clover, dotted by the 
handsome residences of many whose an- 
cestors dispensed stately hospitalities in 
these same homes more than a century 


ago. 
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Wye Island, the subject of this pa- 
per, is known by several other names, 
being called indiscriminately Chew’s, 
Bordley’s and Paca’s Island, from the 
distinguished families which at different 
times have occupied it, and in connection 
with which it became a prominent fea- 
ture in the early history, not of Mary- 
land only, but of the United States. In 
shape it is exceedingly irregular, being 
about five and three-quarter miles in 
length by one and a half in breadth at 
its widest part, curving round with the 
river and broken.in its outline into nu- 
merous fantastic peninsulas, indented by 
a multitude of miniature bays and gulfs. 
The land, as with all other islands in the 
Chesapeake rivers, is exceedingly fertile 
—a fact which is accounted for by their 
formation, the alluvial matter washed 
down by the stream having been grad- 
ually deposited on the sandbars which 
form their foundations, this accumulation 
giving a depth and richness to the soil 
unknown on the adjoining “main.” Its 
natural strength is manifested in the 
dense thickets of- young timber—oak, 
chestnut, walnut, hickory and other 
woods of similar robust growth—which 
spring up wherever cultivation has been 
intermitted for a few years. There is 
no gradual sloping of shore: no “flats” 
stretch out in wide, shallow margin toward 
the channel. The quiet river opens against 
a firm, high bank which might almost be 
called a bluff, and flows calm and deep 
on either side of the island. These fea- 
tures give us the key to the home-life of 
its distinguished occupants a century and 
more ago. The stately mansion, now 
scarred by time and feeble with the in- 
firmities of age, would never have risen 
on such a site had not the broad fields 
and teeming pastures been capable of 
sustaining its manorial elegance, nor 
would an island - home less accessible 
by easy water-transit for coach-and-four 
have suited the men who took so active 
a part in the great events of their day. 
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The river murmurs its inarticulate story 
of the historic past, and the wind, as it 
sighs among the broad leaves of the old 
catalpa groves, whispers its memories of 
silken coats and jeweled buckles; of 
stately minuets and courtly dinners; of 
brains unclouded by the crusty port of 
other days retiring from the festive board 
to discuss the problems of statecraft and 
the issues of unequal war; of . baying 
hounds and scarlet- coated riders; of 
wealth and intellect and culture which 
have faded with the peaceful golden sun- 
set which closed a century of strife and 
storm. For here was the model plan- 
tation of John Beale Bordley, where that 
distinguished patriot delighted to expend 
his great wealth in giving a practical im- 
petus to the agricultural interests of his 
State; and here was the home of Wil- 
liam Paca, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
governor who represented Maryland in 
that august assembly which received the 
commission laid down by the Father of 
his Country, the rich harvest of seed 
sown by their hands with many misgiv- 
ings and cultivated through eight long, 
weary years with blood and tears and 
treasure. 

In the will of Mrs. Henrietta Maria Du- 
lany, the mother of both Mrs. Judge Bord- 
ley and Mrs. Judge Paca, the first item is 
the bequest to her son, Philemon Lloyd 
Chew, of “all that tract or parcel of land 
lying in Queen Anne’s county called 
Lloyd’s Insula, containing seventeen 
hundred and ninety-five acres, and also 
all that other tract or parcel of land call- 
ed the Purchase, adjoining to the former 
tract, and containing one thousand acres; 
both which tracts together are commonly 
called or known by the name of The Isl- 
and, or Lloyd’s Island in Wye River.” 
This magnificent estate of nearly twenty- 
eight hundred acres of the richest land in 
Maryland was but a portion of the im- 
mense fortune of this wealthy lady. Mrs. 
Dulany’s maiden name was Lloyd, and 
her mother had been goddaughter, name- 
sake and maid-of-honor to the queen of 
Charles I. Her first husband, from whom 
a large part of her wealth seems to have 
been derived, was Samuel Chew, a de- 
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scendant of John Chew, who built the 
first stone house at Jamestown. Their 
daughter Margaret married John Beale 
Bordley, and their daughter Mary. be- 
came the wife of William Paca. This 
will bears date “this fourth day of No- 
vember in the year of our Lord Christ 
seventeen hundred and sixty - five.” 
Among other matters of interest it shows 
us the animus of Southern slavery in 
those days—a spirit which will be rec- 
ognized by many as marking the “insti- 
tution” to its close. Bequeathing to her 
grandchild “the old negro-woman Jen- 
ny,” Mrs. Dulany adds, “I desire a ten- 
der care may be taken of the said old 
Jenny by those to whom she shall go 
as aforesaid, and I particularly hope my 
said granddaughter will be carefull of 
her.” Further on we read, “It is my 
order and request that when my things 
in general shall be divided, the old ones 
may go with their families, and that they 
be well treated and taken care of for 
their past labor, the benefit whereof my 
children have received.” 

John Beale Bordley was one of the ex- 
ecutors of the will. This distinguished 
patriot was born at Annapolis February 
11,1727. His father was Thomas Bord- 
ley of Bordley Hall, Yorkshire, England, 
attorney-general of the province of Mary- 
land. This gentleman was the first hus- 
band of Ariana van der Heyden, the 
granddaughter of Augustin Hermann, 
the famous Bohemian exile who took 
so prominent a part in the affairs of New 
Amsterdam in the days of his friend and 
connection by marriage, Peter Stuyve- 
sant. This Hermann afterward received 
from Lord Baltimore a grant of the tract 
in Cecil county, Maryland, still known 
as ‘Bohemia Manor.” By his wife, Miss 
Shippen of Boston, he became the an- 
cestor of the Bordleys and Frisbies of 
Maryland, with all their numerous and 
widespread descendants, and of the Jen- 
nings and Randolph families of Vir- 
ginia. 

John Beale Bordley was the last of the 
admiralty judges of Maryland under the 
provincial government. Margaret Chew 
was his first wife, and on her death he 
married Mrs. Mifflin — whose maiden 
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name was Fishbourne—of Philadelphia. 
He thus became stepfather to General 
Thomas Mifflin, governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, and president of Congress when 
Washington resigned his commission. 
Judge Bordley’s name appears as an 
“Esquire Justice” in a “copy common 
recovery, William Paca vs. James Phil- 
ips,” in 1770, the paper being still pre- 
served at the Wye Hall mansion. 

The special interest attaching to Judge 
Bordley, however, does not centre in the 
historic events of his times, but in his 
passion for agriculture and the object 
toward which its practical aim was di- 
rected. It was his “hobby” to prove 
how easily the colonies could be made 
independent of the mother-country, and 
Wye Island independent of the rest of 
the world. Accordingly, he devoted his 
large fortune to the culture not only of 
grain and fruits, but of dye-plants, herbs 
and domestic condiments—to the rearing 
of cattle and sheep and the manufacture 
of their various products into food and 
textile fabrics. His farm became a manu- 


facturing village, supplying its own raw 
material, and the result was that com- 
mon to “model farms”’ the world over 
—everybody admired, but nobody imi- 


tated it. A very practically-useful fancy 
of his, however, was the sending of boat- 
loads of beef and flour, fruits and veg- 
etables, as presents to the nearest mili- 
tary posts, and many a hungry “Conti- 
nental” was made full and happy by 
these substantial tokens of the judge’s 
success in farming. On one occasion he 
stripped his estate on Pool's Island, op- 
posite the mouth of Worton Creek, of 
all its valuable stock for the use of the 
army. 

While others were devoting their hours 
of study to the political problems of the 
young republic, Bordley gave up his lit- 
erary leisure to the production of a work 
on husbandry, which makes curious read- 
ing at the present day. The book is 
written in the first person, giving the re- 
sults of his own careful experiments, as 
well as his extensive studies, and covers 
the entire ground, from the building of 
farm-mansion and offices to the preser- 
vation of shoe-leather and the prepara- 
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tion of cheap food. From this work we 
learn with some surprise that “in Mary- 
land most of the wheat sown is amongst 
maize, whilst it is ripening, in Septem- 
ber.” The old methods of culture are 
condemned, and new ones suggested 
which would ensure the ruin of a mod- 
ern farmer in the course of two or three 
crops. From patriotic motives the cul- 
tivation of tobacco had been discarded 
for that of hemp, to which many pages 
are devoted, with full instructions to 
housewives how to make fine linen out 
of hemp. 

The following description of an im- 
proved plan for threshing wheat reads 
strangely enough after one has watched 
the throbbing steam-power as it whirls 
the straw clouds with a living energy 
from the throat of the huge threshing- 
machine: “In my treading, twenty-four 
horses are formed into four ranks at 
some distance from the floor, and when 
the floor is ready laid one of the ranks 
has the word given to advance. For the 
sake of order and regular work the boy 
who is mounted on one of the horses 
advances in a walk, with the whole rank 
haltered or tied together, and enters on 
the bed of wheat, walking the horses 
upon the track laid with wheat: another 
rank is ordered to follow as soon as the 
first is supposed to have obtained a dis- 
tance equal to a fourth part of the cir- 
cumference of the bed; and so for the 
other ranks. They are forbid to go out 
of a walk till, having walked upon the 
bed five or six rounds, word is given to 
move on in a sober, slow trot, and to 
keep the ranks at their full distance from 
each other, as the four cardinal points 
of the compass.” The “first journey” 
is eight or nine miles: then the horses 
are fed, watered and rested until the 
straw is removed, and the process re- 
peated until twenty-five miles have been 
traveled, which completes the operation 
fortheday. Think of twenty-four horses 
trotting twenty-five miles to do in one 
day what a modern field-engine accom- 
plishes in two or three hours! 

In describing the proper methods of 
building country habitations Judge Bord- 
ley makes some original suggestions 
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about supplying the upper stories with 
water. He says: “Water might be 
raised to a head at the top of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s quarry-hill on the Schuylkill for 
supplying reservoirs on. the tops of the 
houses in Philadelphia. Consult inge- 
nious men. The tide falling eight feet, 
and running two and five-tenths miles 
in an hour, at least equal to the walking 
of horses in mill-work, could not works 
be so constructed that the impetus of the 
water of that river should move a wheel 
(I think a horizontal one) which would 
force the water wanted up to a reservoir 
on the top of that hill? A horizontal 
wheel under water would for ever turn 
one and the same way, whether the wa- 
ter runs ebbing or flowing ; as near thir- 
ty years ago I experienced in a model.” 
Perhaps the commissioners of the Schuyl- 
kill waterworks might take a valuable 
hint from the above. 

One of the judge’s pet schemes was 
the introduction of the hop to encourage 
“home-brew”’ as a substitute for the ex- 
ecrable rum of those days, but in the 
course of his experiments he nearly over- 
shot his mark. Describing how a cer- 
tain Mr. Anderson obtained “an English 
gallon of pure spirit” from a bushel of 
Irish potatoes, he gives the following 
account of the liquor: “It was in every 
respect the finest vinous spirit I ever 
saw. It was somewhat like very fine 
brandy, but was milder, and had a kind 
of coolness on the palate peculiar to itself. 
Its flavor was still more peculiar, and 
resembled brandy impregnated with the 
odor of violets and raspberries. A sin- 
gle glass of it put into a bowl of rum- 
punch gave it a flavor of half rum, half 
brandy, impregnated with raspberries. 
There was no difference in the taste of 
the very weakest of its spirit near the 
end of the distilling and that of the first ; 
which is a great peculiarity.” Fortu- 
nately for the cause of temperance, so 
near his heart, all the judge's efforts 
failed to reproduce this nectar. Other- 
wise, one-half the farmers of Pennsy]- 
vania and the Eastern Shore would prob- 
ably have gone to making potato-brandy 
for the other half to put into their rum- 
punch, 
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Perhaps one more extract may be of 
interest to Centennial housekeepers, as 
describing how their great-grandmothers 
used to make ice-cream: “Two pewter 
basins, one large, the other small, the 
small one to have a close cover: in this 
basin the cream is put and mixt with 
strawberries, etc., to give flavor and col- 
or: sweeten it. Cover it close, and set 
the small basin in the large one. Fill 
this with ice and a handful of salt, to 
stand three-quarters of an hour: then 
uncover and stir the cream well togeth- 
er; cover it close again, to stand half an 
hour longer; and then it may be turned 
into a plate. Tin or copper vessels may 
do.” 

In 1785, Judge Bordley removed to 
Philadelphia, where with Judge Peters 
and others he founded the first agricul- 
tural society in Pennsylvania. He died 
in 1804. The antique residence which 
he occupied at the lower end of Wye 
Island is nomore. It was built by Sam- 
uel Chew of materials brought from Eng- 
land, and was one story high and one 
hundred and three feet front. The splen- 
did granite wharves built by Judge Bord- 
ley are shapeless stone-heaps, and the 
salt-houses, loom-houses, shops and cot- 
tages have disappeared. 

Passing now to the upper portion of 
the island, we reach the grand old man- 
sion which was the home of William 
Paca. Unlike the Bordley estate, this 
has never been alienated from the fam- 
ily, and although the marks of decay and 
dilapidation are everywhere prominent, 
it is still the property and the home of 
the lineal descendants of the Signer. 

The dwelling stands upon a command- 
ing eminence, whence it looks down upon 
the “Narrows” and controls a view of 
thousands of fertile acres once the in- 
heritance of the Lloyds and Chews, and 
still owned, to a great extent, by their 
descendants. The land naturally slopes 
downward from the river-bluff, but has 
been terraced up until it forms a broad 
plateau, sufficient to accommodate not 
only the house, but the extensive gardens 
and pleasure-grounds which surround it. 
This herculean work was done, according 
to a family tradition, by the negroes of the 
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estate, the earth being trundled up in 
wheelbarrows. The same tradition tells 
how Governor Paca, in order to overcome 
the determination of his son John to go to 
sea, gave him carte-blanche to build a 
house after his own ideas and without re- 
gard to expense; and John took him at 
his word, The original plans and eleva- 
tion show a palatial mansion, with arcades 
and porticoes, niches and pedestals for 
statuary, battlements and pinnacles for 
roof and tower, the details of which were 
probably never completely carried out. 
Much of the elaborate ornamentation 
was of lead, and was taken down in 
the course of the Revolutionary struggle 
to be run into bullets for the Continental 
muskets. Ruinous as its present con- 
dition is, there is ample evidence of its 
primal grandeur. The building is in the 
Doric style, the plans having been drawn 
by the same hand which originally de- 
signed the Capitol at Washington. The 
central portion is square, with two spa- 
cious porticoes, the lofty columns of 
which present an imposing appearance. 


Stretching away on either side are the 
arcades, or more properly covered pas- 
sages, terminating, the one in the kitch- 
en and offices, the other in the grand 


parlor or “ball-room.” Entering the 
house is like stepping back into the past 
century. A single glance at the antique 
téte-a-téte sofa explains to us at once why 
the gentlemen of that day wrote to their 
wives as ‘‘ Dear Madam,” and subscribed 
themselves “Your devoted companion, 
lover and friend.” No man who did his 
courting on that stiff-backed seat, unable 
to face the lady of his choice without sit- 
ting three feet away from her or breaking 
his spine, could ever after have come 
to terms of undue familiarity. Looking 
around the square hall which served as 
dining-room, we see “ La Fayette’s side- 
board,” with its spindle legs, its wine- 
cupboards and ancient knife-cases of in- 
laid mahogany, and its feet elaborately 
carved into griffons’ claws. There is 
nothing of elegance about this ancient 


furniture — nothing, indeed, except the 


fact of its whilom ownership, to distin- 
guish it from similar old-time relics 
which may be seen in a hundred lum- 
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ber-closets throughout the country. But 
we moralize on the degeneracy of the 
times as we think, “ How solid and sub- 
stantial were the men and the ways of 
those days! None of your flimsy mod- 
ern shams for Monsieur le Marquis and 
the brave old Signers, but hard, hand- 
carved mahogany, worth its weight in © 
gold, if not in blood, having run the 
gauntlet of the Gulf voyage through 
waters swarming with the pirates of the 
Costa Rica!’ Alas! a nearer inspec- 
tion dissolves the spell! An irregular 
patch of white attracts our attention, and 
we turn away disgusted as we realize that 
at last the old fraud is only veneered / 
And perhaps the gallant Frenchman 
himself was, after all, but a fine speci- 
men of veneering. A current anecdote 
among Eastern Shore gentlemen whose 
fathers’ or grandfathers’ hospitality he 
enjoyed tells how his first question to 
a stranger after introduction would be, 
“Married or single ?”"—" Married, sir.” — 
“Happy man!” would be the rejoinder. 
In the next case, probably, the reply 
would be “Single.” —" Lucky dog !” with 
a wink and shrug and a familiar slap on 
the shoulder. 

Opening on this square hall are sev- 
eral bedrooms, remarkable only for their 
smallsize. The long corridors, however, 
are noble apartments, and full of corner- 
cupboards and similar housekeeping ar- 
rangements and conveniences. Here, 
too, one wanders in the past. The Sign- 
er’s handsome bookcase, on the shelves 
of which still stand the volumes of his 
law library, and ‘the tables where he 
played short whist with his Revolution- 
ary confréres, are still used by his de- 
scendants. Here, too, are the antique 
chairs which graced the gubernatorial 
mansion at Annapolis, and were loaned 
for Congressional use when Washington 
resigned his commission. Of course, 
among them is the inevitable chair in 
which Washington sat, but fortunately its 
identity has been lost among its half doz- 
en fellows, as like as so many peas, and 
the visitor may take his choice. The 
grand parlor is a beautiful and stately 
room, the lofty ceiling ornamented with 
handsome stucco- work and the walls 
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hung with family portraits of very great 
artistic merit. Among them is a full- 
length picture of Governor Paca by 
Peale, and in his best style. It shows 
us a tall, portly man, of commanding 
presence and strikingly handsome fea- 
tures. The rich dress and easy carriage 
betoken a gentleman of wealth and 
breeding, while the dark eye and well- 
chiseled mouth evince character and firm- 
ness rather than great intellectual force. 

William Paca was born in Harford 
county, Maryland, October 31, 1740. 
His father, John Paca, Esq., was a gen- 
tleman of large wealth, a stout, hand- 
some and refined man, as evidenced 
by his portrait at Wye Hall, his features 
giving confirmation to the idea of Ital- 
ian origin suggested by the family name. 
His mother was Elizabeth Smith, whose 
grandmother had married a brother of 
the duke of Marlborough, and whose 
mother, Elizabeth Martin, was orie of 
the most celebrated beauties of her day. 
This lady, according to a family tradition, 
excited much comment by her flirtations 
with Richard Caswell, afterward govern- 
or of North Carolina, and Richard Dal- 
lam (whom she married), afterward gov- 
ernor of Maryland. Some of the wits 
of her coterie immortalized her coquet- 
ries in the doggerel verses, still extant, 
beginning— 

Pretty Betty Martin, 
Tiptoe ! tiptoe! 
Pretty Betty Martin, 
Tiptoe fine! 


The writer of this paper well remembers 
a large parrot, a favorite of his boyish 
days in South Carolina, one of whose 
accomplishments was the repetition of 
these lines. 

William Paca was educated at Phila- 
delphia under the tuition of Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, D. D. He studied law in 
the office of Stephen Bordley, Esq., at 
Annapolis, was. licensed to practice in 
1761, and admitted to the provincial bar 
in 1764. He married first Mary Chew, 
the sister-in-law of Judge Bordley, by 
whom he had one son, John P. Paca, the 
builder of Wye Hall. He afterward mar- 
ried Miss Ann Harrison of Philadelphia, 
a niece of the revered Bishop White. 
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This lady died childless. This statement 
is at variance with that made by Good- 
rich in the brief sketch of Governor Paca 
among the Lives of the Signers, but the 
facts are from a genealogical paper pre- 
served by the family at Wye Hall.* 
Many of these papers, seemingly of no 
importance or interest whatever, give us 
a far better insight into the life and man- 
ners of those olden times and the cha- 
racters of those who lived in them than 
the pretentious state documents which 
tell of public events. Thus, we find a 
duplicate list, dated November 9, 1766, 
of articles received by William Paca from 
the personal estate of Mrs. Dulany, his 
wife’s mother, which not only enumerates 
many curious household utensils the use 
of which has been long since forgotten, 
but evinces a particular attention to de- 
tail which few modern heirs or executors 
would care to imitate. The list embraces 
about four hundred items, varying in cha- 
racter from negro slaves to “$ tb sugar 
candy,” “one old copper cullender” and 
“1 sconce-glass, broke to pieces,” and 
ranging in value from eighty pounds to 
threepence. From this we learn that a 
negro woman “ with bedding ” was worth 
thirty-five pounds, while bacon and beef 
on the hoof were appraised at two shil- 
lings and three shillings per pound re- 
spectively. Hyson tea was valued at 
one pound two shillings per pound, and 
that ten years before the burning of the 
Peggy Stewart and the Boston Tea-Party ! 
Coffee, on the other hand, was only nine- 
pence. Those were halcyon days for the 
wealthy farmers of the Eastern Shore, 
when only the exceeding stillness of the 
calm foreboded the coming storm. Here 
is a little scrap of paper which, like the 
burin of some skillful master, presents 
to us a spirited picture by the suggestions 
of a few well-drawn lines: 


“Dr SIR: 

“We send you some Fish caught last 
evening in our Seine & 3 Crabs. If not 
engaged out nor inconvenient to the la- 
dies we will dine with you to-day. 

“Yrs. affly Ws. Paca. 
«© Sunday.” 


* Another paper, however, supports Goodrich, 
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The calm reaches of the Wye were 
teeming with fish of choicest flavor then 
as now, but the inquisitive crustacean 
had not yet discovered the comfortable 
grass-beds of its bottom, or perhaps was 
out of season. The perch and tailors are 
occupying the attention of the dusky 
scullery - maids, while the clumsy old 
family -coach with its four sleek bays 
lumbers down into the huge scow, and 
is ferried across the river with its pow- 
dered and farthingaled occupants on 
their way to service at old Wye Church. 
Within the sacred building the parson 
and clerk are rendering the service in a 
responsive duet, while the stiff brocades 
and wide hoops of the lady-worshipers 
render kneeling in the quaint, narrow 
pews a simple impossibility. Without, 
the gentlemen, in scarlet coats, green 
silk waistcoats, buckskin breeches and 
heavy top-boots, are discussing the price 
of tobacco, the fresh news—only six 
weeks old—which the Ariel has just 
brought from England, the growing bur- 
dens of taxation and the acts of the 
provincial council, entering the church 
with an air of stately courtesy to the 
minister, rather than of reverence for the 
place, in time to hear the “fifth head” 
of his formal and somewhat dry dis- 
course, as was the general fashion of the 
day. And then the old coach lumbers 
back to the island; the gentlemen ride 
alongside in courtly converse with the 
fair inmates ; the fish splutter in the pan 
and the crabs are daintily served on a 
“willow-pattern”’ India-china hot plate 
as a Benjamin’s mess for some favored 
lady-guest, and the old catalpa trees cast 
long and dubious shadows ere the gen- 
tlemen leave their curious port to join 
the ladies, who are taking a dish of tea 
in the great parlor and discussing the 
latest phases of court fashion—whether 
rouge and patches should be worn to- 
gether, and whether the new coiffure 
should be twenty inches or two feet in 
height. These same ladies, however, 
were very practical housewives, and 
knew how to look after their interests, 


for here is a copy of the lease and in- 


denture between one of them and Na- 
than Ireland of Cecil county: The said 
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Nathan to have the use for three years 
of her farm known as Turkey Point 
(familiar to all canal travelers between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia), the annual 
rent to be “four hundred pounds in cur- 
rent money, four hundredweight of good 
salted butter, well put up in firkins, twen- 
ty-four turkeys, seven dozen dunghill 
fowls, ten barrels of good, well-made 
herrings and one barrel of nice shadd” 
(sc). It is perfectly safe to assert that 
could tenants be found now to make the 
same terms, every farm on the Eastern 
Shore would be rented out before the 
close of the year. 

The practice of the law and the ex- 
citing events in which he early began 
to take an active part left Mr. Paca but 
little time to enjoy the rural pleasures 
of his island-home. His residence was 
usually at Annapolis—no doubt known 
then as now as“ Annop'lis ’’—and in 1771 
we find him a member of the House of 
Burgesses, the people’s branch of the 
provincial legislature. Daniel Dulany, 
his friend and connection by marriage, 
had yielded to the temptation held out 
by a, lucrative public office and es- 
poused the government side, but Paca’s 
independent and fearless spirit was not 
to be swayed by wealth or official influ- 
ence. A curious instance of the spirit | 
of the times is found in the formal hang- 
ing on a gibbet and burying in a coffin 
of Governor Eden’s obnoxious procla- 
mation enforcing the onerous fee-laws. 
This piece of mummery, which would 
now be regarded as worthy only of a rab- 
ble, was headed by Paca and Hammond 
in person, minute guns being fired from 
a schooner owned by the former. For 
the remainder of the day the queerly- 
planned streets of the “Ancient City "— 
laid out, it is said, by the pattern of a 
cart-wheel, the State- house being the 
hub—were thronged by a festive and ex- 
cited but not disorderly crowd of citizens. 
In 1774, Paca was sent to Congress, where 
he continually advocated, against the 
sense of his constituents and the instruc- 
tions of the council, the adoption of a 
declaration of independence. In June, 
1776, these instructions were withdrawn, 
and Paca and his colleagues left free to 
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append their signatures to the world- 
famed document which was adopted on 
the Fourth of July and signed on the 
second of August, 1776. From this time 
until his death he was occupied almost 
without cessation in the performance of 
the most important public duties. In 
1778 he was appointed chief-justice of 
the Supreme Court of Maryland, in 1780 
chief-judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals: in 1782 he was elected gov- 
ernor, and again in 1786. In 1789 he 
was appointed by President Washington 
judge of the United States District Court 
for Maryland. These positions of trust 
and honor were used by him not only 
for the good of the State, but also for 
the promotion of the interests of religion 
and literary culture. Strongly attached 
to the doctrines and principles of what. 
had been the Established Church, he 
strenuously recommended the enactment 
of laws pr¢viding for the support of the 
clergy of all religious persuasions, and 
the influence of his counsels is still to be 
noticed in the code of Maryland, by 
which ministers of religion, though ex- 
cluded from political office, are carefully 
protected in all their rights and privi- 
leges. 

A proof of his zeal for literary culture 
is still preserved at Wye Hall among the 
family papers in a letter of thanks from 
Richard Lowndes, Samuel Ridout and 
others, members of a club for law-stu- 
dents which Governor Paca had estab- 
lished and patronized. The following 
extract gives a good insight into the cha- 
racter of the man: “ When a man in the 
tranquility (séc) and leisure of private 
life employs part of his time in the im- 
provement of the rising generation, we 
readily acknowledge the justice of his 
claim to the thanks of every considerate 
mind. But when we behold the Supreme 
Magistrate of a State, with all the cares 
of government on his hands, devoting 
his short intervals of repose to the In- 
struction of Youth, by his knowledge and 
experience in pointing out to them the 
path to Virtue and Glory, the most inat- 
tentive must admire such conduct and 
acknowledge it to be far above the reach 


of panegyric.” This pleasant testimonial 
Vor. X1X.—30 
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bears date December 16, 1785. Rum- 
maging on among the contents of the 
antique bookcase, we find a .time-stain- 
ed document with the familiar signature 
““G* Washington.” It is a letter intro- 
ducing Mr. Pine as “an artist of ac- 
knowledged eminence, who has given 
the world many pleasing and forcible 
specimens of genius.” Here is another, 
written in a fair clerkly hand, dated “War 
Department, Oct. 24, 1794," concerning 
a pension for “one Thomas Green Al- 
vey,” and signed with the bold and pe- 
culiar manual of “H. Knox, Sec. of 
War.” Another still, acknowledging 
friendly congratulations on a safe re- 
turn to the country, and alluding to “a 
conversation mentioned by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth as held with me at Passy,”’ is from 
“Your Excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble Servant, B. Franklin.” But 
there are two more which, for different 
reasons, deserve a little closer attention: 
the first, addressed to ‘The Honourable 
Judge Paca at Mrs. Harrison’s Walnut 
St.,” is of interest as a specimen of so- 
cial correspondence between distinguish- 
ed men of that day: 


““M' Adams presents his compliments 
to Judge Paca and informs him that he 
had unluckily forgotten an engagement 
of a week old to to (séc) dine with M‘ 
Izard on Fryday and therefore asks the 
honour of Judge Pacas company at din- 
ner on Saturday at three o’clok. 

“‘ Wednesday, Nov. 22, 1791.” 


The unformed and labored chirogra- 
phy, the careless omission of letters and 
repetition of words, would hardly com- 
port with our modern ideas of an invita- 
tion to a state dinner; yet this was the 
Vice-President and successor of Wash- 
ington. The sheet upon which these 
few lines are written is ten inches long 
by sixteen wide, sealed at one corner 
with a “spittle wafer” just one inch in 
diameter! No wonder that similar 
sheets signed “Yours Affecly. William 
White" are stamped 12} c.” postage. 
The second is a letter from General 
William Smallwood concerning his pro- 
posed nomination for governor. The 
letter begins most formally : “ There are 
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particular periods when peculiar charac- 
ters ought to stand forth (under every 
difficulty) and give their labours to the. 
public;”’ but just here the brave old 
soldier seems to weary of his stilted, 
“school-composition ”’ style, and, putting 
a dash, adds bluntly, “but I cant think 
that either would apply in the present 
instance with respect to myself; . . . but 
you seem disposed to grant no quarter.” 
Further on he speaks of not having yet 
“waded through our glorious Revolu- 
tion,” and very clearly intimates a full 
intention, spite of his excuses, to accept 
the proffered honors. It is amusing, too, 
to see how he evidently regards the as- 
surances of Paca and Chase as tanta- 
mount to a certain election—a belief in 
which, as the event soon showed, he was 
not mistaken. 

The inauguration of Smallwood re- 
lieved Governor Paca for a brief sea- 
son from the cares of public office, and 
it was probably at this time that the 
princely mansion at Wye Island was in 
its greatest glory. The spacious and 


convenient stables, now ruinous, show 
that the Signer had a truly Maryland 
love for fine horses, and with Judge 
Bordley’s model farm at one end and 
Judge Paca’s manorial home at the 
other, Wye Island presented a magnif- 
icent specimen of American life in the 


times of the Republican Court. There 
can scarcely be imagined a more charm- 
ing retreat for a man of wealth and lit- 
erary culture wearied with the burdens 
of public life in such trying times. Its 
insular position ensured just enough of 
seclusion to secure rest and quietude, 
while the lovely river, navigable almost 
to its sources, afforded a short and pleas- 
ant water-route to Annapolis or a narrow 
and safe ferriage to the principal lines of 
land-travel. The kindly soil yielded in 
richest abundance every necessary or 
luxury of rural life; the fields and 
thickets abounded then, as now, with 
game-birds in variety to satisfy the 
sportsman or the epicure; while the 
fox gave ample opportunity for the 
gentleman-farmer’s favorite recreation. . 
“The Narrows” afforded as fine duck- 
shooting as could be found anywhere 
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on “the Shore,” and the nets, set over- 
night a short distance from the land, 


‘ were sure to supply the breakfast-table 


with the choicest of fresh fish. The 
closets and cupboards of the long cor- 
ridor are still full of the quaint old china 
services, which give evidence how all 
these “creature comforts” were enjoyed 
and dispensed with liberal hospitality. 
But the stern call of duty had twice 
called upon William Paca to leave all 
this pleasantness for the service of his 
country, and now a still more inexor- 
able voice, which had also twice bidden 
him relinquish the dearest ties of domes- 
tic happiness, brought the summons 
which no man may dispute. On the 
23d of October, 1799, he died at Wye 
Hall, having nearly completed his fifty- 
ninth year. It is pleasant to find a man 
of his position and celebrity crowning 
an active and useful public life with a 
peaceful and happy death. ‘During 
his illness he conversed with perfect 
resignation on his approaching dissolu- 
tion, and cheerfully submitted to sick- 
ness and death under a deep conviction 
of the unerring wisdom and goodness 
of his heavenly Father and of the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. To the faith and 
charity of a Christian he added the civil 
virtues of a gentleman. Fond as a hus- 
band, indulgent as a father, constant as 
a friend, and kind as a master.” Such 
is the testimony of some well-informed 
and appreciative friend, whose manu- 
script, without date or name to lead to 
the identification of its author, is pre- 
served among the family archives. His 
burial took place, not upon the island, 
but at Wye House, just across the Nar- 
rows, where the old family burying- 
ground was situated. There, beneath a 
simple mound fast sinking to the level 
of the surrounding earth, without a stone 
or a stake to mark the spot, rests all that 
was mortal of William Paca, thrice 
member of Congress, twice governor 
of Maryland, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and holder succes- 
sively of three of the highest judicial 
offices in the country. 
ROBERT WILSON. 
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YOUNG ALOYS; OR, THE GAWK FROM AMERICA. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


OMMODIOUS and comfortable- 
looking stands the house of Ivo, 
alone in the midst of well-cultivated 
fields: two huge barns and a great sheep- 
stall show the large scale on which farm- 
ing is here carried on. Ten years before 
Ivo had left the saw-mill, and with the 
help of his faithful Nazi bought the 
large estate of an intending emigrant: 
by indefatigable industry and great pru- 
dence he has enhanced the income of 
the property, transformed a forest into 
arable fields and a wide tract of bog into 
the best of meadow-land. He has suc- 
ceeded in clearing the place of debt, 
and there is a charming outlook from the 
house over the Titisee to the Feldberg. 
With all his field-labor, in which he 
himself vigorously lent a hand, Ivo had 
nevertheless not been unfaithful to his 
studies, though he had, it is true, brought 
them down from heaven to earth, for in 
the book-collection of the room in the 
upper story—which was called the book- 
chamber—works on agriculture held the 
prominent place; but there also a piano 
was to be seen, above which hung a bu- 
gle, and newspapers lay on the round 
table in the middle of the room. 

On this particular morning the door 
of this upper room stood open, and at 
the piano sat a maiden with large, lus- 
trous blue eyes reading a letter: she had 
evidently read it several times before, for 
she skipped a good many lines and read 
the following : 

“Yes, dear Ignatia, I write to thee be- 
cause I promised to do so, for I do not 
presume to advise thee. It is true there 
is some pride, but there is also ingenuous- 
ness, in his wishing that thou shouldst 
know at once that he comes to thee as a 
suitor, He is a man free from any sin- 
gularities, and has nothing of the Amer- 
ican gasconade. At times he appears 
awkward and embarrassed, and then 
again alert and sprightly. He has help- 





ed to frame and raise a house here, and 
when I said to him, * Fhat will delight my 
father if he hears of it,’ then he was quite 
handsome, really beautiful: in general, 
he does not look like a man to fall in 
love with, but he is well built, and, as I 
tell thee, his face glowed all over, and 
he said, ‘To be praised by Ivo would 
be to me the most precious thing in all 
Europe.’ So, dear sister, I can only say 
to thee if he had come when I was single, 
and before I knew my husband, I should 
have taken him. But of course thou art 
different. The doctor is too young for 
thee, the district forester too sedate, and 
the paper-manufacturer too bigoted. I 
fancy Aloys has neither of these three 
great defects.” The reader skipped 
again and then read on: “I feel as if he 
had made this long journey in order to 
make a pilgrimage to our father: he 
venerates him as a saint; and it goes 
far toward making a good marriage when 
the man holds the wife’s father in so high 
esteem. Dear sister, thou art so much 
more sensible than I, but—” 

The maiden quickly put up the letter, 
and said to herself, almost aloud, “It is, 
however, really a revolting piece of bold- 
ness. A man of whom we knew nothing 
before comes from a distant country and 
says, ‘I wish to marry thee.’ ”’ 

Her heart beat, not with fear and trem- 
bling, but with indignation, and her only 
resolve was to master this indignation 
and to repel the stranger with cold 
civility. She endeavored to play on the 
piano, but soon got up, and, with her 
arms folded across her breast walked 
with swift steps up and down the room. 
She was tall and well developed in form, 
and dressed, if not exactly in the fashion, 
yet not in peasant costume. At a turn 
she stopped before the looking-glass, and 
the pleasure that every one must have 
felt in looking at her seemed something 
to which she herself was no stranger. 
She smiled at the full-length image in 
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the mirror, and pushed back a ringlet 
which had fallen over her high-arched 
forehead. 

“Indeed! So then thou art thinking, 

after all, How do I look, and what im- 
pression shall I make on him ?” she said 
to herself as if in anger, and the finely- 
carved lips distorted themselves into a 
pout of vexation. 
_ She stepped to the balcony, gave di- 
rections to a servant to go at once with 
the carriage to meet her father, then sat 
down again at the piano, but suddenly 
she broke off, for she heard a strange 
voice talking with the servant. “That 
is he,” said the maiden. Her bosom 
heaved: she paused for a moment, then 
she went down. 

‘““My name is Aloys Schorer: you are 
Fraulein Ignatia ?” said the stranger. 

She bowed, opened the door of the 
room on the ground-floor, and said, 
“Walk in.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ALoys went before her into the room. 
For a second the two looked at each oth- 
er in perfect silence. The dark lashes 
of the maiden quivered occasionally as 
her bright eyes bent a searching glance 
upon him: Aloys looked at her with a 
steady gaze. 

“Father, I am sorry to say, is not at 
home, but I expect him every hour,” 
Ignatia began. 

Aloys seemed unable to say anything 
more: his breathing was so deep as to be 
almost audible, and an inaudible voice 
within him said, ‘““Ah no! she is too 
beautiful and too elegant for me.” But 
with the quickness of a lightning flash 
he thought again, “ However, we'll see.”’ 

Ignatia saw the embarrassment of the 
young man, in whose looks sincerity and 
innocence were unmistakably revealed : 
her severe look softened and grew more 
and more kindly, as Aloys said, with a 
voice of emotion, “ My father laid it upon 
my soul as a bounden duty not to come 
home from Europe till I had seen Herr 
Ivo. And my uncle’s wife, Herr Ivo's 
sister, sends many greetings, and I bring 
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the same from the hostess of the Eagle, 
your sister in Nordstetten.” 

“Thanks! It is always pleasant to 
see persons who have seen any of our 
friends that live at a distance.” 

“One may look into my eyes freely: 
there is nothing dishonorable concealed 
there,” replied Aloys; but while he said 
this in such an outspoken manner he felt 
a prick at his heart, for it was not true. 
“He is lying with the most honest-look- 
ing face in the world,” Marianna would 
scream if she were here; and he cast 
down his eyes again with shame. 

Ignatia was surprised at the sudden turn 
he had thus given the conversation: she 
was almost angry at this importunate 
haste, and yet the man looked now all 
at once so humble. - 

She made no reply, but turned sudden- 
ly, and, going to the sideboard, set out 
some cherry cordial, thinking the while, 
“Is this behavior impudence or a strong 
effort to subdue shyness ?” 

As if speaking out of the midst of het- 
erogeneous thoughts, Aloys said, “You 
do not seem to me at all like a farmer's 
daughter. To be sure, your father is a 
scholar. My sister-in-law is a lady too. 
You speak English, certainly ?” 

“No, not even French. I regretted 
that particularly during the war.” 

“Yes, I have heard how grandly you 
did in the war.” 

Ignatia nodded her thanks: she listen- 
ed to him with pleasure as he spoke of 
the sympathy of the Germans in Amer- 
ica; and Aloys described everything 
much better than he had over there at 
Marianna’s: the intelligence of the lis- 
tener in this case made him more elo- 
quent. 

“My father,” replied Ignatia, “came 
home perfectly delighted from Ludwig 
Waldfried’s, who had told him how 
bravely your father had behaved him- 
self in the war for the liberation of the 
blacks.” 

Ignatia could now see with how much 
truth her sister had said that Aloys’ harsh 
features could be really beautiful. 

“Excuse me,” said Ignatia, interrupting 
him: “I hear some one in the passage.” 

“You are exactly like my mother,” 
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Aloys had time to call after her as she 
hurried out: “she too will talk with any 
one in the room, and yet know all that 
is going on outside.” 

Ignatia came back again in a moment 
with a parcel and said, “ This too comes 
from Nordstetten. Have you made the 
acquaintance of Hirtz the shoemaker ?” 

Aloys assured her that that was the very 
man in the village whom he liked best, 
and Ignatia’s clear, blue eyes had a still 
more friendly gleam as he said, “ He is 
a solid, simple-hearted man: to become 
acquainted with such a one is of itself 
worth a long journey.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Ignatia: “at first sight 
he seems to have nothing about him to 
inspire special respect, and yet he is in 
reality profoundly worthy of it: he is 
industrious and does everything alone— 
will not earn anything by another's labor 
—and stays quietly in his place. He has 


no more idea of changing it than his 
three-legged stool has.” 

“But,” said Aloys, breaking in sud- 
denly, “his thoughts love to wander 
away often to people at a distance, and 


particularly to you: he has spoken of 
you very highly. I only wish that he 
would speak to others as highly of me.” 

“To talk about a good man makes 
people well acquainted with each other,” 
interrupted Ignatia as she hastily open- 
ed the parcel, and meanwhile continued : 
“T hope you may come to know and ap- 
preciate more such excellent men in the 
old country, so as to be able to give an 
account of them at home.” 

“She has no idea of going‘too.” The 
thought passed through Aloys’ mind; 
nevertheless he said, stroking the un- 
packed bootees, “‘ The boots are both fine 
and strong —to suit the wearer. If one 
only knew whither they will vet travel!’ 

“That I don't know myself. At all 
events, not far. Ah, yes: one thing I 
must not forget: father is no great friend 
to America, and he uses all his efforts to 
prevent emigration.” 

“What has he against us ?”” 

“IT wished merely to let you know the 
fact beforehand. Will you go out into the 
field with me? We have many reapers 
from a distance there.” 
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Aloys was ready, and as they stepped 
out in front of the house he said, “ How 
beautiful it is up here! It must have 
been hard for your sister to leave all 
this.” 

“And yet I shall have to do the same 
thing soon.” Aloys reddened, and Ig- 
natia went on: “ My father will probably 
become a servant of the state.” 

“A servant of the state?” said Aloys. 
The phrase-seemed to him an indignity. 
“TI have always heard that your father 
was an independent man.” 

‘And he will still be independent, be- 
sides being able to do much good. It 
will not be easy for him in his advanced 
years to change his mode of life. Look! 
there he comes. He must have met our 
carriage on the road.” She hastened to 
meet her father: he alighted, she said a 
few words to him, and he came forward 
quickly to meet Aloys. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AFTER a hearty greeting Ivo said, 
holding fast for some time the hand of 
Aloys, “This is as it should be: tie 
Americans now-a-days send their chil- 
dren to the old homestead, where all is 
now peace and joy and unity.” 

The voice of Ivo and all his words 
came evidently from the very depths of 
the heart, and it was a real pleasure to 
see the expression of his countenance, 
it inspired so much respect, and was at 
the same time so cordial. 

Ivo was what one might call a well- 
finished man, and as he stood there in 
his high boots one might say, “This is 
a solid man on solid ground.” His 
smooth, friendly-beaming face wore the 
expression of directness and decision; 
his eye had the calm, cheering look of 
human kindness; the form, compact and 
thick-set — what we call “stocky "—had 
a comfortable fullness, not inconsistent 
with sprightliness and activity. 

While Ivo continued to hold his hand 
Aloys said, “I feel as if Herr Ivo had led 
me thus by the hand from childhood up.” 

“And thou must feel thyself at home 
with us.” 
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And at these words Aloys grew hand- 
somer, for the best thing he had brought 
with him from America was respect for 
the higher culture, and here there was 
associated with it sincere good-will. 

Ivo continued: “We have been ex- 
pecting thee this long time. My sister 
in America had written that thou wast 
coming. But where is Ignatia ?—Igna- 
tia,” he called, “‘come into the room: 
I have something important to say to 
thee.” _Ignatia came in hesitatingly, and 
Ivo said, “I have accepted the position 
of superintendent of the school of agri- 
culture, and my brother-in-law Rupfer is 
to be hez.d-teacher. This very autumn we 
remove to the castle.” 

Turning to Aloys, he explained to him 
that the government had been urging 
him this long time to undertake the 
management of an agricultural school, 
in which farmers’ sons and hired men 
should be instructed in the higher 
branchés of farming economy, while at 
the same time the training should be 
such that with all their higher know- 
ledge they should not hold themselves 
too good to load a cart with manure. “I 
made it a prime condition with the gov- 
ernment,” he continued, still addressing 
Aloys, ‘not as a favor to myself—that I 
did not desire, nor is that the way with 
us in Germany; no, but because he de- 
served it—I desired to have my son-in- 
law, the teacher of the high school in 
Offenburg, associated with me as prin- 
cipal. And my request was granted.— 
Thou art willing, I trust, to go too?’ he 
said, turning to Ignatia. 

“With all my heart, father. I knew 
you would accept, and it is the right 
thing. I hope, too, to be of some use 
myself.” 

She left the room, and Ivo said as she 
went out, “ There is certainly no greater 
pleasure in the world than to see a child 
who with all her intelligence has still 
kept a genuine childlike heart. My sis- 
ter writes me that thou too art a good 
son to thy parents. If we may judge by 
the early independence of the boys in 
America, that cannot be a very common 
thing there.” 

He inquired after his daughter in Nord- 
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stetten, and then after his relatives in 
America. 

Aloys gave a detailed report of all, 
and showed him his father’s likeness. 

“Is that the way he looks? His good, 
youthful face still looks at me out of this . 
old one. I shall never forget my read- 
ing his long letter aloud to thy grand- 
mother. Thy father was a man of heart 
—a little tender in his feelings, but Amer- 
ica has given him the necessary back- 
bone. Ludwig Waldfried has told me a 
good deal about his behavior in the war. 
In thy father’s letter of that date there 
was a drawing of a child’s hand stretch- 
ed out by way of greeting to us: that 
cannot have been thy hand.” 

“No, it was my elder brother Bat's: 
he has already five children and his wife 
is a lady.” 

Ivo seemed not to understand or not to 
notice the last remark, for he went on: 
“Yes, thy father. In our village they 
had no idea what there was in him; and 
who knows whether at home it would 
ever have come to light? Many do not 
become what they were meant to be till 
they get to America. Thank God that 
is done with! We are not going to send 
you any more auxiliaries: we shall keep 
our good men at home.” 

“Herr Ivo—” Aloys began. 

“Call me only cousin, and don’t be 
faint-hearted. As far as the green fir 
trees reach thou wilt not find a man who 
means better by thee and rejoices more 
in thy happiness than I.” 

Ivo assured him how gratified he had 
been to hear that he had helped to frame 
and raise a house in Nordstetten, and 
Aloys added with equal thoughtfulness 
and modesty that they did not under- 
stand so well how to work in Germany 
as in America, where the waste of time 
was regarded as one of the worst faults. 
Ivo looked complacently upon the young 
man, as if thinking, ‘* There is something 
which, after all, one gets only in the New 
World—a decided and dexterous laying- 
hold upon things, such as Ludwig Wald- 
fried also brought home with him. Aloys 
is inferior to him in culture, but certainly 
not in manly self-reliance; and such an 
article we might well import from Amer- 
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ica.” A sudden smile flitted over Ivo’s 
features, and Aloys, interpreting it as a 
sign of his being well disposed, bolted 
out with the purpose for which he had 
come. With a shake of the head Ivo 
answered, “Thou movest quickly, but 
this is a matter in which thou must go 
softly. How long canst thou stay with 
us, then ?” 

“T have still a good deal of time; I 
wish only to be on shipboard before the 
fall storms set in. So I wanted to ask a 
question.” 

“Be not bashful: speak openly.” 

“IT wanted to ask whether her honored 
father has any objection.” 

“T am reluctant to give away any child 
to go to America, but perhaps it might 
be otherwise arranged. If she likes thee 
I have no objection. I shall not be left 
alone: I shall have my daughter and her 
husband and children at the castle. But 
here comes dinner: I hope it will prove 
to your liking.” 

No rattling of dishes had been heard, 
nor clatter of knives. The table was 
spread with fine glistening linen. Ig- 


natia said she ought properly to go to the 
field, but to please their guest she would 
join them at the table; only he must not 
think ill of her if she went away soon. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THEY sat at the table in good spirits, 
and father and daughter were at ease 
with their guest, as if they were entirely 
unaware of his intention. They took 
pleasure in listening to an American who 
could talk so intelligently about every- 
thing. Ivo was too sensible and good- 
natured to confine himself to question- 
ing the guest: he gave also information 
about himself, telling Aloys what report 
he should make to his father: ‘“ Thou 
mayst tell thy father that I feel myself 
still young: only in one respect I detect 
a trace of age—namely, that after work- 
ing I am more tired than I used to be. 
Say to him also that since his day agri- 
culture has changed with us. The con- 
solidation of properties has made great 
progress, and proves very advantageous, 
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and there is a general improvement in 
the irrigation of meadow-land. We no 
longer cultivate by preference breadstuffs, 
but vegetables for fodder in order to the 
production of good milk and meat. Our 
countrymen must eat more flesh, else the 
standard of height for military service 
will have to be made lower still.” 

Ivo reported that Lucian—commonly 
called Lucifer*—had come home from 
America, for he had discovered that the 
problem of religious liberty was to be 
solved not in the New World, but in the 
Old, and particularly in Germany. Ivo 
added that it was quite different now 
from what it was in his father’s day: 
then it was customary, and was thought 
to be a mark of independence, to cast 
a slur upon Germany, because by that 
word one meant only the governments ; 
but now the time had begun when gov- 
ernment and people, soldier and citizen, 
were to be one. 

Aloys modestly held back from enter- 
ing into this field, and when Ivo ques- 
tioned him point-blank on the subject 
he simply said, “I am not sufficiently 
educated to venture upon taking part 
in such a discussion.” He stated that 
at first his uncle Gregory had instructed 
him, and tall Herzle’s Kobbel also, but 
that most of what he had learned—which 
was, to be sure, littlke— he had got from 
good books. “I love to learn,” he add- 
ed, “ but I could sooner keep in my head 
the stations on the Pacific Railroad than 
all the cousinships. My father has writ- 
ten them all out for me in a little book: 
opposite the names of the deceased I 
have put a cross, against those of the 
disgraced a cipher. I am only glad that 
my father did not—as his plan was at 
first—come with me.” 

“Why are you glad of that ?” asked 
Ignatia. 

““Seven times a day my father would 
have had a heartache at having to hear 
so much about death and everything. I 
am less affected by all this: I have not 
known the people.” 

“To: thy father’s health, and to thine 
also!’’ interrupted Ivo, lifting his glass. 

Ignatia also touched glasses with Aloys, 
* This is the title of one of the Black Forest Stories. 
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and Ivo continued: “ Yes—speaking of 
thy father —it was a fortunate thing that 
he did not marry his first love. That is 
often a good thing. I, to be sure, had 
the good-fortune to get the first and only 
maiden I ever loved in the world for a 
wife. How she would have rejoiced to 
see sitting at our table a son of—of—” 
He looked round with an embarrassed 
smile: evidently the right name did not 
come into his head at that moment, but 
only “Gawk.” 

The American said; therefore, instant- 
ly, with a blush, ‘A son of Aloys.” 

“Yes, a son of Aloys and of Mat of 
the Mountain’s Mechtilde. Pray tell me, 
hast thou seen thy father’s old flame, 
Georgy’s Marianna? I think, too, she 
has a handsome daughter, a sterling 
damsel.” 

Aloys assented, but he trembled so 
much as he did so that he upset the 
glass of red wine. “Pardon.me! Your 
beautiful tablecloth !”’ he said, turning to 
Ignatia. 


“That's no matter,” replied Ignatia.— 


“Father, follow me by and by with our 


cousin. I will go into the field now to 
the reapers.” 

She rose, extended her hand to Aloys 
and took a hasty leave. 

The two men were alone, and sat for 
a considerable time in silence. 

““May I ask a question ?”’ Aloys began. 

“As many as thou wilt.” 

“Has Miss Ignatia ever been in love 
with any one? I fancy you may have 
had a special reason for saying what 
you did about the first love not always 
turning out well.” 

“Thou art good at guessing.” 

“Must that pass for an answer ?”" 

“Thou canst take it as such.” 

Aloys was dismayed, but, collecting 
himself, he said, “I must candidly confess 
that the remark went to my soul. I fan- 
cy it fits metoo. I will honestly own that 
young Marianna would have pleased me; 
but it will never do—never; and since ] 
have seen Miss Ignatia I can say, emphat- 
ically, never. My only fear is that J am 
too inferior to her.” 

Ivo refrained from going into this ques- 
tion. With the thought in his mind that 
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Aloys might remain in Germany he went 
on to say that Aloys with his laudable 
zeal and his firmness of purpose might 
easily attain to higher knowledge: mean- 
while, he exhorted him in the most im- 
pressive terms not, in any case, to let the 
the treasures of experience and wisdom 
be lost which with good care and atten- 
tion he might carry home with him from 
this journey. 

Every word of Ivo’s was like an in- 
ward cordial, he was so decided and 
mild at the same time, and his whole 
demeanor made one feel so at home. 
Aloys felt the kindly effects of this man’s 
manner, but at the same time it only in- 
creased the anxiety that crept over him: 
“* How will it be with me, then, if I have 
to go away rejected } rd 

Amiable, in the original and proper 
signification of the word, Aloys could 
not fail to seem, but when inwardly at 
war with one’s self, and weighed down 
by the silent reproaches of conscience, 
one is least inclined to be so. 

Aloys might have said, as his father 
did at the time of the military review, 
“Just examine me: you will find no flaw 
in me.” He could stand calmly every 
scrutinizing look, but it annoyed him to 
be obliged to show his cleverness and 
goodness of heart. ‘Serves me right,” 
he thought to himself. ‘Why did I 
leave Marianna so without saying a 
word? She made no trial of me, nor I 
of her: our hearts were opened to each 
other, and for the sake of a dog’s name 
must all that be past and gone?” Pride 
and vanity on the one side, and love and 
obedience on the“other, fought for the 
possession of him. “Over yonder a 
maiden is weeping, because she thinks 
herself defrauded of her love: the lips 
which thou hast kissed tremble and 
break out into reproaches. What, then, 
has the poor, dear, good girl done to de- 
serve it? How could she help the stupid 
impertinence of her father? And how 
canst thou help an inextinguishable re- 
pugnance on thine own father's part?” 
These thoughts agitated the bosom of 
Aloys as he went alone through field and 
wood over the table-land. 

Ivo had invited him to go with him to 
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see the reapers, but Aloys had politely 
declined: he wanted to be alone, but he 
was not, however, alone, for a female 
form went along with him, and looked at 
him tearfully, and he said almost aloud, 
“Be calm, Marianna: it is not yet done. 
And perhaps it is well that I am away: 
all will be the better and the surer for it.” 

He was strolling along, so absorbed in 
his own thoughts that he did not see the 
form that approached him. 

“God's greeting, cousin! You do not 
look up at all,”’ were the words address- 
ed to him. Ignatia stood before him: 
she carried her broad straw hat on her 
arm, and looked all aglow and full of 
beauty. “A heavy storm is coming on,” 
she continued: “look at the black clouds. 
They are only stopping to put up the 
sheaves, and then all are going home.” 

“T'lllenda hand then,” answered. Aloys, 
and hastened across the fields. Ignatia 
looked after him with surprise. 

With a speed which excited Ivo’s as- 
tonishment Aloys piled up sheaf upon 
sheaf. It thundered and lightened, and 
the woods roared mightily, but the tem- 


pest moved off toward Switzerland, and 
Aloys with great agility helped to load 
up the sheaves. 

As they went homeward behind the 
loaded carts, Ivo said, “In quick laying 
hold we can take a lesson of you Amer- 


icans. Thou wouldst be a great help to 
me if thou wouldst stay with us over the 
harvest. We have need of field-hands: 
fortunately, I have got six soldiers from 
Freiburg to help us out, but they are 
hardly enough.” 


“Yes,” Aloys broke in, “I should think | 


working -life would be sorely interrupt- 
ed with everybody in Germany, where 
each one is obliged for years to be a 
soldier.” 

Ivo tried to make.it clear that we have 
the difficult problem to solve, how to be 
strong for war and mighty for work. 

The mowing-machine was brought to 
the house, and Aloys said he was glad 
that this American invention had been 
domesticated here: he told how he had 
felt exhilarated, as if he had seen a good 
friend from home, when he beheld this 
machine here. 
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Ivo looked with wonder upon the speak- 
er : a strange man seemed to be speaking 
from him. After a while Ivo said, “It 
makes me happy, certainly, that I am 
to help train a new generation of farm- 
ers, and yet it gives me pain to sell the 
property in which is embodied the vital 
energy of my best, years. You Amer- 
icans know no such attachments: with 
you all is money-making.” 

“Not exactly all,” replied Aloys. 

“What shouldst thou say,” began Ivo, 
“to hiring or buying the farm of me, and 
staying here ?”” 

“T am an American.” 

“Very well:. why shouldn’t the rule 
work both ways? Already many emi 
grate back, and still more will come.” 

“Tam a free republican.” 

“I honor every conviction and every 
man whois proud of his native land. The 
republican form of government is certain- 
ly fair and good, but the beauty and the 
blessedness of it are not realized. Look 
around thee among us. In respect to 
freedom nothing is wanting to us, and 
we hold it even better that we have a 
prince over us, and not a changing pres- 
ident and changing officials. On the 
other hand, with us the administration 
is honest and justice inflexible. Believe 
me, dear Aloys, no man any longer goes 
to America for freedom. It is all over 
with boasting of the republic—with our 
neighbors over the line there, as with 
you.” Aloys shook his head, and Ivo, 
growing more vehement, cried, “And I 
must tell thee there are many that come 
back from America now-a-days, individ- 
uals and whole families, not much to our 
satisfaction. Those who have some prop- 
erty, and those who have nothing, all feel 
themselves obliged to be big talkers. And 
what is the actual fact?” 

Ivo launched out in bitter words upon 
the present corruption of public life in 
America. Aloys had not knowledge 
enough to refute him with facts and fig- 
ures; but just then a good mode of ar- 
gument occurred to him, and his whole 
face laughed out as he said, “ You are ac- 
quainted with Colonel Waldfried. Isn't 
that a man such as only America can 
build up?” 
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“Certainly, he is a thoroughly excel- 
lent and large-souled man. But dear 
Aloys, he is no witness for thee. He 
complains himself of the vaporing style 
and corrupt character of many German- 
Americans. Several weeks ago I was at 
his house. There was a man who had 
come over a perfect wreck, with a wife 
and five children. Waldfried takes him 
into his business, and the man jeers a 
hundred times a day at the littleness he 
finds in Germany. Littleness! All is 
little with us, forsooth! And what was 
his grand business over there? He 
poured out daily one or more casks of 
poisoned schnapps to the Irishmen, and 
his greatness of America consisted in 
one’s not knowing his customers or hav- 
ing abiding relations or obligations to 
them. Yes, dear Aloys, I think, unless 
a great moral change takes place among 
you, you will have yet to learn wisdom at 
a heavy cost.” As Aloys was silent, he 


went on: “ But why should we stand here 
quarreling? Thou art my welcome vis- 
itor.—Marty, come here,” he called to 


a strong-limbed man. The man obeyed 
the summons, and Ivo said, “ Aloys, this 
is a countryman of ours: he too is from 
Nordstetten. Thy father knew his father 
very well. Just say to him the son of 
Wendel of the Bridge, Marty, has been 
with me now for these one-and-twenty 
years, and he too goes with us to our 
farm in connection with the agricultural 
school.” 

“Who is the gentleman?” 
Marty. 

“From America, the son of Barty’s 
Bat’s Aloys.” 

“Of—" He, too, again, was evident- 
ly going to say, “the Gawk,”’ but he sup- 
pressed it, and only said, “God's greet- 
ing!’ and went off. 

In the evening Aloys was in good 
spirits again; yet Ignatia observed that 
there was coolness between her father 
and the guest. She evidently wished 
to awaken a friendly feeling; so when, 
even after dark, men came from the 
country round who had heard of Ivo’s 
intended removal, she left her father with 
the men and went with Aloys out on the 
country road. 


asked 
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The night was mild and dark, not a 
star visible in the clouded heavens: all 
Nature seemed as if in breathless sus- 
pense, awaiting the longed-for rain. 

Aloys frankly confessed how much 
it surprised and pained him that Ivo 
thought so poorly of America. Ignatia 
skillfully interpreted her father’s feeling 
on the subject as perhaps implying 
that he was at bottom a republican, 
and therefore the more bitter when he 
heard of corruption there. Besides, the 
swaggering of many returned emigrants 
in these latter days had irritated him in 
many ways. 

Aloys spoke of Ohlreit, and said he 
fancied that the ruin of this man had 
begun with his wanting to be regarded 
as richer than he really was. Ignatia 
inquired about Aloys’ domestic affairs, 
and he was alarmed, and yet delighted, 
to see how minutely she investigated 
everything. Is that a sign of love, and 
will the maiden follow him to the New 
World ? 

Meanwhile he portrayed everything in 
a vivid and picturesque manner, and par- 
ticularly beautiful was the way in which 
he represented their active and united 
family life. Aloys seemed to be able to 
speak much better in the dark than in 
broad day. Still, the wonder remained 
that his double nature continued to man- 
ifest itself more and more decidedly: 
upon many subjects he talked like a 
child, and upon others, again, as a fully- 
matured man. 

In pleasant dialogue the two had come 
back to the house. 

“I don’t know,” said Aloys, stopping, 
and with a voice expressive of singular 
emotion—‘I don’t know, but I fancy I 
hear music.” 

“Your ears do not deceive you. There 
is a wedding to-day over in Erlenbruck, 
and the current of air brings to us now 
and then the sound of the trumpets.” 

It may be that Ignatia feared Aloys 
might now say something that she did 
not wish, for after a painful pause she 
asked, “Have you also at your house 
Hebel’s Alemannian Poems ?” 

“Certainly. Uncle Gregory has often 
read to us out of them.” 
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“ That is fine. You know, surely, that 
you are on his native soil here? Yonder 
is the Feldberg. I know almost all his 
poems by heart. In the hospital [ read 
them aloud many and many a time to 
our countrymen, and it did the wound- 
ed as much good as if they had breathed, 
bodily, the fresh air of our wooded heights. 
If you stay over Sunday we will all go to- 
gether to the Feldberg. But now here 
is the rain! Good-night, Aloys!” said 
she. 

“Good-night, Ignatia!"’ he answered. 

“Aloys!”’ She had called him by his 
name! But had it not, after all, sound- 
ed more sweetly when Marianna said 
Aloys? 

Ivo called Aloys up to his room before 
retiring, and said, “It is a great thing 
that Ignatia went to walk with thee. 
That is something no one has been able 
to boast till now. May I know what she 
said to thee >?” 

“She said nothing of the main sub- 
ject," answered Aloys, “but she was 
kind to me—kind and cordial. Let the 


thing go now as it may, I have a good 
friend.” 

Ivo waited upon his guest up to the 
gable-chamber, where Ignatia had put 


everything in good order. On the table 
lay Hebel’s A/emannian Poems, but just 
as Aloys was about to read in the vol- 
ume a noise drew his attention. A sound 
of soldiers’ voices, harmoniously blend- 
ing in song, was wafted over from the 
barn. Aloys listened at the open win- 
dow. The fragrance of the moisten- 
ed earth came up to him, and a breath 
from the innermost depths of the life 
of our native land fanned his brow. 
It was a rainy night, and yet it seem- 
ed to Aloys as if the bright sun were 
shining. The soldiers sang the song 
(Schiller’s) of the faithful comrade, in 
which he too could join in a low tone 
even at this distance, and now they 
struck up “The Watch on the Rhine.” 
Aloys endeavored by singing it after 
them to impress the air upon his mem- 
ory: he could not catch the words, but 
the tones did his soul good. Now there 
rang out one loud huzza, and then all 
was still. 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 


Wuere the Dengly-sprite at midnight hour 

On the silver file his golden scythe is whetting 
(Todtnau’s boys know’t well) on wooded Feldberg, 
There my eager eyes, my busy thoughts, are hov- 


ering. 
Feldberg’s lovely daughter . . . may God vouch- 
safe me! * 


Yes, in the midst of the roar of wind 
and rain there is a ringing in the air, as 
of the whetting of a golden scythe; and 


| if the Dengli- geist had come down to- 
| night from Feldberg to the stately man- 


sicn which stands with its broad front to 
the road, he might have overheard three 
human souls breathe out their innermost 
thoughts. 

Aloys heard the roar of the storm with- 
out, and his great watch ticked loud at 
his side; and now the ticking of the 
watch transformed itself into the reg- 
ular beat of the locomotive, and com- 
posed now the word /gnatia, and now 
the word Marannele. 

A rainy night is favorable to sleep: 
there is such a soft trickling and tinkling 
outside that the bed becomes doubly 
comfortable. And yet Aloys was full 
of uneasiness, 

Ignatia, too, in her chamber went 
into a strict self-examination: “Just 
acknowledge to thyself that thou art too 
old to be carried away by the feeling, 
‘This man and no other.’ He is a good, 
sound, honest man, and has good ideas 
too, and a tender heart. But couldst 
thou go off into a strange world and 
cease to be a German woman? And 
why this one and not—? No, the paper- 
maker is out of the question: I would 
sooner take the doctor, but he is too 
flighty. But why not the forester? He 
is so solid, so manly: he would be the 
most agreeable to father, too. Is it from 
bashfulness or pride that he avoids every 
word of love? If Aloys could stay here 


| and undertake the farm, what then?” 


For a long time she could get no rest. 
Youth, however, has one advantage: 
sleep is stronger than all brain-racking 


* This sounds very like an extract from an exquis- 
ite poem of Hebel’s, called the ‘‘ Visit of Spirits on 
the Feldberg.”” The Dengly-sprite means Death, the 
scythe-sharpening sprite. Dengeln means to whet a 
scythe, and seems to imitate the sound of the file as 
it dangles against the scythe. 
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thought: it comes down upon the young 
soul and wraps it in oblivion. 

Ivo too was indeed weary with his 
journey, and with his labor in the field, 
where he had taken hold vigorously with 
his own hands; but it seemed as if, out 
of the home which he had determined 
upon leaving, the old tranquillity had 
already taken its departure: “Thou be- 
longest henceforth no longer to thyself: 
thou art in bonds for the youth and men 
whom thou callest about thee. Rejoice 
in thy wide circle of influence. Yes, 
and Ignatia? How will she decide? It 
is a hard step even for thee. Ah! care 
and anxiety never cease. When one 
thinks he ‘has fully settled his own life, 
then comes the decision for life of the 
children. And to [gnatia it will be so 
hard. Take care: thou hast brought her 
to talking with thee too soon about her 
suitors. This time she must decide for 
herself, without saying a word to thee. 
Oh, if mother were still living, then all 
would be different!" This last thought 


was not calculated to bring him the so- 


much desired sleep. 

And while Ivo at midnight had not 
yet been able to sleep, Aloys, in the gable- 
chamber overhead, awoke with the fancy 
that he heard some one call his name. 
A mighty rain was pouring down: “It 
is well, certainly, that the sheaves have 
been brought in: what is left standing 
in the stalk the rain will not injure. I 
wonder whether it rains over there in 
Nordstetten too? whether Marianna at 
this hour is sleeping, or thinking of me 
in bitter grief? Perhaps she has just 
this moment called my name.” 

He had guessed right. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WHEN Aloys went so early in the morn- 
ing down the Horb road his anger had 
prevented his thinking in what state he 
left behind him the various people in the 
village. Thou canst in a moment im- 
plant the knowledge of thee into the 
souls of men, but not so suddenly root 
it out again. . 

And now as to the one whom he had 
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held in that fond embrace, in what con- 
dition was she now living? How had 
mother and daughter been startled when 
Aloys cried out before the house, “ Let 
in thy dog, thy Gawk !”’ 

Young Marianna called out from the 
window, “Wait! I’m coming down.” 

But the fugitive had not heard it, nor 
had he waited to hear. 

Young Marianna opened the house- 
door: ihe dog came and leaped upon 
her, and then rubbed against her, as if 
he would say, “I can’t help it, but I'm 
right sorry.” 

“Be quiet now! Here!” said Marian- 
na to the dog. He laid himself down. 
She went to her mother and said, ‘“‘ He’s 
gone.” 

“He'll come back again,” replied the 
mother, ; 

“Do you really believe so?” 

“If he does not he is himself a gawk, 
and thou canst then call it a piece of 
good luck that thou hast got rid of such 
a fellow before it is too late. But he'll 
come back, rely upon it.” 

“But, mother, it would have hurt my 
feelings too if they had given a dog my 
father’s nickname; and whoever did it 
did wrong.” 

“Indeed! Wilt thou attack thy father 
under the ground? Who could ever 
have thought that a son of the Gawk 
would come back? And it was only an 
innocent jest. I'll explain it to him to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, to-morrow! And to-night he 
will condemn us all,” thought Marianna, 
but she did not say it, for she would not 
begin a quarrel with her mother. “He 
is three houses from us,” said she: she 
was going to represent how easy it would 
be to get a message to him, and how 
hard it was that she could not go to 
him herself; but the mother guessed her 
intention, and cried, ‘“ Thou wouldst be 
ready to run after him and fall on thy 
knees before him ?” 

“Yes, indeed, that would I do gladly ; 
and would do it, too, if it were not for 
the people ;”” and drawing a heavy breath 
she added, “I pity him that he is at this 
moment so sad.” 

“Pray don't let him perceive anything 
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of the kind,” the mother admonished her.’ 
“If he comes, laugh him out of it. That's 
the best way. Show him that other peo- 
ple are much merrier, and not so touchy 
as the Gawk family.” 

Marianna went silently to her cham- 
ber. ‘Only a single half day have we 
enjoyed together, but that will never be 
blotted out—never! Ah, Aloys, thou art 
indeed so clever and so good! If I could 
only fly to thy window and tell thee all! 
What concern have we with a piece of 
mere reckless nonsense? And it was 
not so ill meant!” 

Early in the morning, while the gray 
dawn still dappled the east, and the lo- 
comotive-whistle sounded down from the 
heights of Hochdorf, Marianna sat up- 
right in her bed, and her first thought 
was, ‘He is there where the locomotive 
is whistling—gone for ever.” In thought 
she was on the target-field, looking into 
the tunnel on the opposite mountain : 
there, in the dark hole, there he has dis- 
appeared for ever. 

She went to fetch water from the foun- 
tain at the Eagle. She set down her pail 


with a great noise; she pumped a long 
while, and struck on the pipe with the 
handle; the windows of his chamber 
opened on this side, but nothing appear- 
ed; she carried the filled pail homeward 
on her head; the pail must have leaked, 
for she often passed her hand across her 


face and wiped something away. Was 
there, then, no excuse one could find to 
get an entrance into thé Eagle? “But if 
I were there I could not speak with him. 
But then I should at least learn wheth- 
er he was still here.” Plucking up res- 
olution, she went into the tavern and 
asked for half a pint of old wine for her 
mother. 

“Is thy mother sick ?”’ asked the land- 
lady. “It was only yesterday she was 
seen on the street.” 

“I want to make her some wine- 
broth.” 

“Hadst thou come two minutes earlier 
thou wouldst have seen Aloys. He is 
gone.” 

The bottle fell out of Marianna’s hand. 
“What a clumsy creature I am!" she 
said hurriedly; and the good hostess 
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gave her another bottle and some more 
wine, and took no pay for it. 

Marianna went home, and on the stair, 
there where he had kissed her, she sat 
down and wept bitterly. Hearing her 
mother overhead, she went up and gave 
her the wine and told her the whole 
story. ; 

The mother tried to comfort her child 
by representing to her how bad and faith- 
less the Americans were: she assevera- 
ted that she would not go to America— 
no, not if they should build her a golden 
house. - 

The brother-in-law, the forester of Ahl- 
dorf, came and reported that Soges had 
seen Aloys and Marianna sittirig together 
yesterday: he asked when the betrothal 
would take place. Young Marianna in- 
formed him with agitated voice of what 
had occurred. 

The dog had come into the room with 
him, and the mother desired her son-in- 
law to shoot the dog at once, but the 
daughter would not allow it: the poor 
creature had not certainly given himself 
the name. 

She went out with the dog into the 
field. She met Ohlreit, who grinned 
at her while yet at a great distance. 
“Well,” he cried, “I had another talk 
with him.” 

“Did he leave with thee any message 
for me?” 

“For thee? No. He is [in English] 
a smart fellow: he makes no promise, 
either .to thee or to me.” 

“ Believe me he will help thee.” 

“And thou sayst that ? The maid of the 
Eagle tavern heard him say his things 
were all packed up, so that they could be 
sent after him: he was not coming back 
again. But I’ll lay an attachment on his 
things: he has swindled me out of my 
five-shooter.” With a scornful laugh 
Ohlreit took a cord out of his pocket 
and cried, ‘‘ Know what that is >—a neck- 
lace. I should like to hang him with it. 
No, I know something better than that. 
Come, I have money—go with me to 
America.” 

“Thou art crazy or drunk.” 

“Both! both!” screamed Ohlreit, and 
tried to throw his arms around her, but 
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she flung him off and ran across the 
field: he looked after her jeeringly and 
went toward the woods. 

In the evening Marianna learned from 
Hirtz’s Madeline that Aloys had gone 
to see the father and sister of the Eagle 
hostess—that Aloys would evidently mar- 
ry Ivo’s eldest daughter: he had, how- 
ever, promised Ohlreit that he would 
provide for him, even if he should never 
come back here again. 

The shoemaker Hirtz, who was gen- 
erally so quiet, spoke very wrathfully of 
Aloys. That was no proper way, to run 
off so: there was, in fact, no reliance to 
be placed on the Americans: when they 
see no longer any profit to be made they 
clear out. 

The good Hirtz fancied that it would 
be a consolation to Marianna if Aloys 
could be made out to be just as bad as 
others. But Marianna found no com- 
fort in that: she went through the vil- 
lage streets; she labored in field and at 
hearth, and it seemed to her as if she 
herself were not doing all that, but some- 


body quite different; her soul was torn 
out of her, she herself only a shadow— 
the shadow of the Marianna that once 


was. And in the night, when it rained 
so heavily, she woke herself up with the 
cry, “ Aloys!” 

Who knows what power may carry 
such a cry of love over hill and valley ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AT the same hour when Aloys awoke 
here and Marianna there, and both heard 
the roaring and rushing of the rain, Ohl- 
reit was sitting with a stranger in the 
railroad restaurant, and drinking with 
him. No one knew the stranger, and if 
the right old superstition still prevailed, 
they must have taken him for the devil ; 
but the man had arrived in the noon- 
train from Zurich, and from there and 
at that hour the devil was never yet 
known to come; and then, too, the man 
spoke English, and that has never been 
hitherto the language of the devil; and 
finally, Ohlreit called him “Captain,” 
and by that title the devil has never yet 
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been known. To be sure, he came and 
vanished and acted like the devil. 

“ Bring on the bones ! the bones !” cried 
Ohlreit at last. “I see you don’t respect 
me for not playing. Bring on the bones.” 

He played dice with the stranger, and 
they laughed together and swore in Eng- 
lish. At last, when Ohlreit had staked his 
watch and lost it, the stranger went out. 
Ohlreit waited a long time, and amused 
himself by rolling the dice about on the 
table. Now he made the best throws, 
and he laughed out loud: now he found 
out how one must hold the dice- box to 
make the square things dance. “Just 
come along!” he cried —“ now you will 
have to give it all back again.” 

But the stranger came not. 

Ohlreit hurried out into the road to- 
ward the railroad track: at that moment 
the train thundered by. “I have missed 
the train,” was the only exclamation the 
station-master caught from him as he 
darted across the track and disappeared. 

A cloud must have launched itself into 
the valley: it rained not only from above, 
but from every direction. At that mo- 
ment, down in the Egelsthal hollow, a 
man rolled a stone over upon the anthill, 
stood upon it, fastened a noose around the 
great limb: a lighted cigar dropped, hiss- 
ed and went out. 

In the morning Ohlreit was found 
hanged on the fir tree in the Egelsthal 
hollow. A half-smoked cigar lay below 
him on the trampled anthill. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IT rained in Nordstetten, and it rained 
over on the upland plains by the Feld- 
berg. 

Ivo could get no rest until he had in 
the morning assigned the servants and 
soldiers and the many day-laborers, men 
and women, their various indoor occupa- 
tions. When at last he had arranged all 
this to his satisfaction, he sat down com- 
fortably and cheerily with his daughter 
beside the guest. 

A rainy day in the midst of a hot har- 
vest-time brings with it, after the first 
disappointment at the disturbance of ar- 
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rangements has been conquered, a free 
breathing-spell and a pleasant gather- 
ing: it is like a piece of calm winter con- 
tentment interpolated into the summer. 
Ignatia mentioned that she had already 
written to-day to the shoemaker Hirtz, 
and she added, “ After all, there is noth- 
ing better than to have a liking for a 
genuine man; and it is all one whether 
he sits on the shoemaker's bench or in 
the presidential chair.” 

Ivo took occasion from this to express 
his ardent veneration for Abraham Lin- 
coln: he evidently sought to show with 
special emphasis that his prejudice against 
America was, after all, not so strong as to 
prevent him from recognizing what was 
truly noble. 

Aloys described the horror which seized 
upon all men at the news of Lincoln's 
assassination, and as he expressed him- 
self in such intense and sincere words he 
felt the warm look of father and daugh- 
ter resting upon him. 

Ivo inquired after an old comrade at 
the seminary, a great popular orator, 
who had been involved in the revolution 
and been obliged to fly, and had lived for 
a while with Aloys, until he died in the in- 
sane hospital: ‘* Didst thou know him ?” 

“Yes indeed, and by him I learned 
for the first time what homesickness 
means. My father too has himself had 
it many a time, but he can conquer it; 
and one day when he was praising liber- 
ty, the melancholy man replied, ‘ What's 
liberty? If I could only get home again 
they might muzzle me, for all I cared.’ 
The poor man, after all, had to die ina 
foreign land.” 

For some time all three sat in silence. 
At last Ivo said, “ Ignatia, thou wast, I am 
sure, going to tell Cousin Aloys the story 
of the children of Erlenbruck.” 

Ignatia caught at the suggestion with 
great eagerness: “ Yes, with pleasure.— 
Well, then, seven or eight years ago a 
young married couple had emigrated to 
America with a single child, a little girl 
not quite three years old. The father’s 
parents are living over in Erlenbruck, 
neither poor nor rich: they just manage 
to get along, and the old man is said to 
have been in his younger days a poach- 
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er, but otherwise he is a worthy man. 
The grandchild had a great love for 
hef grandfather, and on taking leave the 
child said, ‘Grandfather, come too;’ and 
the grandfather said, ‘ Molly, stay here.’ 
This, as she has told me—she speaks 
half English, half German — fastened 
itself in the child’s memory. Well, the 
parents in America went out far West 
—I don’t remember at this moment the 
name of the State—and four years after 
the maiden had got a little brother. An 
epidemic broke out—the child calls it the 
yellow death, probably the yellow fever : 
the parents took it, and in a few days 
they died. The property was sold, and 
the elder child, now nine years old, re- 
solved to come home with her brother 
to grandfather. It seems there were no 
other German people in that region for 
some distance round. When the chil- 
dren took leave of the justice of the 
peace, he said little more than ‘Good- 
bye,’ but he hung on the neck of each 
a little card on which was written, ‘Our 
parents are dead: we are on our way 
to our grandparents in Germany.’ The 
children have the tickets still; and I 
think that was a fine thing, and some- 
thing American too, that no petition was 
appended. With him whose heart the 
fact itself did not move no petition would 
be of any use.” 

Ignatia paused, and Ivo said, laughing, 
“Wouldn't such a ticket have been just 
the thing for thee, Aloys, with some in- 
scription like this on it: ‘ Iam young Aloys 
Schorer, from America, and am going to 
stay such or such a number of months’? 
Then thou wouldst not have had to answer 
the same question seventy times over.” 

“Yes indeed,” replied Aloys archly, 
“but a ticket of that kind, which should 
say a little bit more, would also be con- 
venient for another purpose.” 

Ivo looked at his daughter, but she 
cast her eyes down and said, ‘I will go 
on with my story: Kind people helped 
the children as far as New York, and 
there and on board the ship, and from 
Hamburg hither the children found good 
people to help them; and now they are 
the comfort and the joy of the old grand- 
parents, It is, after all, heart-refreshing 
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that throughout the whole world there is 
a chain of kind people. I should have 
been glad long ago to take the little girl 
into our house, but she would not part 
from her little brother.—Honored cou- 
sin—” Aloys looked up surprised at her 
calling him so, and not as she had done 
the night before, “Aloys.”” Ignatia pro- 
ceeded quietly: “If you stay over Sun- 
day I will have the children come here, 
or we'll go together to Erlenbruck. When 
the good Nazi was still living he often 
told me, while I was a little girl, the 
story of the Babes in the Wood: I think 
the story of this American brother and 
sister is still finer.”’ 

Aloys said how glad he should be to 
tell this story to his father, and what a 
grand thing it would be if Ignatia could 
only tell it to him herself. 

Young Aloys’ face was deep red, and 
a sudden blush suffused that of Ignatia. 
Ivo, on the other hand, looked down be- 
fore him: he had the feeling that the two 
ought to be alone. His heart trembled: 
is the moment of decision come upon 
his child? He was on the point of re- 
tiring when men’s voices were heard 
without, and in came three men, one 
behind the other. First, the district for- 
ester, a tall, tight figure, with a some- 
what defiant, full-bearded face: his name 
was Stahl (Steel), and we were near say- 
ing that there was something in his as- 
pect of steely firmness. Behind him the 
doctor, a man of reddish-blonde hair, 
broad, thick -set figure, rotund, and of 
a bright, shiny visage, in which there 
was a glitter, for he wore spectacles the 
glasses of which were not framed. And 
last came the proprietor of the wood- 
paper manufactory, a man in his so-call- 
ed best years, dressed in black, of almost 
clerical air and aspect. 

Aloys was introduced, and three hands 
gave him pain—first, the hand of the 
forester, which, broad and bony, gave 
him a mighty squeeze; then the hand 
of the paper-manufacturer, which was so 
cold; but the one that hurt him the most 
was the hand of the doctor, for that was 
not extended to him at all: the doctor 
wiped his glasses, put them on again and 
fixed upon the stranger a keen glance. 
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“Do you know the story of the Three 
Rain Brothers ?”” asked the forester with 
‘a melodious and powerful voice: if one 
had heard this voice in perfect darkness, 
one might have known that it came from 
an energetic, self-determined man. 

“No.” 

“Wherever they come’it rains. But 
we three have met here decause it rains,” 
There was a general laugh, and this first 
speech seemed to diffuse a cheerfulness 
over the newcomers, as well as over the 
inmates of the house and their friend and 
guest. 

Aloys had heard from the sister in 
Nordstetten that these three were suitors 
of Ignatia. Better three than only one, 
he thought to himself, and looked cour- 
ageously round. 

Ignatia had gone out: she came back 
with a maid, who brought bread and 
meat, while she herself brought bottles 
and glasses, which latter she now filled. 
They touched glasses in perfect silence, 
and who knows what each inwardly 
wished the other? for all knew that they 
were rival suitors of Ignatia. Perhaps 
Aloys was the one to whom they wished 
the best, for each, if he himself was to be 
rejected, would be best pleased that noone 
at home should win Ignatia, and that she 
should go off into the far world and they 
should never meet again. They survey- 
ed Aloys with searching glances. The 
forester puckered up his lips and whistled 
inaudibly : ‘‘ Nothing is to be feared from 


this American: he is too simple for such’ 


a maiden.” The manufacturer rubbed 
his uniformly cold hands, as ‘if he were 
preparing himself bodily to wrestle with 
Aloys, who seemed to him a sly-boots, 
and to throw him on the ground. The 
doctor saw perhaps the single right point 
of the case: he discerned in Aloys a kind 
of ingenuousness and directness, which 
would be just the qualities to win a 
thoughtful maiden like Ignatia. 

At first the conversation was general, 
and turned upon Ivo’s removal. The 
doctor and the manufacturer lamented 
that they were to lose the best citizen, 
the pride of the country. The forester 
alone was voiceless on the subject. Each 
had a special word for Ignatia: she an- 
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swered each in a free, unembarrassed 
manner, and then seated herself at her 
noiseless sewing-machine by the window, 
waiting for the tourney, which was not 
long in coming; for where the combat- 
ants are ready the most peaceful thing 
becomes an object of strife. 

The forester said he had come to take 
Ivo to the burial of the Half-Yoker.* 
Ivo replied that he would ipsert an obitu- 
ary in the agricultural papers; and turn- 
ing to Aloys, informed him that the de- 
ceased had spent his time and strength in 
endeavoring to do away with the use of 
twin yokes, with which the oxen are per- 
haps more easily governed, but also in- 
expressibly tormented. The doctor add- 
ed that the physiological structure of the 
ox necessitated the free yoke. Ivo stated 
that he had formerly been an opponent 
of the Cruelty-to-Animals Societies, ¢ be- 
cause in the time of his being at service 
he had counted that as mere child's play ; 
but he now repented it sorely, for it was 
always time to do good, and he now re- 
garded it as a test of a man’s religion, 
the manner in which he treated animals. 
The paper-maker nodded an emphatic 
approval, and extended the thought with 
some cleverness a little farther, that who- 
ever spared the animals not only protected 
an outward object of worth, but enhanced 
at the same time his own inward human 
worth. The forester, vehemently knit- 
ting his brows, took up the gauntlet with 
the remark that effeminacy was already 
prevalent enough of itself, and ought not 
to be further encouraged. 

“You do not know our friend the for- 
ester,"’ Ignatia broke in with the remark, 
addressed to Aloys. ‘Believe me he is 
more tender-hearted than he cares to 
confess. If anything ails one of his 
dogs he is all compassion.” 

“Tam delighted if Miss Ignatia knows 
my thoughts without my expressing 
them,” said the forester with a grace 


* This appears to have been a nickname given to 
an advocate of the plan of yoking each ox singly. 

+ This ambiguous phrase seems to correspond well 
enough to the German, which literally reads, ‘‘ The 
Animal-Tormenters’-Societies ’—a loose expression 
which leaves one in doubt whether Ivo himself used 
it in a hasty and careless way, or meant that that was 
the name the boys and ignorant or quizzical folk gave 
the new societies. 

Vor. XIX.—31 
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which one would not have ascribed to 
him, and yet the strong man blushed 
the while like a bashful girl. 

The men looked at each other. What 
is this? Does the young lady mean that 
the forester is justly appreciated, or is it 
her special object to show that the Amer- 
ican is the one of all who thinks rightly ? 
For which of the two does she hereby 
decide? It could not be inferred with 
certainty. 

“How do they yoke oxen with you?” 
Ivo asked Aloys. 

“With a double yoke also: not all on 
the head, however, but with a kind of 
collar round the breast, made of hickory 
wood and movable. I do not think we 
can introduce the half yoke: we often 
hitch to the cart, which we have to con- 
struct for ourselves, twenty or thirty oxen, - 
and these a single man must guide. We 
have not men enough. Our way of tack- 
ling is something like this.” He madea 
rapid drawing on paper with a lead pen- * 
cil, and Ignatia said, ‘* Let me see it too.” 
As he handed the leaf he said, “It just 
occurs to me that we never say of an an- , 
imal, as I have heard here, it is Arepzrt 
or verreckt [stretched out]: we say it is 
dead, as we do of a man.” 

“That is fine and beautiful,’ said 
Ignatia, ‘“‘and you are a very finished 
draughtsman.” ° 

“We Americans have to know a little 
of everything. I am a carpenter and 
joiner also, and must be able to draw 
a bit.” 

The paper-maker cried mockingly, “So 
we learn, after all, for once, something 
agreeable from the land where King 
Dollar reigns!” 

Aloys felt as if, out of warm air, all at 
once an icy storm blew into his face as 
the paper-maker indulged in violent flings 
at America. 

Aloys looked at Ivo to see whether he, 
as master of the house, would not an- 
swer for him: not Ivo, however, but the 
forester, took up the word, and said how 
he admired that Aloys understood the 
teasing way of the paper- maker, and 
therefore did not answer him. The gen- 
tleman in his most serious tone always 
spoke jestingly. 
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The natives looked at each other with 
amazement as the forester spoke thus, 
for the paper-maker avoided all jesting 
in the most conscientious manner. The 
thread on Ignatia’s sewing-machine broke 
off, and she bent down her face and 
searched for it intently. But the forester 
went on to explain to Aloys that the 
paper- maker had not perhaps under- 
stood Herr Ivo: the latter labored against 
emigration, but he agreed with him in re- 
specting the greatness and independence 
of America, and all discerning persons 
fully recognized the solidarity of the na- 
tions in the progress toward freedom, to 
which America had made, and would still 
make, imperishable contributions. He 
concluded with the words, “ To-morrow 
is the Fourth of July. Let me have the 
pleasure of greeting you at my house, 
and we will drink a bottle by way of 
celebrating your great national festival.” 

Never had the forester been heard to 
speak so before; and just as Ivo began 
to express his approval an express mes- 
senger came for the doctor, saying that 
he must come at once to Erlenbruck, 
where at the wedding yesterday they had 
come to scuffles and stabbings. 

“And there, in the mild night, we 
heard music!” said Ignatia; and Ivo 
cried, “‘ There we have it. Scuffles with 
knives have been getting the upper hand 
among us at a terrible rate. The war 
has barbarized our people, as you Amer- 
icans still find to be the consequence of 
your Southern war. We have no re- 
proaches to cast at each other.” 

The physician invited Aloys to saddle 
a horse for himself and ride with him: 
the forester proposed that he should go 
with him and Ivo. Ignatia bent down 
over her table to hide a smile at the 
thought that no one cared to leave Aloys 
alone with her, and just as Aloys passed 
her she whispered hurriedly, “ Don't go 
with any one: stay here.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WHEN, at last, the others had gone, 
Ignatia said to Aloys, ‘So, now we are 
alone again. I have a few things to ar- 
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range out-doors: then I want you to sit 
by me: I have to work at the sewing- 
machine.” She went out. 

Aloys, with beating heart, thought, 
“Now comes the decision! Will she 
say yes? May these lips, which still 
feel the kiss of Marianna’s, dare to kiss 
her?” - 

Ignatia came back: she drew a chair 
up near him, and began working on 
some fine white linen. For a long time 
not a word was said. At last, Aloys, 
taking up the end of the linen, asked, 
“Is this for your outfit ?” 

Ignatia, after a moment's silence, her 
large eyes resting upon him, began: 
“Well, better to-day than to-morrow, 
and best of all this very moment.—Each 
of the three who were here desires me 
for his wife.” 

She paused again, and Aloys said, “So, 
then, my perceptions were correct ?” 

“Yes,” she continued; ‘‘and to you I 
may say what I would not say to them.” 
She hesitated once more, but now Aloys 
helped her no further, nor could he either 
have got out a word, and she began again: 
“You are a delightful man. In earlier 
years—I think—I am too self-willed—to 
—to— You will not take it ill of me, 
will you, that I say this, and we will still 
be good friends ?” 

Aloys stared as if translated into an- 
other world; and it was another world. 
The sky had suddenly cleared up, and 
through the window at which Ignatia was 
sitting the Alpine chain was seen framed 
in a rainbow. A breathless pause en- 
sued. e 
“Why do you stareso? What do you 
want to say ?” 

“TI thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for speaking to me as you have; 
and I must say, too, it would not have 
been right in me, for I—I already like 
another. Only my father thinks that 
must not be, and I thought—” 

“Is it not Georgy’s Marianna ?” 

Aloys nodded silently, but his whole 
face was in a glow. 

“And why should it not be?” asked 
Ignatia, and resumed her work, bending 
her face down close over it. 

Aloys told his story, frequently inter- 
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rupting himself to say how odd it seemed 
to him, that he should be telling this 
to Ignatia, of all persons. He reported 
everything exactly ; only what related to 
the dog he suppressed. 

“How would it do,” said Iynatia, look- 
ing up again, “if my father, instead of 
you, should write to your father about 
this matter ?” 

“That would be well. But no, I think 
that in this affair I must speak for my- 
self. We Americans say, ‘Help your- 
self.’”” 

When Ivo came back he looked with 
surprise at Ignatia and Aloys when the 
latter said he should leave them this 
afternoon. 

“I thought thou wouldst stay longer 
with us.” 

“No: I will go to the Feldberg now, 
and from there to Colonel Waldfried’s.” 

He had, up to this moment, known 
only that he meant to go away. Now 
he knew where he would go. 

Ivo proposed to let his friend and guest 
drive part of the way in his chaise—the 
horses had been standing idle in the sta- 
ble during the rain — but Aloys said he 
preferred to go on foot. 

Ivo ordered wine to be brought in, 
that they might have a midsummer drink 
together. Ignatia touched glasses with 
Aloys, and said softly, ‘‘ Health and hap- 
piness !”” 

Aloys drank off the glass to the very 
bottom, and in a gay tone said, ‘* Perhaps 
the Dengly-sprite may meet me, if he is 
not afraid of an American. I have only 
one more request: pray give the forester 
my hearty greetings.” 

The host and hostess accompanied him 
to the street-door, and when Aloys saw 
the mowing-machine it seemed to him 
as if it were stretching its arms toward 
heaven. Was that in sorrow for his re- 
jection, or in joy that a son of America 
would follow love alone ? 

Aloys took a hearty leave of Ivo and 
Ignatia, feeling that he had gained two 
noble friends. 

“One more, then?” said Ivo as he 
looked after the departing guest. “So 
it seems thou meanest to stay with me 
all thy life ?” 
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“Yes, father. I could not feel that I 
was in the world any longer if I should 
cease to beaGerman. And that is your 
fault.” 

“Mine?” 

“Yes. Ever since I began to think I 
have heard you longing for the day when 
there should be a’Germany. That day 
has come, and now shall I go away? 
And then, too, all is well ordered. Aloys 
loves Georgy’s Marianna, and he is a 
man whom the maiden he loves must 
certainly love in return.” 

When Ivo had returned to the house 
with his daughter he said, “ Didst thou 
not remark that the forester Stahl ex- 
pressed no regret at our leaving here ?” 

“No.” 

“But there was a reason for it.” 

Ivo paused, probably expecting that 
his daughter would ask the reason, but 
she only looked at him with wondering 
eyes, and he continued: “ He has show- 
ed me the decree by which he is ap- 
pointed to the forest-board in the capital. 
He did not choose to say it before the 
others. But thou must congratulate him 
if he comes again this evening.” 

Ignatia nodded, but did not look up: 
she left the room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IT was to Ludwig Waldfried’s and back 
to Nordstetten—or, properly, homeward 
—that Aloys was bound; but the way 
thither does not lead over the Feldberg. 

-Is it not often so, however, that when 
one’s heart is oppressed with its emo- 
tions one takes a roundabout way ? 

The golden broom was blooming on 
the border of the woods, the blackbird 
sang late into the evening: the evening 
dew fell upon tree and grass and cooled 
Aloys’ hot brow. The sun went down, 
and the ruddy evening penetrated the 
woods with a fiery vapor; the trees were 
gently agitated as if by an inner air; 
Aloys breathed out long breaths. 

It was night when he arrived’ at the 
brightly - illuminated friendly inn. A 
great dog came running to meet him: 
he did not bark—he fawned upon the 
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stranger. How had it fared with the dog 
over there, who had been the innocent 
cause of the sad occurrence? All the 
experience Aloys had gone through in 
the interval was forgotten: he thought 
only of that hour when with his hand 
upon the dog’s head he had stood be- 
fore the house of Marianna. 

The landlord appeared, bade the late 
guest welcome and locked up the dog, 
who howled piteously. 

In the morning, after Aloys had been 
up on the peak of the mountain called 
“Highest,” he sat down alone in a cozy 
niche of the inn and wrote: 


** On THE FELDBERG, July 4, 187-. 

“DEAR PARENTS: On the highest 
mountain of your home, on the highest 
day of our country, I write to you. 

“TI am alone, I have not spoken to-day 
with a living soul, but I am-with you and 
with the millions who to-day celebrate 
the glad festival, and I speak to you. 

“Dear father, the larks sing here too 


overhead, but to me they sing something 


special. One sees from here to a great 
distance all the Swiss mountains. Oh, 
it is magnificent, and one can see also 
into the country round Nordstetten: one 
sees the castle of Hohenzollern. 

‘ Dear father, I know not how to begin. 

“They have built an observatory up 
here, where they can see the stars in the 
daytime, but I see the stars (pupils) of 
two eyes by day and by night. Down 
below there are so many towns and vil- 
lages with so many thousands of people, 
but not one of them has more in his 
heart than I, both of sadness and of 
gladness. 

“T will give an orderly account of ev- 
erything as well as I can. Well, then, I 
have just come from the house of Ivo, 
and go, as I came, alone. I thank you, 
dear father, for directing me to go there: 
it has been good for me: I have proved 
myself. They are practical people, fa- 
ther and daughter. He has, to be sure, 
a superstitious prejudice against Amer- 
ica. Father, we do not know at home 
what a prejudice prevails in this country 
against America: in your day it must 
have been quite different. But that is 
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not what decided matters. The daugh- 
ter is a beautiful and refined maiden, 
but she is not for me. And I am well 
contented that things have come about 
as they have. For, to confess candidly, 
I went to Ivo’s only to fulfill my obli- 
gation, but at the bottom of my heart I 
hoped nothing would come of it. 

“T will tell everything in order. Well, 
then, dear father, it is fortunate you did 
not come with me to Nordstetten, so 
many people there have died, or, worse, 
are morally dead, and all is so changed 
from what it was when you left. Of hos- 
tility to America there is, as yet, little to 
be discovered in your place: on the con- 
trary, many still fancy that with us it is 
Paradise. Hirtz is a good man, and de- 
serves to be called your friend. 

“Dear father, either I must come home 
alone, or else with her whom I fancy. Yes, 
dear father, it has come about against my 
will, but still I would sooner die solitary 
than marry against yours. And she is 
the daughter of Marianna! Georgy must 
have been a terrible jester, but I do not 
think it was malice. She is tall, and is 
said to resemble her father, but certainly 
only in outward appearance. When we 
sat together for the first time by the moun- 
tain-ash in the target-field, where your 
lot was, she hardly said anything but to 
exhort me to help a man who was noth- 
ing to her and who was on the brink of 
ruin. By that you can see her goodness 
of heart. Young Marianna— I cannot 
say anything about her, I love her so 
dearly, and I never should have believed 
that I could be as I am. Wherever I 
look I see her eyes. This I can say: 
she is healthy and as bright as the day, 
and she has a merry heart, and is a 
good manager, as mother says. 

“Dear parents, at one hour I am so 
faint-hearted and weak, and the next I 
feel as if I could cope with the whole 
world and could tear up trees. I have 
received my life from you, dear’ parents, 
and I think I shall bring along with me 
a good and fresh one besides. 

“One of the two damsels saves a 
domestic in the house, and the other 
would have required one more. I will 
not be unjust: Ignatia too can work, and 
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one would be proud to have such a wife; 
but I do not need a wife to be proud of 
before others, but only to love for my- 
self; and for Marianna I can do double 
work. 

“Dear father, if you can take back 
your word, all will be well. But I will 
not bring you a daughter-in-law whom 
you would not be glad to call daughter. 
It does not become me to say anything 
more. But how could the poor child 
help it? No more than I. Not until 
I reached Ivo’s did I see clearly that it 
would be impossible for me to marry 
another. And I cannot bear to have 
a wife who would look down upon me. 
Yet it would be unjust in me to say that 
Ignatia is proud. Dear father and dear 
mother, I will not go back to Nordstetten 
again unless you say yes. But I prom- 
ise you never to bring a reproach against 

ou. 

' “Dear parents, I am perfectly clear, 
even if my letter is confused: I know 
clearly what I would do, and what I 
should. I shall stay at Colonel Wald- 
fried’s till I get an answer from you. 
God grant it may be one that will give 
happiness to } 

“Your faithful son, Atoys! 

“ Dear parents, I cannot write anything 
now about other matters: I will tell all 
the next time; and another, if with me, 
could tell it still better. 

“T have read over what I have written. 
I may appear to you foolish, but I am 
quite in my right mind: indeed, I think 
I have just come to my right mind and 
clear sight, and— But enough for the 
present: I shall never have done.” 


With a ringing shout, as if he had the 
answer already in his pocket, Aloys has- 
tened down the mountain. 

He would not trust this out-of-the-way 
post-office: he took the letter along with 
him to Freiburg, and there deposited it 
himself-in thé railroad box, and traveled 
by the same train that carried the letter 
as far as Rastatt. There he looked for 
a long time after the train that bore 
away the letter, and then wended his 
way up the valley of the Murg, fanned 
by refreshing breezes. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ALOYs was welcomed by Madame Lud- 
wig Waldfried and her son as a mem- 
ber of the family. Ludwig Waldfried 
himself was not at Home, but two days 
later he made his appearance in high 
spirits, having, in company with a pro- 
fessional associate, who had also return- 
ed from America, completed the system 
of irrigation which was imparting fresh 
life to a landscape hitherto devoid of 
water. After welcoming Aloys he de- 
scribed to his family the jubilation on 
the opening of the first hydrant, when 
the fresh spring- water came pouring 
down from the mountain: he added with 
pride that we had in our times, in con- 
ducting the element which gives new 
life to man and beast and plant, sur- 
passed even the old Romans. 

Waldfried was happy in being able to 
render a salutary service to his country ; 
and it is one of the highest pleasures to 
visit a man who has just come home 
from the successful completion of a work 
for the common benefit 

When Ludwig Waldfried said that the 
courage to undertake such great water- 
works and the fruitful experiment which 
had made them practicable had, after all, 
in great part originated with America, the 
countenance of our Aloys brightened, and 
he took occasion to unburden his heart, 
and complain of the miserable way in 
which many, and particularly Ivo, re- * 
garded the American condition and cha- 
racter. And on this subject he had come 
to the right man, for Ludwig Waldfried 
declared that many returning emigrants, 
because they had money and fine clothes, 
held themselves now to be fine people, 
and with proud jeers at everything in the 
old home here challengetl contradiction. 
For the rest, the misjudgment of Amer- 
ica grew out of the very fact that we had 
formerly thought too highly of that coun- 
try. America and Germany were like 
two men who have made much of each 
other and been mutually faithful, and 
now, upon the discovery of certain faults, 
one of the parties is doubly exasperated 
because his friend has showed himself 
other than he had confidently expected 
him to be. But, finally, the disease in 
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America and the disgust in Germany were 
a sort of potato-rot. The potato, which 
originated in America, was, after all, one 
of the best gifts of Nature, and would be- 
come sound agairi on both sides of the 
water. 

Aloys now stated at once that he meant 
to work here at cabinetmaking until he 
got a letter from home, perhaps a tele- 
gram from his father. 

He thought to himself silently, “It 
would be possible for me not to go 
home again, but to stay here and earn 
by my labor bread for myself and my 
Marianna.” But this was only a passing 
thought, and he laughed at himself for 
entertaining it: “It has not yet come to 
this, that one is to give up home and land, 
and be nothing more than an Ohlreit.” 

Ah, yes, Ohlreit! 

From mere regard for his word, he 
meant to exert himself on behalf of 
Ohlreit, but there was, withal, a little 
pride in the case: he would show all 
Nordstetten that where no one else did 
anything he has stepped in, and they 
should see what he was able to do. 

Aloys would fain write to Nordstetten, 
but to whom? The most natural thing 
was to write to Marianna, for it was she, 
indeed, who had made the appeal on be- 
half of the poor abandoned man. But 
how write to Marianna? “No, if nothing 
should come of this, it were better she 
* should count me untrue than be made 
to cherish hatred toward my father.” 

Write to Hirtz? 

“I did not say good-bye to him.” 

To young Buchmaier ? 

“He is too proud, and never speaks to 
Ohlreit.” 

And so he wrote to the hostess of the 
Eagle, and received after some days the 
news of the wretched man’s terrible end. 

He related the occurrence to Wald- 
fried. The latter made no remark about 
Ohlreit’s fate, but said he had received 
to-day a letter from Father Aloys, and 
that the letter was lying at home. 

The way from the cabinetmaker’s to 
Waldfried’s house was not far, certainly, 
but it seemed to Aloys as if the house, 
which was all the time in sight, were 
continually moving backward, and with 
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beating heart he confessed his love for 
Marianna. ; 

“There is something about that in the 
letter.” 

“Something about that in the letter 
from my father! How is it possible? 
What does he say?” 

“You will soon hear.” 

At last they reached the house. In 
the lower room Waldfried opened the 
writing-desk and handed Aloys the let- 
ter. He read as follows.. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“HONORED COLONEL AND DEAR 
FRIEND: My youngest son, Aloys, will 
visit you and tell you all about me 
and mine. My wound in the foot is 
healed indeed, but I am, and must al- 
ways be, helpless. I should have been 
glad to see my home once more, but re- 
peated attacks in the heart have made 
me timid. And then one grows old, and 
must suit himself to his age. So I have 
sent my son, who may also perhaps find 
in the old home the right wife for him. 
And in that matter I should be glad if 
you would undertake the father’s office. 
I know you will be as strict in the matter 
as if it concerned your own son. He is 
an honest man, and that he is not simple 
you will soon find out. But he is very 
shy, and it takes a good many kind words 
to draw him out. I know you will be 
good to him, if only to gratify his father, 
who thanks you in advance. I have, 
however, one further request. I once 
was in love with a maiden in my native 
village, but she preferred another. I 
thank God with all my soul that she did, 
for I have got my Mechtilde. You know 
her indeed, and she sends a hearty greet- 
ing to you and also to your wife and Wolf- 
gang. My wife has encouraged and ex- 
horted me to write you this letter, and I 
know that with you all is in good hands. 
Sothen— It is ridiculous that I do not 
like to speak of my old love. A grand- 
father! And yet it is no laughing matter, 
since I have been led by that to impose 
a burden on my son. It has for weeks 
lain like a stone on my heart, and so I 
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have told my wife of it. As I said, my 
son is to see whether he can bring home 
with him a wife from the old country. 
He can choose freely; only one thing I 
have deprecated—his marrying a daugh- 
ter of Marianna and Georgy. And now, 
says my wife—you know how wide-awake 
she is—and now, says she, ‘ This is like 
Adam and Eve in Paradise: the forbid- 
den apple is the very one they will want 
to taste.’ 

“Yes, and therefore I beg you, if my 

son should perhaps, after all—who can 
know? —have fallen in love with a 
daughter of Georgy and Marianna, do 
not let him do violence to his heart 
in the matter. He inherits, unhappily, 
a tender heart from me. In that case I 
take back my word and give my bless- 
ing.” 
“O good God! Blessed, good God! 
O my dear good father!’ exclaimed 
young Aloys, and big tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

Aloys read the last words over again 
aloud: then he read on in silence, only 
stopping again and again to wipe his 
eyes and his cheeks. 

But the letter went on thus: “Dear 
colonel and good friend, when people 
have gone through such war-times to- 
gether as we have side by side, one 
would not think they could behave so 
and pick quarrels with each other about 
such trifles. I am ashamed to be, and 
to be called, a justice of the peace, and 
yet have secret enmity in my soul. Love 
your enemies.’ That is a precept I can- 
not keep, and I have never yet found a 
man who could. But do good to them 
who have done evil to you: that is right 
—that one can do. And they are not 
properly my enemies, nor have they done 
meanyevil. Andif Marianna will come 
too, and Georgy with her, they are at 
liberty to come. Weare all old together. 
Up yonder in heaven one will no longer 
be able to shun or avoid anybody, and 
so we will live in the same manner here 
‘ on earth for the few years that are left 
us,” 

With trembling hands Aloys gave back 
the letter, and then, swallowing his tears 
and unable to utter a word, he went out 





into the garden, where he sat a long time, 
and with folded hands looked up to heav- 
en and vowed he would deserve to have 
such a father. 

In the evening he begged Ludwig 
Waldfried to accompany him to Nord- 
stetten: his friend and host consented. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


On the Horb road Waldfried and 
Aloys alighted. The captured Bour- 
bakés, round and sleek with good feed- 
ing, drew the empty seated-wagon: it 
was not quite empty, however, for a 
basket with bottles of wine stood in it, 
and the white necks of the bottles peep- 
ed out curiously and expectantly from 
the straw. 

Aloys accosted a girl whom they met: 
it was Hirtz’s Madeline, the telegraph- 
operator. He inquired after Marianna, 
and was informed of her deep sorrow. 
She no longer let herself be seen by 
any one: it had been reported in the 
village that he was already betrothed 
to Ivo’s Ignatia. 

Aloys grew pale. He neither saw nor 
heard how Madeline, a few steps behind 
him, gave directions to a little barefoot- 
ed girl to hurry into the village by the 
nearest footpath behind the beer-cellars 
and tell Georgy’s Marianna that Aloys 
had come. The child ran with all speed 
up the wooded hill. 

Madeline now joined the two men, and 
Waldfried said it would delight him to 
become acquainted with her father. 

Farther on, young Soges, who had 
come for the mail, joined Aloys. He 
was very ill-humored, for he had lost 
his paymaster, Ohlreit : he was, however, 
cheered up when Aloys gave him to-day, 
for the first time, some money to buy a 
good pint. 

On the table-land Aloys pointed out 
the field where Marianna was singing in 
a low tone on the day of his arrival, and 
over in the target-field the place where 
he had sat with her. 

They drove at a merry trot into the 
village. Aloys gave everywhere the first 
greeting: it was answered but indiffer- 
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ently, and the young Landolin, who was 
loading a manure-cart, had certainly seen 
him, and yet did not so much as turn 
round. 

At the house of the shoemaker Hirtz 
they stopped. The two men went in. 
Hirtz rose from his three-legged stool 
with a vexed look: he extended his hand, 
however, in a friendly manner to Wald- 
fried, but not to Aloys. 

“Tam here again!” Aloys stammered 
out. 

“We lived before it, and we shall live 
after it too, whether one comes from 
America or stays in America,” replied 
Hirtz. Addressing not Aloys, but Wald- 
fried, he said, ‘One should not come so, 
and make a show of being so true-heart- 
ed, and then run off like an incendiary 
and a thief.” 

With trembling lips Aloys tried to ex- 
cuse himself, but what it was that had, 
on the occasion referred to,-thrown him 
into such a rage and impelled him to 
such a sudden departure, he could not 
bring himself to tell. He made known 
that he had come to get Marianna. 

Hirtz smiled maliciously, and said he 
was her guardian, and this matter of 
coming and getting was not to be talked 
of in such an off-hand way. He offer- 
ed, however, to go beforehand to Mari- 
anna: the two meanwhile should wait 
here. But while dressing himself in his 
chamber he despatched his wife in haste 
to carry the message to Marianna. The 
woman hurried through the back street, 
but, after all, she came too late with the 
news. 

Mother and daughter were in the sta- 
ble, where it was dark as night: the 
door and the shutter of the little window 
were closed, for the black cow had just 
given birth toa calf. The little calf lay 
on fresh straw, and the cow was licking it. 

“IT have already set the water on the 
fire: I will now prepare the warm drink 
for the cow,” said young Marianna. Just 
then some one knocked. “ Who's there?” 

A child's voice called, “ Hirtz’s Made- 
line sends word that Aloys has come.” 

“Oh, mother! I always believed it, 
only I never dared to say so.” 

“Just as he pleases. Now we will 
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show him who is master. He must 
make an apology before the whole vil- 
lage. Now he must beg on his knees 
with uplifted hands before he gets thee: 
then thou wilt have the advantage all thy 
life. Only say nothing. Thou knowest 
I have a steady head on my shoulders.” 

While the two were still speaking Frau 
Hirtz came and reported that Aloys had 
arrived in a two-horse carriage, and with 
him Herr Waldfried, an American, who 
had a great estate over in the Murgthal. 

Young Marianna was sent to her cham- 
ber to dress herself, while the two women 
looked after the cow. 

A man’s step approached the stable. 
Old Marianna saw the forester and call- 
ed to him, “ Thou comest just in the nick 
of time. We need a man in the house 
now.” 

She explained to her son-in-law what 
was going on, and the forester with a 
pleased smirk refilled his pipe, think- 
ing meanwhile, “In future, brother-in- 
law must send me good tobacco from 
America.” He seated himself on the 
house-bench and looked forward calm- 
ly to the coming events. 

A neighbor from Ahldorf went by, and 
the forester bade her tell his wife she 
must come hither immediately, and pluck 
off a bunch of rosemary in the garden 
and bring it with her. 

“Lock up the house,” cried old Mari- 
anna out of the window. “Take the key 
in thy hand and let no one in till I tell 
thee.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WHEN Hirtz came back into the room 
in goodly attire, Aloys declared he would 
accompany him at once to Marianna: he 
had all respect for the guardian, but he 
would speak for himself. 

Hirtz smiled roguishly : Aloys had to- 
day quite changed his tone. Neverthe- 
less, he said, “Yes, come along. There 
are still roses and pinks blooming in the 
garden. Wilt thou put a nosegay in thy 
buttonhole at once, that they may know 
thee to be a suitor ?—Your pardon, col- 
onel, but this is our way here.” 
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“I know: the people in these parts 
have the name of being quizzes.” 

‘No cow is called ‘White’ unless she 
has at least a white spot.”’ 

While Waldfried drove to the Eagle, 
Aloys went with Hirtz through the back 
street to the house of Marianna. 

He was startled when he saw the for- 
ester sitting on the house- bench holding 
the key of the street-doorin hishand. Is 
the watch set, and will they actually not 
let him come into the house any more? 

The forester, however, got up, extend- 
ed the hand of welcome, and without 
waiting for the mother-in-law’s permis- 
sion opened the door. 

Young Marianna, unobserved, looked 
down out of her chamber: she stood in 
deshabille behind the window-post. She 
put on her Sunday dress: it took her a 
great while: the hooks and eyes would 
not fasten, the ribbons would not tie. 
When at last she had managed these, 
she broke off a pink from the flower- 
stand before the window and stuck it in 
her red stomacher, © 

Meanwhile, Aloys, after twirling the 
round ball on the baluster of the stair- 
case as if caressing it, went up, and with 
Hirtz entered the keeping-room. No 
one was there, but a wreath of ivy-leaves 
hung round his father’s portrait. 
heard a stir in the chamber, and call- 
ed out, ‘‘ Dear cousin, I am here again.” 

“And I have been here this long time,” 
a sharp voice answered. The forester 
made a sign to him with his hand not to 
make any account of women’s ways. “In- 
deed, once more in these parts ?’’ cried 
old Marianna, entering. ‘So, then, we 
are the good-enough, are we, when one 
can’t get on elsewhere? What does 
the man mean, then? One is to stand 
against the wall: ‘Wait a while, I'll see 
whether I can’t get a more distinguished 
person. If I can’t make out, I'll come 
back.’” 

“Mother, it isn't right in you to speak 
so. You tear my heart in pieces,” re- 
plied Aloys. 

“Your heart, forsooth! Dost think 
I'm going to give my child away to such 
a man, to go out into the wide world? 
We have our pride too.” 
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“Aloys, I will not endure it to have 
her plague thee so,” cried young Mari- 
anna, bursting into the room and fling- 
ing herself upon Aloys’ neck. ‘Thou 
art mine and I am thine.—And now, 
mother, don’t say another word.” 

She could not speak further for weep- 
ing, and Aloys embraced her and shout- 
ed with delight. At last he said, “I de- 
served something, but not so much as 
this.” 

“Oh,” cried the mother mischievously, 
“T didn’t really mean it in earnest—He 
doesn’t know us Nordstetteners yet,’’ she 
said, turning to Hirtz and the forester. 

Hirtz also smiled roguishly, and pull- 
ed out of his pocket a letter from Igna- 
tia and read it aloud, saying how highly 
she esteemed Aloys, but that she could 
not accept him, because he had confess- 
ed that he loved Marianna. 

All were full of rapture, and Aloys 
asked, “Is thy dog still living ?” 

There was a burst of laughter, and 
old Marianna told the well-known story 
of the Schwandorf man, who came back 
after an absence of thirty years, and the 
first question he put to his father was, 
“Father, is our old cat still alive ?” 

This story created great merriment, 
and the forester informed the company 
that the mother had wanted to have the 
dog shot, but Marianna had saved him: 
she had sold the dog to a man from Baden, 
who kept an inn on the Feldberg. 

A&A message had been sent to the Eagle. 
Waldfried came: he was preceded by a 
hamper of the white-necked bottles. In 
front of the house crooked Klaus played 
“Yankee Doodle” and the air of the 
““Nut-brown Maid.” 

Aloys begged to have his father heard, 
and called for the .reading of a part of 
his letter. Ludwig Waldfried complied. 
At the passage where Mother Mechtilde 
introduces the comparison of the forbid- 
den fruit in Paradise, Hirtz cried, ‘‘ Now, 
that is just she—the veritable daughter 
of Mat of the Mountain!” 

“And there isn’t a parson that could 
expound it better,”” added the forester in 
his deep bass voice. “If my wife were 
only here too! She has just such ways 
of speaking.” 
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Old Marianna bade all keep silence, 
and begged Waldfried to read on. 

“But drink first, colonel, and let us 
too,” the forester meanwhile took occa- 
sion to urge, and drank his glass and 
smacked his lips with satisfaction. 

At the passage that in heaven we can 
no longer avoid each other, old Marian- 
na wept aloud, and addressing the por- 
trait, cried, “Ay, thou deservest an eter- 
nal crown.” 

But young Marianna clasped both of 
Aloys’ hands and said, “ Thou art a good 
son, and I will be a good daughter: I 
will put my hands under thy father’s feet 
and hold him up. And my father now 
is certainly looking down from heaven 
and smiling with rapture.” 

“Mother-in-law, will not you too go 
with us?” asked Aloys. 

“T will stay at home my few years 
longer: I have but a little way to go 
before I arrive over yonder,” said she, 
pointing to the churchyard, and shed 
veritable tears. 

“TI can’t bear it, and I won't bear it,” 


a woman's voice was heard suddenly to 
cry in the street. 
“That is thy aunt Rufina,” said Hirtz. 


“T will go to meet her, 
Marianna, rising. 

“No, dear Marianna,” insisted Aloys. 
“She might insult thee, and that cannot 
be permitted. So let me stand in the 
gap.” 

“He's right! that’s a man!’’ asseve- 
rated the deep bass of the forester be- 
hind Aloys’ back; and he allowed him- 
self again a full glass for his good word. 

But out of doors they heard a screech: 
“The old serpent has seduced thee. 
Don’t hold me back! let me in!” 

The door was flung open, and the 
aunt cried, “I am his nearest of kin. I 
won’t bear it. He can marry whom he 
will, but no one in Nordstetten without 
my consent.” 

“Be pacified, respected aunt,” said 
Ludwig Waldfried. His tall form and 
kindly, commanding voice seemed to 
quiet the excited woman: she stared at 
the stranger with open mouth. 

“Yes, colonel, calm our aunt, who 
means well,” Aloys added. 


said young 
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“Whois that? What sort of a colonel 
is he? Where does he come from?” 
asked the aunt vehemently. 

“Colonel Waldfried from America.” 

“And he has come on thy account ?” 

“Yes.” 

“From America to this place ?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“Colonel, you look like a just man. 
Do you know all?” Rufina asked. 

“Yes, and I have full power from Fa- 


ther Aloys and Mother Mechtilde, dear 


madam.” 

“Tam nomadam: Iam a single lady.” 

“Well, then, dear aunt.” 

“Long live Aunt Rufina! hurrah!” 
struck in the forester, and all joined in 
and repeated the cry. 

Aunt Rufina smiled and touched glasses 
with the colonel, and then with all the 
others in succession, with the single ex- 
ception of old Marianna. 

And now came the sister from Ahldorf: 
she brought a great bush of rosemary, and 
after embracing her sister stuck a bunch 
of rosemary tied with a gay ribbon in each 
one’s dress: even the aunt had to consent 
to wear the ornament. 

Young Marianna and young Aloys 
wrote a hasty letter to America. Lud- 
wig Waldfried and the shoemaker Hirtz 
added postscripts. 

Young Aloys and young Marianna, 
decked with rosemary, went together to 
the target-field: they sat down on the 
turf border and held each other by the 
hand. The umbels of the hops had 
burst, and diffused a sweet fragrance. 


‘The larks sang. above them. Both sat 


for a long time in silence. 

“Marianna,” said Aloys, “we may 
perhaps have the pleasure of seeing thy 
brothers come over tous. All the Nord- 
stetteners have done well that have ever 
settled down near my father, and even 
dissipated men have reformed and be- 
come good citizens.” 

“I can swear,” replied Marianna, “that 
that is just what I was silently thinking— 
that perhaps my brothers would come to 
us.” 

She laid her head upon his breast and 
said, “I hear the beating of thy good 
heart.” 
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They held each other in a silent em- 
brace. Then they talked about their 
departure from the village and arrival 
in America, and they-remembered also 
poor Ohireit, who was beyond the reach 
of help. Since the day when they were 
together here for the first time the ber- 
ries of the ash had reddened, and the 
cheeks of the two lovers glowed with a 
flaming red. The yellow-hammer in the 
tree-top sang, “Ah, how sweet it is to- 
day! how sweet!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As it began to grow dusk the cou- 
ple walked hand in hand through the 
village. Before the little house they 
stopped a while, and what Aloys was 
thinking Marianna knew how to put 
into words: “There is where thy father 
lived. Yes, the beginning was small.” 

Before every house the people were 
sitting in the cool of the evening on the 
benches, and everywhere the two were 
detained. “Yes, 1 always said so. Ma- 
rianna deserves it, and that is a special 
good - fortune of itself. And thou too, 
Aloys, hast great reason to rejoice: thou 
hast the merriest and bravest of maid- 
ens.”’—‘I wish I could go with you.”— 
“And it does one’s heart good to see 
once more a real love, and to live to 
see a merry wedding.” 

Such was the talk here and there, and 
then, as if by way of strengthening the 
happy feeling, they began to talk of mis- 
ery and crime. They were glad to cover 
over the memory of Ohlreit with this joy- 
ful event. Some even said—and it seem- 
ed as if they themselves believed it —‘‘I 
can swear to it, the very evening Aloys 
arrived I said to my husband [to my 
wife—to my daughter] —or at least I 
meant to say —‘ That's the husband for 
Georgy’s Marianna: they are just the 
ones we should be glad to see united.’ ” 

When they were alone again, Mari- 
anna exclaimed, “‘O ye thousand million 
stars in heaven, and so many good-heart- 
ed people on the earth! Our happiness 
makes all men happy. One really knows 
not how many human beings are good to 
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one at heart. Oh, what a happy thought 
that is! and yet it is sad, too, that one 
must leave them.” 

“Thou wilt get others instead in the 
New World,” answered Aloys. “The 
day after to-morrow our letter to our 
parents will be floating on the sea. At 
this moment they are eating dinner at 
our house over there. See, I have here 
on the inside of my watch-case the 
table of times. When it is noon here, 
with us at home it is about six in the 
morning.” 

“Thou wast about to speak of thy 
parents.” 

“Yes: I seem to see with my eyes how 
they get the letter, and father quietly 
opens it: he never tears an envelope. 
And what a jubilee it will be!” 

It was long before the two took leave 
of each other. When Aloys came back 
to the inn he found Waldfried still among 
the people of the house, with whom, as a 
friend of Ivo’s, he felt himself at home. 

“Health and happiness!’ was the 
landlady’s welcome to Aloys. “And 
hast thou heard yet that my sister Ig- 
natia is betrothed ?” 

“To whom ?” 

“The district forester: he is made 
president of the foresters’ board.” 

“I am glad: that is just the thing.” 

“And she writes a good account of 
thee, and wishes thee every good. I 
believe you two have waked each other 
up, so that each of you discovered the 
true love.” 

“T think so too.” 

Waldfried now took a final leave of 
Aloys. On the first night of his betroth- 
al he would certainly go to bed late and 
wake up late, and he had determined to 
be at home again by noon; but Aloys 
must, he said, at all events, before his 
return home, come once more to the 
Murgthal with his wife. 

Aloys pressed in silence the hand of 
the friend who had taken such a true 
interest in his welfare: one saw in his 
looks how grateful he was, but he could 
not say it. 

The first visit the betrothed pair made 
the next day was to young Buchmaier. 
He came to meet them with a beaming 
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countenance, and cried, “ Aloys, some 
weeks ago thou camest here to a death- 
bed, and now at this very hour my first 
son has been born to me. If you ever 
have the happiness, you will remember 
how I feel now. Wait a moment: I 
must tell my wife.” 

He went off, but soon came back and 
said, “It is the wish of my wife too. So, 
then, we beg you to stand godfather to 
our son.” 

Aloys seemed not to know what an- 
swer to make, but Marianna said, “‘It is 
doing us a great honor.” 

And that it was, indeed. 

The grandson of Buchmaier received 
the name of his grandfather, Pius, and, 
besides, the name of Aloys. 

On the Sunday, when the banns were 
published the first time, Aloys with all 
his kin—Hirtz too, and his daughter and 
Aunt Rufina, were of the party—made 
an excursion in his father-in-law's great 
four-horse coach, which had been put in 
order again, and the object of their des- 
tination was a lofty one. For Aloys, who 
had never yet seen the interior of a castle, 
desired particularly to tell his father on 
his return home about the castle of Ho- 
henzollern, which he had seen the first 
evening by moonlight. 

They stopped on the way back in the 
lovely Imnau, where they danced. Aloys, 
however, unfortunately, could not dance 
—that too he took from his father—and 
so Marianna would not dance now either. 

Serving men and maids, old and young, 
families rich in children, and young lov- 
ers, came to Marianna and offered to emi- 
grate with them, and at starting to enter 
their service. Marianna was wise enough 
to answer that she did not know anything 
about the arrangements in her new home, 
nor did she intend to interfere with them : 
in order, however, not to burden Aloys, 
she added, if Aloys needed any one he 
would himself make inquiries, and there- 
fore they must not trouble him. 

They did, nevertheless, and in the vil- 
lage the word passed round that the young 
Gawk was not so good-natured, after all ; 
on the contrary, he was hard-hearted. 

Aloys arranged everything with Hirtz, 
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so that old Marianna was well provided 
for. Marianna’s playmates held a pri- 
vate meeting and consulted what present 
they should make her on her departure. 
They laughed over the decision, but— 
and that is saying a good deal—they did 
not betray the secret. 

In the last week the betrothed pair, es- 
corted by Hirtz, journeyed to the Murg- 
thal, and Hirtz brought home with him 
the measures of Ludwig, Wolfgang and 
Conny. The lasts for Aloys and Mari- 
anna he had already made, for so long 
as Hirtz lived they meant to walk in his 
shoes. 

On Sunday the wedding was celebrated 
with music and dancing, in a manner that 
had not been witnessed in the village for 
a long time. Hirtz was bride’s-father, 
and all expressed hearty approbation 
when at the marriage-table he with wise 
thoughtfulness expounded an expression 
out of an old letter of the elder Aloys— 
that Nordstetten in America was only a 
child that had married and settled at a 
distance, whereupon he proposed, “‘ Long 
life to New Nordstetten in America!’ He 
then said softly to Aloys he had better 
start at night, for by day the young wife 
would have too much heart- breaking: 
there is one field, and there is the other 
field, and in all of them there are grow- 
ing sore remembrances. 

The companions brought as a wedding- 
gift swaddling-clothes of linen spun by 
their hands: there were a full dozen, 
numbered for exactly twelve children. 
And, what was best of all, a new fount 
of song, after a long drouth, gushed 
forth again to-day for the first time. It 
seemed as if it would never break off, 
as one lad after another gave forth a quat- 
rain to the old melody. The rest of the 
numerous, not always select, “ varses” 
were soon forgotten again, but there was 
one which the newly-married couple still 
sang as they rode that night down the 
Neckar valley: 

And young Aloys and Marianna 
Toa happy end have brought it. 


The bird that ’scaped the old folks’ hands, 
The young ones, they have caught it. 


CHARLES T. BROOKS. 





DECAY. 


WI beauty and health and hardiness it shares 

Enduring sovereignty, malign and strange: 

Innumerable are all its haunts and lairs, 
Immeasurable its vast and stealthy range. 


For ever varying in its forms of ill, 
For ever does it borrow of stores immense 
Those opulent colors that await its will, 
Sombrely rich or radiantly intense. 


On pools of foul miasmatic stagnance brood 
Its gentler tints of violet or of rose; 

Through many a wood’s majestic solitude 
In ruin of rotting logs its crimson glows; 


Its mellower browns in faded blooms are seen; 
Its rancorous yellows in slow rust exist; 

In noisome mildew lurks its pestilent green; 
Its ghostly grays are in malarial mist; 


In noxious mould are hidden its ashy blues, 
Its ambers in old marble’s crumbling slabs; 

On desolate tombstones are its grimmer hues, 
Blots of dense black or sullen-glimmering drabs. 


But all its gaudier splendors full to air 
In autumn’s blighted foliage are outrolled, 
And often amid sweet sunsets will it wear 
Deep melancholy purple or vivid gold. 


Yet ah, the agony that no words may speak 
When, positive though intangible, it lies 

In the red hectic flower on some dear cheek, 
Or shines with ominous fire from worshiped eyes! 


Oh then what wonder if our difficult lives 
Guess vaguely, from the shadow of their dim lot, 
How some white incorruptibility thrives 
In luminous bournes of peace, where time is not! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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If there is any fact that all the world 
may be said to have admitted, it is 
that this last past year of grace, 1876, 
was the centenary, the hundredth an- 
niversary, of the independence of the 
United States. Wasn't it asserted plain- 
ly and loudly enough to impress every- 
body’s senses by Centennial buildings, 
banquets, processions, poems, speeches 
and advertisements? and didn’t all peo- 
ple, nations and languages make pilgrim- 
ages, or at any rate send exhibits, to 
Philadelphia in celebration and recog- 
nition of the great fact so asserted? But, 
for all that, one may with a good deal 
of confidence surmise that if the sound 
of the centenary rejoicings has penetra- 
ted to that quarter of the Elysian Fields 
where the shades of the English states- 
men of a hundred years ago are billeted, 
they have agreed down there that the 
clocks of this upper world are too fast 
by half a dozen years, and that the in- 
dependence of the North American col- 
onies (as they would call the States) 
ought, whatever they and history may 
now choose to say, to date only from 
1782-83, when it was formally and final- 
ly declared and recognized by the moth- 
er-country under the auspices of William, 
earl of Shelburne. 

The recently-completed biography of 
this nobleman * (the first installment of 
which was noticed in this magazine two 
years ago) is full of interest for readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Here, in 
the bright light of contemporary letters 
and memoranda, we see the aims and 
motives and struggles of all the leading 
actors on the English side in the war of 
independence brought out into luminous 
distinctness; and, what is more import- 
ant to the student of history, find, in the 
pictures of society (in the widest sense 
of the word) and manners which the 


* Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterward 
first Marquess of Lansdowne, with Extracts from 
his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EpmMonp 
Firzmaurice. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 





biographer has laid before us, an ample 
explanation of the causes which led Eng- 
land to embark in, prolong, and finally 
abandon that memorable struggle. If 
the contrast between the United States 
of to-day and the nucleus group which, 
taking John Bull by the horns, declared 
their independence a century ago, is, as 
it may fairly be said to be, more extra- 
ordinary than any tale yet invented by 
romancers, the change which in the same 
period has silently, without any sudden 
outward and visible revolution, passed 
over England has been only second to 
it in magnitude and importance. The 
British constitution was then, in theory, 
the same as now, but its practical work- 
ing was quite another story. Nominally, 
the people had a voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country through 
the House of Commons: really, a vast 
number of the boroughs were entirely 
under the control of a few noble lords, 
who considered them as much their own 
absolute property as their estates, and 
nominated members to them whose bu- 
siness it was to represent and vote not 
for their constituents’ but their patrons’ 
wishes. On the throne was an obstinate 
and irascible personage, imbued with the 
belief that he had been divinely called 
to the personal direction of the govern- 
ment, and perversely confident of his 
ability for the .office; while, revolving 
round him, jostled a small group of great 
families, who, banding together ever and 
anon in bewildering coalitions and per- 
mutations, formed and upset ministries, 
divided the spoils of office, and gave 
such attention to carrying on the execu- 
tive business of the country as was com- 
patible with the paramount object of at- 
taining their own particular ambitions 
and keeping out outsiders. In those 
days John Bright would have had about 
as much chance of being made a cabinet 
minister as Wilkes. The king insisted 
on having his own finger.in every min- 
isterial pie, and made no secret of his 
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personal likings and aversions. The 
nation might be sick and tired of war, 
but it wanted nothing less than the sur- 
render of Cornwallis to induce George 
III. to part with his favorite instrument, 
Lord North, and submit to the very dif- 
ferent counsels of Rockingham and Shel- 
burne. 

Tracing the career of the latter in the 
light thrown upon every step of it by the 
pious industry of his biographer, it may 
fairly be said that Shelburne’s policy and 
conduct throughout the troubled series 
of events which began with the Stamp 
Act, asserting the mother-country’s right 
to tax her colonies, and ended in their 
complete and final separation from her 
by the peace of 1783, was marked by 
greater consistency and sagacity than 
any other contemporary statesman dis- 
played. He protested against the Stamp 
Act; and when in 1766 he became “south- 
ern”’ Secretary of State, with the Ameri- 
can colonies in his own department of 
the administration, he struggled manful- 
ly, though in the end unsuccessfully, to 
counteract the high-handed measures of 
coercion which he clearly saw and pre- 
dicted would lead to resistance and rup- 
ture. There can be little doubt that, at 
that time, a policy of firmness in the 
maintenance of the mother-country’s ac- 
knowledged rights, combined with con- 
ciliation upon sore and doubtful points, 
might have indefinitely averted any such 
convulsion as the war of independence; 
and Shelburne, intensely and rootedly 
believing, as he always did, in the vital 
importance to his country of preserving 
unimpaired her relations with her colo- 
nies, lost no opportunity, while he was 
in office, of recommending and carry- 
. ing out that policy. A notable instance 
of this appears in the eagerness with 
which he accepted the State of New 
York’s ambiguous compliance with the 
provisions of that extraordinary piece of 
British legislation the Mutiny Act, which 
required the colonists to furnish, at their 
own expense, “fire, candles, vinegar, 
salt, bedding, utensils for cooking, beer 
or cider, and rum” to.the British troops 
quartered among them. He pats the 
State Assembly on the back, and takes 
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them to his arms with effusion, assuring 
the governor, in the characteristically 
stilted and flowery language of his dip- 
lomatic correspondence, that he “ enter- 
tains no doubt but that the same just 
spirit of subordination and constitutional 
obedience to that supreme legislature 
which has on all occasions discovered 
the clearest intentions of restraining its 
own power within the limits of equity 
and justice (!), will render New York 
equally worthy with the rest of His Ma- 
jesty’s provinces of His Majesty's favor 
and protection, and of those singular 
privileges which they enjoy under the 
blessings of his reign and under the in- 
fluence of the British constitution.” 

But His Majesty had strange ideas of 
“favor and protection.” He was quite 
willing to play the father of the colonies, 
but on the terms that they should play his 
docile, unresisting children, and either do 
whatever he might choose to tell them to 
do without demur, or have their naughti- 
ness exorcised by bread-and-water diet, 
fines and flogging. And Chatham, Shel- 


burne’s guide and master in American 


policy, being unfortunately removed just 
at this crisis by his mysterious malady 
from active politics, the “king's friends” 
(as a body of his thick-and-thin parti- 
sans at court and in Parliament were styl- 
ed) soon had everything their own way. 
Shelburne was driven out of the cabinet; 
Chatham resigned; and Grafton, after a 
weak and futile effort to undo the harm 
that Charles Townshend had done in 
laying taxes on the colonies by repeal- 
ing them en bloc, except one (the tea-tax) 
—which was retained “to keep up the 
right” (!) — gave up the reins into the 
fatal hands of North. 

Post hoc diluvium. Throughout the 
weary, wasteful years that followed, Shel- 
burne, at’ times despairing of doing any 
practical good by parliamentary opposi- 
tion, devoted his energies to the cultiva- 
tion of his mind by intercourse with the 
intellects of Paris, and to the manage- 
ment of his English and Irish estates, and 
at times, whenever opportunity seemed 
to offer, returned to the battle-field of 
Parliament, and courageously, in the 
face of an overpowering and compact 
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majority of “king's friends,” uplifted his 
voice against the prosecution of the war. 
For his long ill-success, though, he was 
himself in part to blame. The protract- 
ed supremacy of the war party was really 
due not so much to their own strength 
as to the divided condition of the oppo- 
sition. The Rockingham Whigs were 
in principle opposed to the war, and in 
favor of recognizing the independence 
of the colonies; but they disliked, and 
* would not act with, Shelburne. Shel- 
burne, in his turn, remained for vears 
estranged from nearly every leading 
member of the Whig party. The differ- 
ent sections of the party spent their time 
in mutual jealousies and recriminations, 
instead of pulling together in opposition to 
Lord North ; and the result was the series 
of disasters and humiliations that culmi- 
nated in the surrender of Cornwallis. 
After this, even the king-saw that he 
must have a thorough change of men 
and measures in his government; and 
by the strange irony of events the man 
to whom he resorted for help was Shel- 
burne, the man, above all the English 
statesmen of the time, who had lain the 
longest under the royal displeasure, and 
had for years been spoken and written 
of by the king in terms of the strongest 
positive dislike. Only yesterday, so to 
speak, Shelburne had been, in the king’s 
words, “that perfidious man,” ‘the Jesuit 
of Berkley Square,” and soon; and now, 
on Shelburne gracefully and wisely in- 
sisting on the titular headship of the 
new administration being given to Rock- 
ingham (the acknowledged head of the 
strongest section of the Whig party), the 
king told the latter plainly that he would 
“receive his recommendations and ad- 
vice with great attention, dut certainly 
the more if it meets with Lord Shet- 
burne’s concurrence, and vice versa.” 
Truly, there was need of the sovereign’s 
full and hearty support to one who in 
the spring of 1782 undertook to grapple 
with such a task as Shelburne, taking 
the conduct of home, Irish and colonial 
affairs upon his shoulders, had to face. 
The arrangement of terms with the 
American States was only one of a crowd 
of difficulties imperatively requiring set- 
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tlement.. Great Britain was at open war 
with no less than three European coun- 
tries—France, Spain and Holland; the 
Northern powers, banded together in the 
so-called “armed neutrality,” made no 
secret of the hostile feelings with which 
they regarded her; an Irish Parliament, 
sitting in Dublin, was threatening to take 
advantage of the distracted state of af- 
fairs to declare its legislative independ- 
ence of the Parliament of Westminster ; 
while at home dockyards, arsenals and 
treasury were practically empty. No 
one was more alive than Shelburne to 
the multitude of domestic ills and griev- 
ances that were crying aloud for remedy 
and reform; but peace abroad he clear- 
ly saw to be the first thing needful, and 
peace, above all, with America he felt to 
be owing no less to justice than to ex- 
pediency. His own wish was for an 
arrangement in the nature of a fed- 
eral union between the mother-country 
and her revolted colonies, but he was 
obliged to own to himself that the day 
had gone by for that, and that nothing 
short of complete independence would 
be accepted by those with whom he had 
to deal as the basis of negotiations ; and, 
realizing this, he set to work strenuously, 
loyally, and without any avriére pensée 
whatever, to treat for peace on the basis 
of independence; though how bitter a 
pill this must have been to him is suf- 
ficiently evident from the fact, which he 
always candidly acknowledged, that he 
never throughout the war, or even at the 
close of it, altered his original belief that 
the separation of the American colonies 
from Great Britain would be a fatal and 
irretrievable misfortune. The conduct 
of the peace negotiations was marked 
throughout by a resolute, hard - hitting 
straightforwardness and sincerity, by an 
absence of diplomatic chicanery and 
counterplotting, despite the temptations | 
afforded by the diverse interests of the nu- 
merous European powers affected, which 
do the greatest credit to the heads and 
hearts of the negotiators on both sides. 
Early in his public life Shelburne’s un- 
lucky essays in the character of an in- 
termediary between scheming and selfish 
politicians, supplemented by certain faults 
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of manner—notably an exaggerated civil- 
ity in his written and spoken expressions 
—had fastened upon him imputations 
of insincerity and duplicity which clung 
to him to his dying day; but Franklin, 
Jay and Adams, battling with him for 
months over the provisians to be con- 
tained in the treaty, never found the 
slightest reason to distrust the sincerity 
of their antagonist. And the deliberate 
opinion of Rayneval, the French nego- 
tiator, was to the same effect. ‘‘ Unless 
I am mistaken,” he wrote to Vergennes, 
his chief, “he (Lord Shelburne) is a min- 
ister of noble views and character, proud 
and determined, yet with the most win- 
ning manners. . . . I may add that his 
friends and enxfourage do him honor. 
There is not an intriguer or doubtful 
character among them. A man such as 
I have described is not ordinarily either 
false or captious, and I venture to say 
that Lord Shelburne is neither the one 
nor the other, whatever persons may say 
who imagine that they know him, but 
imagine wrongly.” Shelburne’s chief 
enemy was unfortunately the very man 
who, to ensure success to the complicated 
negotiations of 1782, ought to have co-op- 
erated most intimately with him. Charles 
Fox, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, necessarily had an important 
voice in the international adjustments 
taking place at Paris. His personal an- 
tipathy to Shelburne was notorious; and 
Shelburne, unfortunately, gave him a new 
handle for his virulent animosity by, in- 
judiciously as it seems to us, omitting to 
communicate to him a paper of notes 
drawn up by Franklin suggesting the 
cession to the United States of Canada 
and Nova Scotia, which came into Shel- 
burne’s hands in the course of the nego- 
tiations. The paper was, it is true, es- 
sentially an unofficial document, but Shel- 
burne’s friend, Lord Ashburton, was al- 
lowed to see it, and Fox, considering his 
office, might reasonably -have expected 
to be at least informed of its existence. 
The consequence was that when, as was 
sure sooner or later to happen, Fox heard 
of the paper, he was furious at this fresh 
proof, as he thought it, of his colleague’s 


duplicity ; and when, shortly afterward, 
Vor. X1X.—32 





Rockingham died and Shelburne natu- 
rally succeeded to the premiership, he 
hurried to resign his secretaryship, and 
left no stone unturned to discredit and 
pull down the reconstructed ministry. 
Meanwhile, with enemies at home 
watchful and intriguing on all sides, 
Shelburne pressed, straight on with the 
work of pacification. The vexed ques- 
tion of the Maine boundary-line was set- 
tled with the American commission, and 
that of the Newfoundland fisheries with 
the French (who were induced to con- 
tent themselves with a simple undertak- 
ing on the part of the English govern- 
ment that the French fishermen should 
not be molested there) ; and finally sepa- 
rate terms were arranged between Eng- 
land and each of the four powers, the 
United States, France, Spain and Hol- 
land, with whom, thanks to North’s 
policy, she had drifted into war. There 
seemed to be at hand a time in which, 
at last, some attention might be paid to 
many burning questions of domestic pol- 
icy upon which Shelburne had clear opin- 
ions, and the courage of them. What 
his programme would have been had 
he remained at the head of affairs his 
own speeches, letters, and memoranda 
in great measure indicate. Civil-service 
reform in its widest sense, particularly 
in the introduction of economy and a 
proper system of account-keeping into 
all the public offices, a reform of the 
indefensible and anomalous distribution 
of seats in, and method of election to, 
the House of Commons, the abolition 
of pluralities and sinecures, the better 
regulation of the mint, the post and the 
police, and the reduction of the national 
debt, would, it may confidently be sur- 
mised, have been among his measures. 
But it was not to be. Peace had neces- 


‘sarily been purchased by concessions, 


and was of course unpopular in Eng- 
land. The country wanted a scapegoat, 
and Shelburne, personally unpopular, 
feebly supported by his party and attack- 
ed by an unprincipled coalition, fell an 
easy victim. Still in the prime of life, 
he disappeared from the field of active 
politics, and though he lived on through 
two-and-twenty stirring years, he never 
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again did more than intervene, by fits 
and starts, in the debates of Parliament. 
The management of his estates and the 
society of a band of congenial friends— 
Morellet the political economist, Jeremy 
Bentham, Price, Priestley, and many other 
names well known toliterature andscience 
—replaced the management of political 
adherents and uncongenial intercourse 
with a cabinet divided against itself. 
His biographer publishes an_inter- 
esting fragment from Shelburne’s pri- 
vate papers which shows him to have 
taken a keen and thoughtful interest in 
the personal management of his prop- 
erty. ‘Put yourself in the power of no 
man.”’—" Be bound for no man.” —“ See 
with your own eyes.” —‘‘Economy all 
turns on half-yearly receipts and weekly 
expenditures.’’ —“ Have all agreements 
in writing.” Such are the rules in which 
he embodies the results of the experience 
of aman who had had many a hard knock 
from untrustworthy bailiffs, litigious ten- 
ants and ungrateful borrowers. There 
is a touch of ponderous methodicality in 
this fragment which is very character- 
istic of its author. Whether from natu- 
ral temperament, or from the early age 
at which it fell.to his lot to take part in 
important political business, Shelburne 
appears to have been, in all relations of 
life, persistently solemn and serious. One 
may read from end to end of his speeches 
and letters without discovering a single 
buoyant or jocular expression. There is 
enough and to spare of caustic epigram 
and bitter sarcasm, but an utter absence 
of banter and fun. His wife sets it down 
in her diary as a noticeable circumstance 
that once, on the occasion of a little 
dance at Wycombe, “Lord Shelburne 
danced too, which I had never the pleas- 
ure of seeing him do before.” When 
alone with his wife and sister-in-law in 
the country his idea of an evening’s 
amusement was to read metaphysics to 
them. Bentham brought a copy of his 
Introduction to Morals and Legislation 
down to Bowood (Shelburne’s country- 
seat in Wiltshire) and (as he tells us) 
“All the entreaties I could use were in- 
sufficient to prevent him from treating the 
ladies with it at the breakfast-table.” It 
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was probably in some measure owing to 
his fondness for metaphysical subtleties 
that his speeches in the House of Lords 
were too often marked by the see-saw- 
ing argumentation and word-splitting so 
happily caricatured in the contemporary 
Political Eclagues : 

The noble duke affirms I like his plan: 

I never did, my lords! I never can! 


Plain words, thank Heaven! are always understood: 
I could approve, I said, but not I would. 


The common belief that Shelburne (as 
we prefer to continue to call him, not- 
withstanding his elevation to the mar- 
quisate of Lansdowne soon after his re- 
tirement in 1783) possessed the secret 
of the authorship of the famous Le/fers 
of Funius gave rise to an amusing inci- 
dent that cannot be better told than in 
his biographer’s own words. To an at- 
tempt of a guest to worm the secret out 
of him, “Lord Lansdowne once replied 
by saying that he knew the secret as 
much as did the servant who stood be- 
hind his chair. This happened to bea 
negro, known to the household by the 
name of Jacko. Thenceforward he went 
by the appellation of Junius. Some years 
afterward it began to be reported, to the 
astonishment of the literary world, that 
a handsome gravestone stood in Calne 
churchyard bearing the inscription ‘ Here 
lies Junius.’ The great secret, it was now 
thought, was about at length to be re- 
vealed. The mighty unknown was the 
person lying underneath the gravestone 
in Calne churchyard. An inquiry was 
set on foot: Lord Lansdowne was him- 
self appealed to, but the tombstone was 
not to be found. It appeared that the 
vicar had caused it to be removed, for 
the person who slept beneath was only 
the black servant, and the stone itself 
had been surreptitiously introduced into 
the churchyard by some person of wag- 
gish propensities.” 

One great and memorable work—the 
general pacification of 1782-83—Shel- 
burne must be admitted by history to 
have had the greatest share among his 
countrymen in achieving. That he did 
not do more appears to us to have been 
mainly due to his having been a states- 
man in advance of his time. In days 
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of protection, patronage and class-gov- 
ernment he was a solitary advocate of 
free trade, parliamentary reform, scien- 
tific finance, the removal of religious 
tests and disabilities, the repression of 
drunkenness by the regulation of the 
number of publicans’ licenses, ‘and the 
extension of popular education. He in- 


sisted upon the right of colonies to tax 
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themselves: he sympathized with the 
principles that initiated (though no one 
more earnestly deplored the excesses 
that accompanied) the French Revolu- 
tion. But he was misunderstood and un- 
appreciated by his own generation, and 
he suffered the common lot of peace- 
makers, who in this wicked world are 
seldom blessed. W. D. R. 
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“* To the Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine: 


“4 S a father who has been, with the 

best intentions, thinking of sending 
his son to Harvard, I have been, as you 
may suppose, startled by an article in 
the January AVantic which may be con- 
sidered editorial, being under the title 
‘Education.’ Its assertions are alarm- 
ing to us whose boys are to be educated 
somewhere. If I recollect its drift, the 
article was directed against the compul- 
sory study of Greek; but what concerns 
me is, that it seems to tell rather against 
the methods employed at Harvard, and 
perhaps at all our schools. A competent 
authority made some criticisms the oth- 
er evening in private conversation upon 
the article, which are no doubt damaging 
to it as an argument, but do not weaken 
the force of its assertions. For instance, 
the writer says, in substance, that very 
few graduates can construe a simple sen- 
tence in Greek — meaning, of course, a 
few years after graduation. My friend 
(a professor) observed that a similar ob- 
livion overtakes all the other knowledge 
acquired by an American student in his 
college course, except such as may be 
specially related to the profession which 
he pursues in after life, the study of 
Greek being only a part of the very su- 
perficial method of education practiced 
over the whole country. 
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“You will notice a plan for a division 
of the field of Greek philology amongst 
six professors, but with the necessity 
(which exists at present) of dividing each 
class into sections for the purpose of recé- 
‘ation, this arrangement of work, as my 
expert pointed out, would be impossible. 
The author, I think, contemplated a sys- 
tem of /ecturing, as in a real university, 
where the whole body of students inter- 
ested in the subject is supposed to at- 
tend, e# masse, each lecture. 

“A friend to whom I sent the article 
writes: ‘One or two assertions are very 
startling. The author distinctly says 
that numbers of students are admitted 
who would be unable to give the first 
Greek declension! Again, he says that 
the amount of knowledge which the dest 
students have when they leave Harvard 
College would be a standard very much 
below that applied in the Adcturienten- 
examen, \f these two statements are 
true, the Greek work at Harvard is more 
a sham than a serious plan at all.’” 


We can scarcely believe that there is 
as much ground for alarm on this. sub- 
ject as our correspondent and others 
suppose. We have never noticed that 
graduates of Harvard believed them- 
selves to have brought away from it too 
slender a knowledge of Greek, or were 
dissatisfied with their own acquirements 
in any of the higher branches of learn- 
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ing. It is, we admit, a curious fact that 
candidates for admission should gene- 
rally agree in- being ignorant of the first 
declension ; and it is also a strange co- 
incidence that graduates of a few years’ 
standing should, with equal or greater 
unanimity, be unable to read a simple 
Greek sentence. But these are only ex- 
treme illustrations of that natural law by 
which the memory cannot be cultivated 
without constant concessions to the facul- 
ty of obliviousness. The insignificant is 
erased to make place for the important. 
Thus, people who “ rise in the world” are 
proverbially liable to forget their early ac- 
quaintances, while assiduously cultivating 
their intimacy with more eligible ones. 
So, too, it is said that very profound 
mathematicians will boggle over a sum 
in long division, and we have heard that 
on one occasion, not many years ago, 
the senior class at Harvard, while an- 
swering boldly and fluently questions on 
the archaisms of Lucretius, was brought 
to sudden silence by an inquiry in re- 
gard to one of the tenses of sum. Per- 
haps, in this last case the plunge into 
the sea of erudition had been so sudden 
and deep as to exclude any hope or in- 
tention of ever returning to the surface. 
At all events, it is a well-known maxim 
that every gain is attended by an equiv- 
alent loss. “Our birth is but a sleep and 
a forgetting ;"" we “put away childish 
things” when we become men; and a 
degree at Harvard may indicate that the 
rind of the recipient, after being imbued 
with successive tinctures suited to the 
stages of youthful development, has now 
been cleansed of all these, so far as was 
possible, in order that it may be prepared 
to take without resistance whatever per- 
manent dye circumstances may suggest 
orrequire. The graduate is handed over 
to the world with a certificate such as 
Horace’s slave- vendor offers with the 
“boy” he is so anxious to dispose of: 
Hic et 
Candidus et talos a vertice pulcher ad imos, . . . 


Litterulis Grecis imbutus, idoneus arti 
Cuilibet : argilla quidvis imitaberis uda. 


_ If our distressed correspondent is not 
satisfied with this explanation, he may 
find some consolation in the reflection 
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that Harvard is not alone in its practice 
of the “method” he complains of. This 
is, in fact, only the “ peculiar treatment” 
generally considered appropriate to the 
peculiar Anglo-Saxon intellect. We trust 
none of the institutions that are still 
nearer and dearer to us will begin to 
shake their venerable locks. We have 
no intention of impugning //ed Greek, 
which (thank Heaven!) has never been 
a subject of discussion with the outside 
world, so prone to seek occasions for im- 
pertinent criticism. It is to the older and 
more renowned seats of learning on which 
ours were originally modelled that we 
must turn our glance, if we wish to un- 
derstand the workings and appreciate 
the beauty of a system well calculated 
to excite surprise and admiration. There 
has never been a time more favorable 
for such observation, though it will, of 
course, be possible here only to call at- 
tention to salient features. Oxford, in 
particular, whose present repute in Chris- 
tendom is such as to weaken our faith in 
Shakespeare’s prophetic vision, is under- 
going an investigation, private and offi- 
cial, already fruitful of pertinent results. 
A comparison especially to the point is 
presented in a recent.paper by Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, who must be considered an 
impartial as well as competent author- 
ity. “In the American universities,” 
he writes, “a respectable standard — 
though one falling, I believe, considerably 
short of the high-honor standard of Oxford 
and Cambridge—is obtained by pass ex- 
aminations; ... but they ‘drop’ with 
a rigor which would hardly be palatable 
here.” In other words, the examination 
for the ordinary degree at Oxford and 
Cambridge is not as rigorous as at Amer- 
ican universities, and could not be made 
so without creating dissatisfaction. What 
its current value as a test of scholarship 
amounts to may be gathered from the 
statement of Mr. Lowe, that “there is 
no literary or scholastic avocation so 
humble that a person would be admitted 
to it simply because he had obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at either of 
our two ancient and famous universities.” 
“Their teaching,” he writes, “is regu- 
lated by the examination for a degree, 
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and that is so deplorably low that, when 
we remember that these students, as they 
are called, have spent several years at 
school, it is perfectly wonderful that it 
should have been found possible to waste 
three years of the most active part of 
life in learning the difference between 
what knowledge they brought and what 
they take away.” He will not admit 
that the changes during recent years, 
when “two royal commissions have swept 
over the universities,” have produced any 
improvement; and though the Sa/urday 
Review, which we may regard as an 
“organ” of the universities, contradicts 
him sharply on this point, it enters into 
no details, and the exact state of the 
case may probably be gathered from Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s remark, that “there has 
been a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of the instruction, at /east for the 
higher class of students.” Now, this 
higher class of students, the men who 
go in for “honors,” represents a feature 
of the English system which is not found 
in the American. Mr. Lowe does not 


dispute the high attainments of “the 
select body of young men of first-rate 
ability’ who stand out from the general 


mass. But he denies that the universi- 
ties are entitled to any credit for the teach- 
ing they receive, since this is given not 
through the machinery provided by the 
universities, but by private tuition, and 
such students are excused from attend- 
ance on lectures expressly on the ground 
that they would be wasting time by avail- 
ing themselves of the regular modes of 
instruction. Even were it otherwise, the 
real business of the universities, Mr. Lowe 
contends, “is not with the show goods 
which they put forward, but with the 
actual article in which they deal,” and 
their reputation “must ultimately stand 
or fall by the manner in which they 
shall appear to have taught and dealt 
with the great mass of the students whom 
they undertake to educate.” 

Besides making what allowance is 
proper for the small class at Oxford and 
Cambridge to which English scholarship 
owes its reputation, we should also take 
into account the higher average standard 
which appears to be maintained at such 
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institutions as Owens College, Manches- 
ter, and the strictness of the examinations 
conducted by the University of London, 
which has the power of conferring de- 
grees, but no machinery for instruction. 
These, however, are mere grafts on the 
English system. They are the results 
of efforts not to remedy its glaring de- 
fects, but to furnish a substitute avail- 
able by those who were excluded from 
its advantages. ‘They do not, therefore, 
present its characteristic features or re- 
veal the ideas that underlie it. The 
Scotch universities form exceptions of a 
different kind. Their “lack of endow- 
ments,” we are told, “makes it almost 
necessary, if a professor is to live at all, 
and not perish by starvation, that he 
should have crowded lectures.” The 
student comes from any kind of school; 
“even the Greek alphabet is not always 
familiar to him;” the classes are large, 
consisting sometimes of a hundred and 
fifty men and boys, chiefly occupied with 
practical jokes or other means of amuse- 
ment; the lectures, though pleasant and 
often stimulating, make no attempt to 
convey exact scholarship; and if the ex- 
amination for the degree is much harder 
than in England, this difficulty is got over 
by most of the students making no at- 
tempt to pass. The best of them go to 
Germany to complete, or at least sup- 
plement, the education begun at home. 

If we ask how it is that the English 
system has maintained itself in the face 
of much hostile criticism and of com- 
parisons with one which shall be pres- 
ently noticed, we are answered by Mr. 
Lowe that “ young men are sent to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge for many other rea- 
sons besides the acquisition of knowledge 
of any kind. The good-will of these an- 
cient and venerable establishments, using 
the word in its legal sense, is enormous. 
Young men are sent to these universities 
because they want a title to orders, be- 
cause their parents do not know what to 
do with them, because it is a respectable 
thing to do, because it is hoped that they 
may make good acquaintance, because 
people are overawed by venerable names 
and traditions, and finally because they 
have no idea how little is really taught.” 
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And the Saturday Review, in comment- 
ing on this passage, enlightens us still 
further. It does not take issue with Mr. 
Lowe in regard to the facts, but it de- 
murs to the phrase “knowledge of any 
kind,” on the ground that there is “a 
peculiar training’’ to be obtained only 
at the great public schools and the uni- 
versities, independent of mere “ book- 
knowledge,” though “a certain amount 
of that unwelcome commodity” is also 
exacted. ‘The excellences of Oxford 
and Cambridge,” it tells us, “are pecu- 
liar and incommunicable’’—meaning, 
of course, incommunicable not to the 
students, but to other institutions. A 
young man who has not passed through 
Eton or Harrow, and _ subsequently 
through Oxford or Cambridge, appears 
like ‘‘a young barbarian” to his com- 
panion who has enjoyed that advantage. 
The exponent of this view does not fa- 
vor us with any definition of the “pe- 
culiar training,” probably considering 
that the “incommunicable”’ must be in- 
explicable, at least to outside barbarians. 
But we fancy our readers generally will 
have an inkling of what is meant, and 
will not consider the qualities to which it 
points as so exclusively English as the 
islanders themselves believe them to be. 
For our own older institutions also pride 
themselves on possessing a subtle virtue 
which cannot be measured by vulgar 
standards or imparted except by direct 
contact. Our system of classical educa- 
tion has come to us from England, and 
however it may fall short of or may 
deviate from the original type, it was 
based upon the same ideas; and these 
are still the chief source of such vitality 
as it possesses. Colleges may now be 
founded and filled with students from a 
variety of motives; but the one motive 
which acted upon our Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary ancestors gave to our col- 
legiate system the shape which it still 
retains, furnished it until very recently 
with the endowments that have enabled 
it to flourish, and still operates conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, 
on the great mass of those who seek for 
their sons or for themselves a classical 
education. This is nothing else than 
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the well-established English notion that 
Latin and Greek are nccessary parts of 
“a gentleman’s education,” of the outfit 
which is to enable him to perform those 
functions and present that figure in the 
world by which he is to be recognized as 
belonging to a caste. What is wanted 
is a gentleman’s acquaintance with the 
classics, gained in the way in which a 
gentleman is expected to get what he 
wants— namely, with no particular ex- 
ertion on his ow®@part. This notion is 
modern, and it is English. The medi- 
zeval gentleman prided himself on his 
ignorance of letters. On the continent 
of Europe people do not send their sons 
to the universities because it is the fash- 
ion, or with an idea that the social advan- 
tages to be thus obtained will more than 
compensate for any deficiency of those 
which are professedly offered. There 
such institutions have nothing to do with 
social distinctions. But in England the 
chief institutions of learning have been 
almost monopolized by the higher classes: 
ancient schools, endowed originally with 
the object of smoothing the path of the 
poor but eager scholar, have long been 
appropriated by them and converted into 
expensive and exclusive resorts; and 
though new-made wealth now jostles 
and displaces rank, its object is only to 
obtain a firm position beside its rival 
and stand on a footing of equality with 
it, not to widen the ground or turn it 
into a common. In America we can 
point, of course, to no exactly~parallel 
state of things. But if we deduct a 
certain number, chiefly those who look 
forward to teaching as a profession, we 
shall find that the mass of the students 
at our colleges are there simply from 
ambition—not that thirst and hunger for 
knowledge which caused so many thou- 
sands to flock to the medieval seats of 
learning, but the ambition, generally as 
futile as it is misdirected, for social stand- 
ing and consideration. Were it other- 
wise, there would long since have ceased 
to be any strong complaints in regard 
to the instruction furnished by the col- 
leges. An irresistible pressure fram be- 
low would have raised it to a proper 
level. The spirit of emulation, a zeal 
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kindled by the certain hope of noble 
results, would have led to reforms such 
as no tinkering, prompted by a partial 
clamor or occasional criticism, will ever 
produce. And a very different estimate 
of “culture” from that which now pre- 
vails would have permeated the mass of 
the nation, which, with all its aversion 
to ignorance and its interest in the com- 
mon-school system, has naturally enough 
regarded the higher education as a su- 
perfluity, as not a matter of general con- 
cern, but of mere rive interest, as be- 
traying “aristocratic” tendencies, and as 
a positive disqualification for public life. 

Let us turn to a country where a to- 
tally different system, founded on totally 
different conceptions, exists and has long 
existed. Germany does not aim to make 
a certain class of its people accomplish- 
ed by way of maintaining or enhancing 
its social importance. What it aims at, 
what it considers indispensable to the 
national interests and welfare, is that it 
shall have a large body of highly-edu- 
cated men, not merely to fill competent- 


ly the ranks of the learned professions, 
not merely to maintain a continuous line 
of qualified teachers, not merely to secure 
knowledge and ability in important ad- 
ministrative offices, but to keep alive the 
spirit of research, to extend the empire 
of ideas, to widen the foundations and 


further the advance of civilization. For 
scholarship and science in every depart- 
ment a fitting career lies open, and the 
means of reaching it are provided by an 
organized system which leaves nothing 
to chance and admits of no incoherence. 
We do not need to speak of the number 
and excellence of the schools and uni- 
versities: what we would call attention 
to here is, first, their cheapness, which 
renders them accessible to almost every 
class; and secondly, their co-operation 
and close interrelations, by which every 
kind of ability is directed on its true path 
and supplied with appropriate aids, and 
by which also, to a great extent, incapa- 
city and idleness are eliminated and re- 
jected. The boy who has gone through 
the lower gymnasium passes to the upper 
gymnasium or to the Realschule : the lat- 
ter will prepare him for a business life or 
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for admission to a polytechnic or techno- 
logical institute; the former, if he goes 
through the whole course, will fit him for 
the university, whereseveral departments, 
embracing every branch of science and 
professional learning and the literature 
of every people, lie open to his selection. 
At the first and at the last point where the 
roads diverge—when he leaves the lower 
gymnasium and when he has entered the 
university—the choice of routes rests with 
his parents or himself; but as no factitious 
inducements tempt him in a false direc- 
tion, as much will be lost and nothing 
gained by his pursuing studies for which 
he is naturally unfitted, or seeking a mere 
semblance of knowledge instead of the 
reality, he is not very likely to start, or 
at all events to persevere, on a wrong 
course. The step from the gymnasium to 
the university can be taken only with cre- 
dentials furnished to him by the former, 
showing that he has passed the Adzturt- 
enten - examen. A comparison between 
this and the examination for the ordinary 
degree at an English or American uni- 
versity cannot well be made. They may 
be said to differ in kind. The English 
or American graduate is several years 
older than the passed gymnasiast. He 
will have read much more (we, are 
speaking only of the classics): if his 
ability be great, he may be a better 
scholar, and possibly the same remark 
will apply even to the boy who has reach- 
ed the top of the school at Eton or Rug- 
by and who goes to the university at the 
same age as his German compeer. But 
these are exceptions in a large mass, and 
neither the examination at admission nor 
that for the degree in English and Amer- 
ican universities tests as does the Adstu- 
vienten-examen the industry of the pupil 
and the thoroughness within prescribed 
limits of the instruction he has received, 
or indicates in the same manner his fitness 
to enter on a wider range of studies or to 
take up subjects demanding deep inves- 
tigation. It is not his power of “cram,” 
nor his cleverness in evading difficulties, 
but his absorption, retention and control 
of all that has been taught him, that are 
called into play. With certain Greek and 
Latin authors, with dialectic forms and 
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regular or exceptional usages, with the 
historical bearings and relations of what 
he has read, he is completely familiar ; 
while by means of an unintermitted gram- 
matical drill and the constant practice of 
composition he has gained an intimate 
knowledge of the séructure of the two lan- 
guages, and if he wishes either to master 
their literatures or to take up comparative 
philology or any other study to which this 
knowledge may be linked or usefully ap- 
plied, he has only to go forward—not back- 
ward to pick up what has been missed or 
to recover what has been lost. Ina word, 
he has been scientifically taught. Neither 
at the gymnasium nor at the university is 
the standard kept low in order that an ill- 
qualified mass may-succeed in passing ; 
nor, on the other hand, do its exactions 
have the effect of deterring any large num- 
ber from attempting to pass or of compel- 
ling their failure. Hard labor obtains the 
due reward, and there are no “peculiar” 
rewards for idleness. The success of the 
German system, as regards either the 
quality of the instruction or the number 
of those who fully profit by it, is never 
called in question. We are far from as- 
serting that no instances occur of capa- 
cities remaining undiscovered or undevel- 
oped; or that mere plodding industry un- 
accompanied by natural gifts never leads 
to a measure of success which is little if 
at all better than failure; or, finally, that 
there is not a kind of genius, and even 
of talent, which would be best developed 
by an irregular or self-directed cultiva- 
tion. But the undeniable merit and suf- 
ficient eulogy of the German system of 
education is that it actually does what, 
in common with other systems, it at- 
tempts and professes to do. The goal 
is an open one, the avenues are wide, 
the progress is constant and orderly. 
The ‘raining which it gives has the great 
peculiarity that it is a reality and not a 
sham, that it is of the kind which befits 
an educational establishment, and not 
such as could quite as well and much 
more appropriately be received at a club. 


NOVELS, 


THE story-tellers continue to shine in 
the forefront of literature. They fill the 
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lion’s share of the catalogues on the 
shelves. The railroad train, in which 
our people are coming to live as the 
continental Europeans do in the theatre 
and the restaurant, is wholly theirs, and 
their ubiquitous and untiring acolyte, the 
train-boy, widens and strengthens their 
dominion every day. Other books may 
be the pleasure and the solace of the 
parlor and the study, and meet them 
on something like equal terms in that 
retirement, but qply theirs go abroad 
over the land anf are read in motion. 
They radiate, bright in yellow and viv- 


id in red and blue, from the bookstores, 


and are “dealt” like cards, right and 
left, into the laps of travelers. Could 
an active Asmodeus at any given hour 
whisk off the roofs of some thousands 
of railway coaches, he would disclose a 
hundred thousand travelers busied in 
warding off or placidly succumbing to 
this literary deluge. The more rail- 
roads and the more passengers, the 
heavier this downpour of paper-covered 
novels, and the more overshadowjng the 
empire of romance. There is no escape 
from it at home or abroad, in motion or 
at rest. The popular taste is assailed on 
every side and in every form. We have 
the novel in all shapes and sizes, bound 
and unbound, cut up into installments 
and doled out through a certain or un- 
certain number of weeks or months, or 
administered in a single dose, compress- 
ed into the dime size or expanded into 
three volumes. So with subjects. The 
range is infinite in theme and style. The 
historic novel has itself many grades be- 
tween slightly-embellished history and 
the borrowing of nothing actual but a 
great name or an important event. An- 
other stately type is the religious novel, 
assailing us from a Catholic, a Jewish, a 
High-Church, an Evangelical, a Came- 
ronian or a Universalist standpoint, and 
illustrating all known dogmas in all 
known ways. Then comes the meta- 
physical novel, devoted to the minute 
sifting and dissection of human charac- 
ter and action as represented in a care- 
fully made-up collection of lay figures. 
For the novel of society, which outnum- 
bers all the rest, every nook and corner 
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of Christendom is ransacked for studies, 
and every conceivable idiosyncrasy and 
situation depicted with great painstaking, 
if not always with clearness and effect. 
Camp-followers of the host of fiction 
troop forward in tales of war, the chase 
and the sea, wherein the sensational 
rages unchecked and undisguised. All 
tastes, all ages and both sexes are cater- 
ed for. We know grave clergymen and 
old lawyers who are insatiate of novels. 
Macaulay read all thagcame in his way, 
good, bad or indifferent. Nine books 
out of ten called for at the bookseller’s 
counter or the public library are novels. 

Generally speaking, productions of 
this class have a short life. They rare- 
ly survive the century, and we know lit- 
tle or nothing of the romances or the 
romance-readers of a period so near as 
two hundred years ago. The home-life 


of the eighteenth century remains pic- 
tured for us in the still cherished pages 
of Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Richard- 
son and D’Arblay, but the undergrowth 
which swarmed around the trunks of 


these trees is long since cleared away 
into oblivion. Leaving out Scott, the 
surviving novelists of the early part of 
this century are females, and they are 
not many. The flood came within the 
last fifty years. That period has been 
the harvest-time of the romance-writer. 

As his fund of material does not in- 
crease like that of the writer on science, 
travel, history, etc., his productiveness 
becomes marvelous. In the old days, 
when stories were preserved only by 
tradition or manuscript, a very few of 
them went a great way. These were 
varied and borrowed between one pe- 
riod and language and another.’ The 
nations interchanged their stock of tales. 
A good romaunt ran all over Europe, 
and a good fable over Europe and Asia. 
They were short and simple. Most of 
those which have descended to us are 
turned over to the nursery, grown peo- 
ple now-a-days demanding something 
much more elaborate and complicated. 
And the facility with which this demand 
is met, and more than met—crammed 
so that it grows incessantly—is surpris- 
ing. Where the unfailing and enormous 
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crop of plot, incident and character comes 
from is a marvel to all but novel-writers, 
This fecundity does not extend to the 
stage. The plots of the old dramas have 
been revamped and patched till they are 
threadbare; which makes it the stranger 
that the novelists have not long ago writ- 
ten themselves out. We should explain 
it by the circumstance that they draw 
from the life direct, and that life is ex- 
haustless in incident and aspect, but for 
the fact that so few of their characters 
live in popular memory. Perhaps a 
score of the novelists of the half cen- 
tury have produced one or more per- 
sonages whom we all know, and shall 
for a long time to come name as famil- 
iarly as we name our living friends. But 
these are the exceptions. Speaking gen- 
erally, we never remember, and do not: 
expect to remember, anything about the 
novels we read. They seem to have 
the property of blunting one’s memory. 
Their glib descriptions of comprehen- 
sible and not wholly impossible people 
and scenes flow on too smoothly. There 
is no inequality, as in real life, for the 
mind to take hold of. We accept it all 
without thinking. We doubt as little as 
we do in a dream, and recollect as little. 

It is encouraging that, whatever else 
may be said of this enormous mass of 
fiction, it is pervaded by decorum. The 
endless hosts of shadowy beings that 
dance through its pages are at least de- 
cent and presentable. Dickens's rag- 
pickers are less offensive in their lan- 
guage than Boccaccio’s gentlemen and 
ladies. And in this respect the tenden- 
cy is still further to improve. Of the 
tons of stereotype-plates which threaten 
us with resurrection from the publishers’ 
cellars, those are least apt to oxidize in 
undisturbed damp which bear least of 
the improper and the openly immoral. 
In that feature we have gained on the 
Arabian Nights and the Round Table. 

E. C. B. 


AMERICANISMS IN ENGLAND. 


IT was but the other day that the ver- 
bal purists of the mother-country were 
prompt to detect and stop the encroach- 
ments of our free and easy fabricators of 
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new English. When an Americanism 
presented itself at the gates of their cas- 
tle, the portcullis was instantly dropped 
in its face and admission made as hope- 
less as possible. 

All this is changed. A taste for Amer- 
ican words seems to have taken the place 
of the former disgust. That notable “re- 
sult of the war,” skedaddle, has firmly 
established itself in English literature 
already. Among light and humorous 
writers it has made itself rather a pet. 
It is often met with in Blackwood. Greek 
scholars gravely occupy themselves with 
its etymology, and have settled on oxe- 
Savupat as its root. Having thus enter- 
ed in at the classic gate, it may be con- 
sidered as having made good its footing. 

Annex, in the political or territorial 
sense, was in the Texas times, thirty 
years ago, an endless worry to British 
writers. They use it now with perfect 
freedom and comfort. India’and Prussia 
have made it extremely handy for the ex- 
pression of an increasingly common idea 
and practice. For the one occasion we 
found for its introduction the Old World 
has found a score for its application. 

A still more obnoxious verb was /0 
progress. Its acclimation is perfect. The 
islanders have forgotten how to advance: 
they all progress. They are learning, too, 
to guess instead of “fancy ’*—a change 
they are the more excusable for not push- 
ing more rapidly because it is by no means 
complete on our side the water. 

The voice of Jonathan was heard to express, 

** Our President is going to war, I guess.’’ 

And Jonathan, according to the princi- 
ples of strict construction, is distinctive- 
ly a Down-Easter. 

An Englishman may still be a great 
man without being smart. He must be 
clever, but need not at all be a clever 
fellow. His friends and admirers will 
speak of him as a remarkable man, with- 
out a thought of Mr. Jefferson Brick or 
the Honorable Mr. Pogram. 

Amalgamation of dialect will continue 
to proceed, and at an increased rate, now 
that the submarine wire wafts the soft in- 
tercourse from pole to pole of the mag- 
netic battery and of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. A parallel growth of ideas will 
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exact a parallel growth of words to em- 
body them. Which side shall first dis- 
cover the right phrase for a new thing 
will usually depend on which first in- 
vents the thing. Usually, but not al- 
ways. Invention is brisker in the West, 


and the passion for saving time, breath 
and syllables quite as marked. Hence, 
we are quicker in clapping the popular 
and permanent name on an English con- 
ception than they on one of ours. E. B. 


COCOANUT HANGING BASKETS. 


OF all the devices for hanging baskets, 
from wire-work lined with moss up to the 
heavy rustic-work of gnarled roots and 
heavy pottery with saucers attached, none 
are so graceful in form, so quaint, so in- 
expensive, so appropriate, as those made 
from the shell of the cocoanut. Four of 
these may be suspended so as to form a 
diamond or lozenge in a window, and the 
effect is certainly as artistic and as charm- 
ing as the most expensive device for aér- 
ial vegetation. In the upper basket may 
be set the Saxifraga sarmentosa, much 
like the strawberry in habit, with leaves 
beautifully veined with silver and the re- 
verse a rosy color. It sends out numer- 
ous naked runners, a full and vigorous 
plant forming at the extremity of each. 
These will partially fill the centre of the 
diamond. The plant also sends up a 
spike of small white blossoms from eight 
to twelve inches high. For the baskets 
at the right and left the plant commonly 
known as Kenilworth ivy is very effective. 
It will soon quite cover the cocoanut- 
shell, and trail below it two feet or so. 
For variety a variegated species of this 
plant may be placed in one of the side 
baskets (Linaria cymbalaria-variegata). 
For the lower basket there is nothing 
more beautiful perhaps than the com- 
mon smilax, which will soon form long, 
graceful pendants of foliage of the most 
lovely green. This basket, when the 
earth is new and the smilax newly plant- 
ed, will also support a small ivy geranium. 
Some of these plants, with variegated 
leaves, white, green and bright crimson, 
are wonderfully beautiful. Three shoots 
may be allowed to grow, one to run up 
each cord of the basket and meet the 
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pendent plants from the Saxifraga, and 
the picture is perfect. 

These plants are selected with con- 
fidence, because long experience with 
them has shown that they are hardy, of 
the easiest culture, and that they think 
it fun to grow in cocoanut-shells. Any 
person, the most ignorant of flower-cul- 
ture, can make them grow luxuriantly 
if he will not rob them of their natural 
right to light, warmth and water. They 
will live without much of the first, and 
will not die of cold unless it reaches the 
freezing-point. They will grow and thrive 
even in a north-east window, where they 
only get a little sun in the morning. 

Any person with a little patience can 
make these baskets. It requires but a 
modicum of skill. If one does not care 
to buy fresh cocoanuts, he can find plenty 
of spoiled ones which fruit-dealers gen- 
erally have on hand and will give away. 
The first step is to saw off one end of 
the nut. You may have a natural drain 
through the germ-hole by sawing off the 
end opposite the ‘“ monkey’s face ;” but 
you will have a more gracefully-shaped 
basket and a larger one by sawing off 
the germ-end and boring a hole with a 
gimlet in the bottom for a drain, which 
must never be neglected, it being abso- 
lutely indispensable to healthy plant- 
growth. The end sawed off—not too 
generous a section—dig out the meat, 
and with a stout pegging-awl or small 
gimlet bore three holes near the edge, 
and at equal distances from each other. 
These are for the suspending cords. 
Strong cords will last some time, but it 
is better to use small brass wire, which 
will not rot off. Eighteen yards are suf- 
ficient for the four baskets, and will cost 
about as many cents. For those living 
in cities it is better to get the earth from 
the florist. It should be one-half com- 
mon garden mould and one-half perfect- 
ly well rotted stable manure; and the 
shells should not be filled quite up to 
the holes. No basket or pot for flowers 
should ever be full of earth, as it utterly 
prevents their being properly watered. 
Hanging baskets, when the plants are 
growing vigorously, should be watered 
every day. The best way to water them 
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is to take them down, hold them over a 
bath-tub or large pan, thoroughly drench 
with a fine sprinkler, and hang them 
again when they are done dripping. 

Few objects of parlor decoration are 
so much admired as hanging baskets, 
but very frequently they become un- 
sightly objects; for example, when plants 
requiring a dry soil, as the stonecrop, are 
planted with ferns, mosses, or anything 
requiring much moisture, or plants re- 
quiring full sunlight with those doing 
well only in shady nooks. A hanging 
basket overrunning simply with luxuriant 
green grass is a far more artistic object 
than one filled with the rarest treasures 
of the florist in an unthrifty condition. 
The great trouble with amateur florists 
is, that they attempt too much: then, 
failing to see that ignorance prevents 
their success, they complain of their 
“bad luck,” and too frequently give up 
in-door flower - culture entirely. Now, 
for some reason plants seem to delight 
in hanging baskets. The amateur should 
commence with these, and if discouraged 
with repeated failures, ‘there is nothing 
more certain to reassure him than the 
simple cocoanut-shell experiment here 
described. : 

Another very lovely object for parlor 
decoration in winter, is the little glass 
gypsy kettle suspended on three glass 
rods. Filled with water and a slip of 
common German ivy set in it, the latter 
will grow vigorously, and soon fill the 
whole kettle with a ramification of clean 
white roots. It will never fail in any 
living-room unless allowed to freeze. 
The water need be changed only once 
a week, 


TITLES OF THE PERIOD. 


THE following explanations of the 
meaning of the cabalistic letters with 
which the general reader bids fair to be 
pestered in a few years may be found not 
amiss. The new institutions of learning 
are determined not to be outdone by the 
old in giving authority to their graduates 
to ticket themselves, so that the public 
may know the value of the wares they 
offer; and he who runs may read, or 
he who reads may run, as he finds best. 
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The compilation is authentic, being taken 
from the report of the Commissioner of 
Education: L. B. means Bachelor of Let- 
ters; Sc. B., Bachelor of Science; B. 
Agr., Bachelor of Agriculture; B. M. E., 
Bachelor of Mining Engineering ; M. E., 
Mining Engineer; D.E., Dynamic En- 
gineer; B. Arch., Bachelor of Architec- 
ture; Mus. B., Bachelor of Music; Ph. 
G., Graduate in Pharmacy; A. M., Mis- 
tress of Arts; B. L. A., Graduate in Lib- 
eral Arts; B. L., Graduate in Letters; 
M. L. A., Mistress of Liberal Arts; M. 
E. L., Mistress of English Literature ; 
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L. C., Laureate of Letters; M. P. L., 
Mistress of Polite Literature ;’ Mis. Mus., 
Mistress of Music;.B. Sc., Graduate in 
Science. There are institutions with 
charters and faculties which have grant- 
ed, and are continuing to grant, all these 
degrees. How much better would it 
have been to continue their course of 
innovation to the point of ignoring all 
such titles, which at best are of so prob- 
lematical a value that the public was in 
a fair way to lose all the respect it once 
had for them! E. H. 
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History of French Literature. By Henri Van 
Laun. Vol. I.—From its Origin to the Re- 
naissance. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


In giving us an English history of French 
literature, Mr. Van Laun is the first upon the 
ground, and by the plan of his work he evi- 
dently means to cover it. This first volume 
brings the subject to the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. Remembering how writers 
multiply as time goes on, and that thus far 
the grand siécle has not been reached, it is 
easy to compute that the volumes will be nu- 
merous before we come to our contemporaries. 
A great deal of space—too much, perhaps— 
is devoted to preliminary remarks and gen- 
eral observations. The work is conceived in 
the same philosophic spirit and on the same 
comprehensive scale as Buckle’s and Lecky’s: 
the influences of climate, natural scenery, 
race, religion and events in forming the cha- 
racter and mind of a nation are duly taken 
into account. Mr. Van Laun says truly that 
all these go to form and color the national 
literature, which, when it has taken shape 
and received the vital principle, becomes in 
its turn an active influence constantly at work 
in moulding the temper and intellect of the 
nation. But to impress us fully with the im- 
portance of these considerations, he detains 
us too long with the relation of matters which 
we should be supposed to know already or 
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be sent to learn elsewhere: few people would 
seriously take up the history of French litera- 
ture, being ignorant of the history of France 
itself. Other faults, both of manner and mat- 
ter, detract not a little from the solid value 
and agreeable qualities of the book—repeti- 
tions and omissions, needless explanations 
and occasional platitudes, such elegancies of, 
diction as ‘ accaparated” in contrast with 
such vulgarisms as z7// for shall and /ay for 
He, and blunders that betray in some cases 
an inexcusable carelessness and in others an 
inexplicable ignorance. In enumerating the 
early Christian councils: held in Gaul he in- 
cludes that of Nicaea, A. D. 325, evidently con- 
founding this place with the other Niczea more 
commonly known ds Nice. After calling 
France “the cradle of the Renaissance,” he 
follows up this amazing assertion by an im- 
mediate reference to the “ end of the sixteenth 
and whole of the seventeenth centuries crowd- 
ed with writers of indescribable freshness, 
vigor and brilliancy,” as if that was the epoch 
of the revival of letters in Europe: his con- 
tradicting himself virtually on pp. 33 and 34, 
and explicitly on p. 265, does not mend mat- 
ters. He has a way of enumerating and 
classifying authors which makes them appear 
as contemporaries, when they are really two 
hundred years apart; as, for instance, includ- 
ing Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart and 
Commines in the same period, and Rabelais, 
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Montaigne, Corneille and Moliére in another. 
Indeed, he explicitly places Commines in the 
” fourteenth century (To Villehardouin and 
Joinville in the thirteenth century succeeded 
Froissart and Commines in the fourteenth ’’) ; 
and that this is not a mere slip, as the more 
correct dates at the foot of the page might 
lead a hasty reader to infer, is proved by 
his inaccurate and utterly unappreciative 
notice of that great writer, whose true place, 
as regards both spirit and style, is not with 
the representatives of feudal society, but 
with those of the Renaissance, while his 
theme is the transitional epoch at which the 
one merged into the other. It may be doubt- 
ed, indeed, whether Mr. Van Laun has ever 
given a sufficient study to the early French 
historians, in spite of his just remarks on 
“the special historic genius of the nation,” 
and its precocious development as compared 
with that of England, or, as he might have 
added, with that of Italy, Spain and Ger- 
many. He makes no mention of the mass 
of the chroniclers and memoir- writers of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—the 
moulders of French prose at a time when the 
annalists of other countries, with rare excep- 
tions, wrote either in Latin or in dialects now 
become obscure or obsolete. Still less does 
he notice the curious and suggestive fact that 
all of them, from Froissart and his master and 
precursor, Jean le Bel, down to Chatelain and 
Commines, were Belgians, who gained their 
alert conceptions and their knowledge of af- 
fairs, their freedom from ecclesiastical tram- 
mels, and their expertness in their native 
tongue, from their intercourse with burghers 
and knights in a region where commerce and 
civic freedom, chivalric pomp and nascent art 
flourished together within a narrow circle and 
illuminated each other. Omissions of a sim- 
ilar kind occur in other parts of the book. 
In a chapter on the “ Influence of Christian- 
ity,” where he speaks at length of the Gallo- 
Roman prelates of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, he makes no mention of Saint Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, the most prominent pro- 
vincial churchman of his time in secular and 
ecclesiastic politics, author of numerous theo- 
logical works and of a long poem, De /nitio 
Mundi, from which Milton took not only the 
plan of Paradise Lost, but some of his finest 
and sweetest passages word for word. He 
calls Christine de Pisan “ the first Frenchwo- 
man who, at all events in prose, gave evidence 
of a finished literary perception.” . Christine 
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de Pisan, although brought up in France, was 
born in Italy of Italian parents, and a fine lit- 
erary perception—which is, we suppose, what 
Mr. Van Laun means—had already been 
shown by some of her countrywomen, while 
it can scarcely be said to have been shown by 
any Frenchwoman before Madame de Sévigné. 
Nostradamus is mentioned as an historian of the 
troubadours, and we are told that “ the courts 
of love, such as he knew them i the fourteenth 
century, can have borne but slight resemblance 
to those which existed in the time of André 
le Chapelain”? One might be tempted to 
think that Mr. Van Laun has fourteenth cen- 
tury on the brain. A foot-note informs. us 
that Nostradamus died in 1590, but this is 
only one of many indications that the notes 
have been added by another hand, and not 
even seen by the author. One, on p. 105, 
is an extract from Gérusez, giving the ety- 
mology of oc and oé/ as corruptions of oc 
and z//ud, used in expressing assent or af- 
firmation. We turn the leaf and-come upon 
the droll statement that “ the language of the 
South was distinguished from its proximity 
to Rome as the langue d’oc (hoc).”’ . What 
notions Mr. Van Laun attaches to the Latin 
pronouns it would be useless to inquire, but 
we suspect him of having muddled his brain 
at some remote period—perhaps in the four, 
teenth century—with accounts of Cisalpine 
and Transalpine Gaul, and the transition of 
Provincia zos¢ra into Provence, and of having 
in progress of time connected these terms 
with the division between Northern and 
Southern France. This is bad enough, but 
worse remains behind. A comparison be- 
tween Joinville and Villehardouin (p. 211) 
is prefaced with the statement that “ they had 
much in common, not only in their writings, 
but in the circumstances of their lives. Both 
were favored servants and companions of 
Saint Louis: both followed him as pilgrims 
of the cross—the latter to Constantinople, the 
former in the second and abortive crusade 
which terminated by the king’s death. Both 
had fought by his side, and both came home 
to write of his prowess and goodness.” Havy- 
ing read these statements and rubbed our eyes, 
we turn to the dates in the text and foot-notes 
on pp. 201 and 208, and find that Villehar- 
douin died in 1213, and that Joinville was 
born in 1223. If both were companions of 
Saint Louis, his own life must have been of 
patriarchal length. But this inference is cor- 
rected by a foot-note on p. 174, which informs 
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us that “he reigned from 1226 until 1270, 
and was only eleven years old when he came 
to the throne.’” He was born, therefore, in 
1215, two years after Villehardouin’s death. 
The blunders here are not in mere historical 
dates and facts—not merely that Mr. Van 
Laun makes Saint Louis live in the twelfth 
century and take part in the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the crusaders, which occurred 
a dozen years before his birth; nor even that 
he represents Joinville as following the king 
in his second and fatal crusade, though this 
involves something more than forgetfulness 
of one of the most notable things which 
Joinville tells us of himself—namely, his own 
absolute refusal to take part in that disastrous 
expedition. What these errors, with others 
on the same pages, prove, is Mr. Van Laun’s 
complete ignorance of two works which he 
has selected to compare and comment upon 
as representative of the state of the French 
language and literature at the period to which 
they belong. He could not have read Ville- 
hardouin and supposed him to’be relating 
events in the life of Saint Louis: he could 
not have read Joinville and supposed the 
events which he narrates at length as an eye- 
witness to be those of the king’s last crusade, 


of which he gives only a brief account from 
shearsay. Of the difference between them in 
regard td style Mr. Van Laun has nothing to 
say, except that Joinville is “less concise and 
supple in expression”? than Villehardouin— 
“ more redundant in ideas and language, and 


more rich in vocabulary.” Yet the extracts 
given in the foot-notes (pp. 204, 209) are 
alone sufficient to show that the language 
had made a great stride in the century or 
more which elapsed between the composition 
of the earlier and that of the later work. 
The difference is at least as great as between 
the prose of Sir John Fortescue and that of 
Folinshed. 

A writer who knows so little of centuries and 
councils, of chroniclers and crusades, cannot 
be a competent historian of the early French 
literature, and no amount of revision would 
suffice to bring this volume into conformity with 
the principles by which the author professes 
to have been guided in the composition of it. 
But despite its shortcomings and inaccuracies, 
it does something to fill an acknowledged 
void, and much of it is very pleasant reading. 
There are interesting chapters on the trou- 
badours and trouvéres, on the early epics, with 
a good summary of the Chanson de Roland, 
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on the Church and the drama, with the rise 
of miracle-plays and mysteries. This from 
the nature of things is the liveliest and most 
picturesque portion of the volume, but the 
satirists and moralists of the following period 
afford opportunity for many sensible and en- 
tertaining pages. Mr. Van Laun is judicious- 
ly liberal of quotation and anecdote: in re- 
gard to poetry he adopts the French practice 
of giving literal, unversified translations, which 
may be best for a work of this sort, although 
the effect is inferior to that of a good poet- 
ical version. He does not indulge in many 
original remarks or reflections which are not 
called for by the character of his labors, but 
when he departs from this reticence his sen- 
tences often contain a striking thought: in 
putting before us the state of the so-called 
civilized world at the opening of the Renais- 
sance he says: ‘To begin with, let us realize 
this truth, that heaven, earth and humanity 
were discovered within the limits of a fife- 
time.” Those few words really sum up the 
achievements and revelations of the whole 
era. 


Troubadours and Trouvéres. New and Old. 
By Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This is the rather misleading title of a very 
delightful little book. It is the reprint of a 
number of articles, all of which, we believe, 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, but 
which do not constitute a series. There are 
but two upon the ancient poetry of Provence, 
and these are preceded, heedless of natural 
order, by others on her modern poets, Mistral 
and Aubanel, and the barber-poet of Gascony, 
Jasmin. There are lavish selections from these 
singers, old and new, charming both in them- 
selves and in the translations. -Miss Preston 
speaks of the latter with great modesty, as 
being far from literal, and as falling sadly 
short of the beauty of the originals; but no- 
body is so sensitive to the failings of a trans- 
lation as an intelligent, enthusiastic translator ; 
and a careful comparison of some of these with 
the Provencal originals and standard French 
versions has convinced us that she has not 
only preserved the rhythm and melody of the 
verses to an extraordinary degree, but also the 
thought and sentiment. Her prose is not al- 
together up to her verse; still, there is not 
much fault to find with it, and when she is 
telling an old tale, or supplying the links be- 
tween the fragments of a story in verse, she 
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suits her style to her task most happily, so 
that the spirit of the narrative is never lost. 
But what makes the peculiar charm of the 
book is the influence of a bygone time, of a 
distant clime, of a strain of thought and feel- 
ing unfamiliar though not alien—a reflex of 
the romantic and ideal from the long-set sun 
of chivalry which lingers on its pages. We 
escape for a moment from the matter-of-fact 
modes of the present, the sight of sordid or 
stolid realities, the din and jingle of the work- 
day world, into a region where it is always 
early summer, where the nights are always 
moonlit, where the only sound which breaks 
upon the warbling of birds and minstrels is 
the clash of swords or the ring of a war-song 
raised in an heroic cause. That there never 
was absolutely such a time or realm is of no 
moment: Provengal poetry and the Crusades 
testify how different the world once was from 
what it is now, and give us foundation enough 
for these castles in the air, color enough for 
the glamour which surrounds the dreamland 
of old romance. How powerfully it works 


upon Miss Preston may be guessed from a 
beautiful sentence in which she speaks of 
“the Corot-like atmosphere haunted by sim- 
ple bird-notes”? with which she felt herself 


invested during the dark winter days in which 
she made her transcriptions from the Trouba- 
dours. It is to be regretted that she did not 
make her work complete—that instead of 
these studies she has not given us such a his- 
tory of the times that we might have lost our- 
selves blissfully without seeing, whichever way 
we turned, the end of the path, the way out. 
That she was capable of doing so may be 
seen from her excellent disquisition, in the 
first paper, on the Songs of the Troubadours, 
on the history, manners and literature of the 
period. 

We are sorry to be unable to quote the 
longer poems, for they are the most interest- 
ing and reveal most passion and thought, al- 
though the strength of Provengal poetry, me- 
dizeval or modern, does not lie in its intellect- 
ual tendency. The shorter ones, however, 
give more of the sunshiny brightness and 
springtide freshness, the love of Nature and 
the lady, which chiefly characterize these 
lays: 

Behold, the meads are green again, 

The orchard bloom is seen again, 

Of sky and stream the mien again 
Is mild, is bright. 

Now should each heart that loves obtain 
Its own delight, 
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But I will say no ill of love, 

However slight my guerdon prove : 

Repining doth not me behoove; 
And yet to know 

How lightly she 1 fain would move 
Might bliss bestow ! 


There are who hold my folly great, 
Because with little hope I wait ; 
But one old saw doth animate, 
And me assure : 
** Their hearts are high, their might is great, 
Who well endure.” 

From the early poetry of Provence, Miss 
Preston turns to that of our own days, which 
is all rural, as that was all courtly or chivalric. 
With this reawakening of song after a silence 
of six centuries Miss Preston identified her- 
self to American readers by her beautiful 
translation of Frédéric Mistral’s “ Mirefo.” 
‘‘ Calendau,” his second long poem, must be 
fully up to the first in every respect, except 
choice of subject, but for this reason, and still 
more because it was not the first, which took 
the public by surprise, it has caused no sen- 
sation. The poet has wisely refrained from 
the temptation to renew the childlike, idyllic 
vision of “ Mireio.” ‘ Calendau,” to judge 
by the abridgment and extracts, has as much 
real simplicity (though the story is over-ro- 
mantic), and equal vigor, fervor and wealth 
of description. The finest passage is the 
hero’s ascent of the frowning Mon Ventoux, 
but it is too long to transcribe: we must give 
instead one of the word-pictures in which the 
poem abounds: 

Afar over the sage-fields hummed the bees, 

Fluttered the birds about the sumac trees. 

How lucid was the air of that sweet day ! 

How far upon the slopes the shadows lay ! 

The ranged and pillared rocks seemed to upbear 

Levels of green land, like an altar-stair. 

The author of “ Mireio” long since con- 
quered fame, but it seems he is only the chief 
of a band of brother minstrels, the /é/ibres 
(“ fellows of free faith,” or merely “ book- 
makers,” as the term is variously translated) 
of the south of France, which Miss Preston 
amusingly describes as the head-quarters of 
the ideal Mutual Admiration Society. Next 
to him she places his friend Théodore Auba- 
nel, whose poems have been published under 
the title of 7ke Half-open Pomegranate. Mis- 
tral, in a most glowing and fanciful introduc- 
tion, tells without reserve Aubanel’s sad love- 
story, the inc illa lachryme of the volume, 
which is divided into the Book of Love, the 
Intergleam, and the Book of Death. 

Jacques Jasmin, the Gascon, ought not to 
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be a stranger to English and American read- 
ers, as he has been in friendly favor with the 
public of his own country more than forty 
years, and it is fully a quarter of a century 
since Mr. Longfellow made him known to us 
in his translation of the Blind Girl of Casté:- 
Cuillé. Yet we doubt whether he has ever 
been so well introduced in a foreign language 
as now. Even the pathos of the blind girl’s 
story is not so moving as the poet’s account 
of his own early years: 


Sweet ignorance! why is thy kind disguise 
So early rent from happy little eyes ? 
I mind one Monday—’twas my tenth birthday— 
The other boys had throned me king in play, 
When I was smitten by a sorry sight: 
‘I'wo cartmen bore some aged, helpless wight 
In an old wiilow chair along the way. 
J watched them as they near and nearer drew, 
And what saw 1? Dear God! could it be true? 
’'l'was my own grandsire, and our household all 
Following. Isaw buthim. With sudden yearning 
I sprang and kissed him. He, my kiss returning, 
For the first time some piteous tears let fall. 
** Where wilt thou go? and why wilt thou forsake 
Us little ones, who love thee ?’’ was my cry. 
** Dear, they are taking me,”’ my grandsire spake, 
** Unto the almshouse, where the Yasmins die,’’ 
Kissed me once more, closed his blue eyes, passed 
on. 
Far through the trees we followed them, be sure. 
In five days more the word came he was gone. 
For me sad wisdom woke that Monday dawn: 


T wie knew | first that we were ~~ poor. 
* * 
All this wis shame and sorrow die. 
I played no more at leap-frog in the street, 
But sat and dreamed about the seasons gone ; 
And if chance things my sudden laughter won— 
Flag, soldier, hoop or kite—it died away 
Like the pale sunbeam of a weeping day. 


It must not be supposed, however, that Jas- 
min and Aubanel are always in a melancholy 
mood: some of their reminiscences and fan- 
cies are full of fun and spirit, although the 
remembered pinch of poverty in one case, and 
the pressure of more tender griefs in the other, 
keep their humor within those bounds where 
smiles and tears are never far apart. There 
is something homely, rustic, unstudied, heart- 
felt, in the verses of both which strongly re- 
calls Burns—a Southern Burns, less robust 
and racy, but more refined—and Barnes the 
Dorsetshire poet, and another Scot, a miner 
or collier, whose name we forget, but whose 
sweet, plaintive echoes have haunted us for 
over twelve years, since the first and only 
time we ever fell in with his poems. Between 
them and these Gauls there is the essential 
difference which race and external influences 
produce in the genius of men: here there is 
an absence of harshness and coarseness, an 
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inborn gentleness and sprightliness like the 
graceful, instinctive friskiness of the lower 
animals, which belong to countries where the 
sun shines, rather than to cold and ‘cloudy 
lands. 

Miss Preston’s volume closes, not inaptly, 
with a paper called the “ Arthuriad,” suggest- 
ed by the latest edition of the /dyls of the 
King. It is the least successful and interest- 
ing of the collection, being neither, what we 
hoped for, a dissertation on the glorious un- 
written epic of the Round Table as it lives in 
the imagination of modern generations, pieced 
out by fragments of old verse, Welsh, Early 
English and Breton, nor a careful criticism 
of the beautiful version (not always to our 
mind, however) by Tennyson. But it is writ- 
ten with the zest which a congenial subject 
imparts, and which communicates itself in 
some measure to the reader. 
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